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CHAP. I. 



Jl£lm, its Histan/, its Cathedral — Comparison 
between Raman and Gothic Architecture — St* 
Charles Borromeo, his Character — St. Ambrose 
— Basilica and Bibliatheca Ambrosiana — Col- 
leges and Ho^itak of Milan — Character of its 
Inhabitants. 

MnANy MilanOf anciently Mediolanum, may b« 
ranked among the few cities of Italy which have^ 
I will not say escaped^ but risen superior to the 
devastation of ages^ wars^ and revolutions^ and 
brought down to modem times the greatest part^ 
if not the whole^ of their ancient celebrity. This 
dty must be acknowledged to have enjoyed^ during 
certain periods of her history, greater independence, 
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2 CLASSICAL TOUR Ch. I. 

but it may be doubted whethey for any length of 
time she could boast of so exuberant a population^ 
so wide a circumference, or such durable peace - 
and prosperity, as from the middle to the end of 
the last century. Many, we well know, are the 
blessings which accompany independence; but 
independence, by which I mean exemption from 
foreign . influence, ' is only a partial advantage 
if it be not perfected by liberty. This observation 
is, I think, in a peculiar manner elucidated by the 
history of Milan^ which, from its situation, the 
fertility of the surrounding country, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, soon attained, and with a few 
intervals of visitation and disaster generally pre- 
served, but never exceeded, a certain mediocrity 
of fame and magnificence* 

This city, like most of those situated between 
the Alps and Apennines, is of Gallic origin. The 
Insubrians were its founders, and at an early ' 
period of Roman history, built it, or rather 
erected a few hovels, which gradually rose from 
a viUage to a town, and at length became a. 
city ; or so at least it was called during the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus, or his successor Ancnisi 
Martins. As the capital of a considerable terri- 
tory it had acquired, in the year of Rome 58 15 
strength sufficient to keep a Roman army in 
check for some time, and to require the imited 
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Ch. I. THROUGH ITALY. 3 

efforts of two Consuls. Under Roman control 
it enjoyed tranquillity undisturbed for many 
ages> increased in extent and opulence, improved 
in the- polite arts, and became the seat of an^ 
academy honored, if we may be allowed to con- 
jecture from an inscription still extant, with the 
appellation of Nova Atheni^. One advantage 
indeed this city possessed quite peculiar to itself, 
as its prosperity was rather increased than dimi- 
nished by the civil wars and the invasions of the 
third and fourth centuries; so that while the 
other cities of Italy and of the whole empire 
were gradually wasting away under the increas- 
ing calamities of the times; and eveu Rome 
herself, with all her Idfty prerogatives of majesty 
and of fame, saw her streets, deserted and her 
pomp withering t^er &e influence of warring 
Powers; Milan flourished in population and 
splendor, and became, not indeed the nominal 
but oft^itimes the real seat 'of empire. Such 
was its state under some of the successors of 
Constantine; and particularly during the reign 
of the Valentinians, and such its glory when 
described by Ausonius, and decorated with 
temples and porticos, with baths and amphi- 
theatres. But here its ancient prosperity closed^ 
and the era of its disasters commenced. Its 
situation at the foot of the A^s, exposed it to 
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4 CLASSICAL TOUR Ch. L 

the attacks^ while its splendor and fame attracted 
the attention^ of every invading barbarian. 
Attila visited it in his fury^ and first plundered^ 
then butchered its inhabitants. Next the Goths, 
under Vitiges, in order to punish an effort of 
Roman spirit indignandy spuming at their yoke, 
delivered it up to . flames and devastation. It 
was afterwards taken and sacked by the Lan- 
gobardij under their king Alboin, and abandon- 
ed during the existence of their kingdom, to 
contempt and insignificance. Charlemagne re* 
stored it, in part at least, to its former dignity ; 
but one of his successors, the Eioperor Barba- 
rossa, irritated by the insolence of its inhabi 
tants, or perhaps instigated by the neighboring 
rival cities, razed it to the ground, and if we 
may believe some historians, tore up its founda- 
tions and passed the ploughshare over its ruins. 
But Milan survived even this tremendous visi- 
tation, and rose almost immediately, and even 
with the assistance of the same prince, from her 
ashes. 

This re-establishment, as well as her former 
splendor, was in some measure owing to the 
zeal and the authority of her pastors, who, like 
the Roman pontiffs, after having long been the 
benefactors and the fathers of their flocks, at 
length became their sovereigns. One of them. 
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of the name of Vtsconti transmitted his temporal 
authority to his nephew, whose descendants 
reigned for several generations with considerable 
influence and reputation. Of these dukes, for 
such was their title, John Galeas VtscorUi, was 
the most distinguished, and the first perhaps who 
merited both by his military talents, and by his 
useful institutions, the sovereignty which his an* 
cestors had in part usurped. The cathedral of 
Milan, the Carthusian abbey of Pamiy several 
bridges and aqueducts, and above all the various 
canals that intersect, drain, and fertilize this 
Country, are to this day iftonuments of tlie piety, 
the patriotism, and the benevolence of this 
prince. 

Unfortunately for Milan, and indeed for all 
Italy, the family of the Vtsconti formed matri- 
monial connexions with the royal dynasty of 
France, which on the extinction of the former,, 
laid claii^ to its territories, and made repeated 
attempts with various success to take possession 
of them. These attempts at length terminated 
in the decisive battle of Pcma, which broke the 
French power in Italy, and secured the possession 
of MUan to Sprain, and eventually to Austria, 
who retained it, with a few intervals of incidental 
and temporary incursions, till the French revo- 
lutionary invasion. 
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I have elsewhere observed that the Austria^ 
government is in general mild and benevolent, 
and that the provinces under its control enjoy 
a fair proportion of ease and prosperity. This 
observation is peculiarly applicable to the Mi- 
lanesCy the natural fertility of which, if the cul- 
tivators be not checked by despotic regulations^ 
^d palatial taxation, supplies in abundance all 
the comforts of life, and all that can stimulate 
and .recompense industry. Hence, under the 
Aijistri^Ji ?way, it (exhibited, like the Netherlands, 
a scene of population, riches, and felicity, seldom 
equalled even in free countries, and alike de- 
lightful to the eye, and to the mind of the humane 
traveller. The Emperor Joseph^ with good 
intentions but bad policy, first disturbed the 
tranquillity of both these happy provinces, in at- 
tempting to introduce innovations, most of whidi, 
whether in their own nature useful or not, were 
^questionably unpopular. The fenpentatioi|i 
Excited by t^^e ill-advised measures, was scarcely 
appeased by^ ; the prudence pf Jacoppld^ Jos0piKs 
iuccedsor, when the French r^yolution burst fprt^ 
like a volcano, and disgorge^ its bi;(r|iing tonre^f 
over all the neighboring territories. How long 
thq efiec|;s of this infernal ebullition may be 
felt,, or how far its iravage^ ms^y Orteofl, U. is 
difficult to determine. Sluilip^ it tp ,s^ya^ t^at 
both thsi Milanese and the Netherlands fell within 
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its rai^e, and have expedjenced the. fall effisct 
of its ftiry. The latter, plundered of its riches^ 
and its constitution, and deprived of half its popu- 
Jation, shares with France, her name, her misery, 
^d her infamy. The former erected into the 
capital of a nominal republic, but in fact, df a 
nriserable and oppressed province, sees its re? 
ftcrarces swallowed up in contributions, its churchy 
Btript, its public establishments plundered, its 
|<outh corrupted and enrolled in the armies of its 
i^pressors, and aU its scenes of opulence, and all 
its prospects of security, turned into want and 
uncertainty. 

Milan is a great and splendid city, near eleven 
miles in circumference, containing about one 
hundred and Mty thousand inhabitants. Its ge- 
n^*al appearance however, does not in my opinion, 
correspond with its reputation; the streets ar^ 
not always either wide or regular, or well built^ 
ind it presents few edifices of magnificence or 
b^ty sufficient to attract attention. Of these, the 
Cathedral without doubt is the principal. It is 
situated almost in the centre of the city, and 
occnipies part of the great square. It is of Grothic 
architecture, and its materials are white faiarble. 
In magnitude this edifice yields to few* Inferior 
only to the Basilica Vaticana, it equals in length, 
and in breadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence 
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and St. Paul's ; in the interior eleration it yiekb 
to both ; in exterior it exceeds both ; in fret- 
work^ carving/ and statues^ it goes beyond all 
cbnrches in the world, St. Peter s itself not ex- 
cepted. Its double aisles, its clustered pillars, 
its lofty arches ; the lustre of its walls ; its num* 
berless niches all filled with marble figures, giTe 
it an appearance novel evoi in Italy, and sin- 
gnlariy majestic. Such, ^t least, it must appear 
to Iboee who admire the Gothic manner called by 
the Italians Tedesca, so unconmion in Italy in 
its purity, as most of the edifices that bear that 
appellfition are, as I have before observed, a 
mixed style formed of a degradation of Roman 
ardiitecture dressed up in tnoresco ornaments. 
The admirer of English Gothic will, observe one 
peculiarity, which is, that in the cathedral of 
Milan, there is no screen, and that the chancel 
is entirely open, and separated from the nave 
only by its elevation. In the front of the chancel^ 
and almost immediately above the steps, riaes 
on four additional steps the altar, and behind it, 
in a semicircular form, the choir. Thus the aHar 
stands as in the Roman Basilica^ and indeed in 
all ancient churches, between the clergy and tJie 
people. 

Two circumstances are particularly observable 
in this church; the one is, that there are no 
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diapels properiy so called, because the Ambrosian 
rite, whiclL long retained the ancient custom of 
aUowing one abar only, and one service in each 
dmahy not having conformed to the modem 
mode when the cathedral was commenced, no 
provisioik j was made in the plan for private 
masses /.and/cratories. This omission contributes 
mudi to the simplicity and the unity of the edi- 
fee. Altars however there now are in abundaace, 
but placed in such a manner as does not interfere 
with the general design. The second is the' 
thinness of the pillars or rather of the clusters of 
pillars, which, while they support the vault, and 
are of course numerous amounting to fifty-two, 
yet conceal no part of the edifice, and allow the 
eye to range over the whole at pleasure. How 
much superior are pillars to buttresses, and 
colonnades to arcades! the lightness, the sim- 
plicity, and the openness of the one, to the cum- 
bersome weight of the other, which occupies so 
much space, conceals so many parts, and so ob- 
structs the appearance of an edifice. In tmth> 
the traveller when he has seen and admired the 
majestic simplicity of St. Peter ad Vincuia, Sta. . 
Maria Maggiore, and St. Paul, fuori U mura, 
views even the towering arcades of St. Peter^s 
with regret, and laments that a colonnade is 
wanting to the interior perfection of the Vatican. 
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Tbe pillars of the cathedral of Milan are 

mwe than ninety feet in height^ and abont eight 

in diameter. Hie dimensions of the church at 

large are as follows: In length fonr hundred 

and ninety feet^ in breadth two bondred and 

ninety-eight, in interior devation under th^ 

dome two hundred and fifiyHBigbt/ and four 

hundred in exterior, that is to the summit of the 

tower. The pavement is fonned of marble of 

different colors, disposed in various patterns 

and figures* The number of niches is great, and 

every nidie has its atatae, which, with theme 

placed on the balustrade of the roof, are re- 

|K>rted to amount to more than four thousand. 

Many among them are ' said to be of great 

beauty. 

Over tbe dome rises a tower or spire^ or rather 
obelisk, for its singnlar shape renders it difficult 
to ascertain its appellation, which, whatever may 
be ite intrinsic merit, . adds litde either to the 
bi^wty or to the ic^igmficweQ of ^ the structure ' 
wliich it surmounts. This obe&k was erected 
about the ipiddle of tb0 last century*, contrary 
to the opinion of the best architects. Thougk 
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misplac^^ its .^nn is not |ul , itself inelegaut, 
whil^ it^ architecture and mecha^i^m are ex- 
tremely iftgeqipu^, and deserye minut^ e;2cainina^ 
tion. In ^sce^nding the traveller will observe, 
that, the.rpof of the church is covered with blocks 
of ii^arjble, connected together by a cement, that 
has not pnly its. harijness ^nd durability, but iV^ 
color, . so that thje eye scarcely perceives the 
juncture, and th§ >vhole roof appears pne imr 
mense piece of white shinipg marble. The view 
from the summit is extensive and even novel, as 
it includes not only the city and the rich plain 
of MHariy intersected with rivers and canals, 
covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, an^ 
groves, and thickly studded with villages and 
towps ; but it extend^ to the grand frame of 
this picture, and takes in the neighboring Alps, 
forming a magnificent semicircle and uniting 
their bleak ridges with the milder and more dis* 
tant Apennines. 

The traveller will regret as he descends, that 
iqstead of heaping this useless and cumbersome 
quarry uppn the dome, the trcpstees of the edifice 
did not employ the money expended upon it, in 
erecting a front (for th^t essential part is still 
waiRting) cprresponding with the style and the 
statelipesa of this superb temple, A fropt ha3 
indeed been begun, but in a taste so dissimilar 
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to that of the main bailding^ and made np of 
such a medley of Roman orders and Gothic de- 
corations^ that the total suspension of such a work 
might be considered as an advantage, if a more 
appropriate portal were to be erected in its place. 
But unfortunately the funds destined for the com- 
pletion and repair of this cathedral are now swal- 
lowed up in the general confiscation; and an edi- 
fice destined to be a monument of the piety of fifty 
generations, will be abandoned by the present 
atheistical government to neglect and decay. 
Had it been finished, and had the western front 
been built in a style corresponding with the other 
parts, the admirers of Gothic would have pos- 
sessed one specimen perfect in its kind, and ac- 
companied with all the advantages of the best 
materials set off by a fine climate. 

In materials indeed, the cathedral of Milan 
surpasses all other churches, the noblest of which 
are only lined and coated with marble, while this 
is entirely built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with 
the same substance, and that of the whitest and 
most resplendent kindi Here then there would 
have been an object of comparison, and the lover 
of sacred architecture, after a minute examina- 
tion, I will not say of the Vatican, for the mag- 
nitude^ elevation, and accompaniments of that 
vast fabric, admit of no comparison, but of 
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SatUa Maria Maggiore^ S. Paolo fuari li Mura, 
Sta. Justina at Padua, St. Paul in London^ 
might decide which of the two styles is • best 
adapted to the solemnity of religious x>ffices^ or 
which delights the eye and the mind most. The 
decision would be difficult. Most men have 
habits to resist^ and prejudices to conquer on the 
subject. All the ancient, and with the exception 
of St. Pauts only^ all the great edifices dedicated 
to religion in our own country are Gothic and 
Saxon, while Greek and Roman architecture is 
seen only in palaces, villas, and theatres. How 
naturally therefore does the former excite s^ati- 
ments of awe and devotion ? especially when we 
learn from our very infancy 

To walk the studious cloister pale. 
And love the high imbowed roof« 
With antique pillars, massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 

If to these enchantments we add the peaUng 
organ, the fuUr^voiced choir, the service high, 
and anthems clear, we are irresistibly attracted 
to a style that awakens so many delicious recol^ 
lections^ and calls forth some of our best and 
most holy feelings. When opposed to it, Greek 
and Roman architecture, though it may retain 
its beauty, yet seems divested of its majesty; 
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and appropriated as it is almost entirely amongst 
v^ to the mansions of the great and to the re- 
sorts of tibe gay, it inspires pleasurable ideas 
only, and* awakens Amotions of mirth, and ex- 
pectations of theatrical amiteement. But this 
association of ideas, so favorable to Gothic, is 
peculiar to an Englishman. An Italian^s pre-' 
judices run in a contrary direction. The Gothic, 
or Tedesca, he considers as an invention of the 
northern barbarians, and a combination of dis- 
proportions and dissonances. Its twilight pale is 
to hitn the stdlen gloom of northern forests, and 
of skies for ever clouded ; its clustered pillars 
are mere confusion, ill-contrived bundles of stone ; 
the apparent length or elevation is the result of 
narrowness and disproportion ; the pointed arch, 
the consequence of ignorance in not knowing 
the art of forming a round one ; the stone braces 
that intersect the vault, clumsy contrivances to 
support it ; the fretwork of the windows, happy 
inventions to obstruct the light; in, short, he 
looks upon the whole style as an ill assorted mass 
of incongruities, disproportions, encumbrance, 
confusion, darkness, and intricacy, well adapted 
indeed, as were the forests of Scandinavia, to 
the gloom and the horror of Druidical sacrifices 
and Rtanic incantations, 

Barbara ritu 

Sacra Deum> structae diris feralibus arae. 

Lucan. 
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bat very ill calcinated for tbe purposes of a 
chuistian cpDgrdgatioa> tibe order and' decomm of 
its rites^ and the festir^ celebration of its 
mysteries. 

r 

I 

It: would here^ perhaps, be the place to inquire 
when and whence the Gothic style passed idto 
Italy; an inquiry which would naturally lead to 
another inseparable indeed from it, thpugb niiore 
extensive and intricate, where that style origin*- 
ated. But, as the subject is, if not strictly^ 
speakuig Gothic, at least antidassical,' I ina;j[ be 
allowed to exclude it from these sketches, and! 
instead of a dissertation and' my own t^ insi^i'^ 
ficant opinion, call the attention of the readi^ tb 
a passage from CasaibdorUs ; and admitting- tfasLt 
it may mot. refer to the style in qilestibhy yet I will 
ask him whether it \vouid be possible, to describe 
it more accurately*. — Quid dicatnus' cotuifmarum. 
junceam proceritatem? moks illas sublirmsimas 
Jahrkarumy quasi guibusdam erectis hastilibus con-- 
tineri et substantice qualitate concavis canalibus excor- 
*DataSy ut magis ipsas cestimesfuisse tramfusas, alias 
cceris judicas facium, quod metallis durissimis videos 
ejDpolitum.^ . 

— ■ ' ' . ' ' " "• ' ' ' * ' ' " " " "" ' • ' ■ ■ ' * 

* Cassiodorus lived in the sixth century^ and was secretary 
to the first Gothic kings. 

t Lib. vii. Var. Form. xv. From this epistle we learn^ 
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The most remarkable object in the interior of 
this chorch is the subterranean chapel^ in which 
the body of St. Charles Borromeo reposes. It is 
immediately mider the dome, in form octangnlar, 
and lined with silver^ divided into pannels repre- 
senting the principal actions of the life of the 
Saint. Hie body is in a shrine of rock crystal^ 
on^ or rather behind the altar ; it is stretched at 
fnll length, drest in pontifical robes, with the cro- 
sier and mitre. The face is exposed, very im- 
properly, because much disfigured by decay : a 
deformity increased, and rendered more hideous 
by its contrast with the splendor of the vest 
ments which cover the body, and by the pale 
ghastly light tiiiat gleams from the aperture above. 
The inscription over this chapel or mausoleum, 
was dictated i)y St Charles himself, and breathes 
that modesty and piety which so peculiarly 
marked his character. It is as follows : 

CAROLUS CARDINALIS 

TITULI S. PRAXEDIS 

ARCHIEP. MEDIOLAN. 

FREQUENTIORIBUS 



that under the abovementioned princes^ Rome still abounded 
in statues even of bronze — that Ito edifices were in good re- 
pair— «nd that government was estremely atteatlTe to their 
preserration. 
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CLEftl. POPULIQ. AC 

DEyOTl FiEMINEI SEXUS 

PRECIBUS SE COMMENDATUM 

CUPIENS HOC LOCO SIBI 

MONUMENTUM VIVENS ELEGIT. 

If ever a human being deservtid sndi honors 
from his fellow-creatares, it Was St.. Charles Bor- 
romeo. Princely birth and fortune, the highest 
dignities, learning, talents, and accomplishments, 
qualities so apt to intoxicate the strongest mind 
even in the soberness of mature, I might say, in the 
sullenness of declining age, shone in him even when 
a youth,^ without impairing that humility, sim- 
plicity of heart, disinterestedness and holiness, 
which constituted his real merit and formed his 
most honorable and permanent distinction. It was 
his destiny to render to his people those great and 
splendid sendees which excite public applause and 
gratitude, and to perform at the same time those 
humbler duties which, though perhaps more 
meritorious, are more obscure, and sometimes 
produce more obloquy than acknowledgment 
Thus, he founded schools, colleges, and hospitals, 
built parochial churches, most affectionately at- 
tended his flock during a destructive pestilence, 

i I I II I l|l» IWI I I ■ ■ ■■ ■ I ■ I III ■■ ■■!■ I I I W ■■ll»l < III I liM, 1. 

* He was made cardinal and archbishop in h|8 twenty- 
third year, by his uncle Pius IV. who had resigned several 
rich liTings to him twdve years before. 

VOL. IV. C 
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erected a hiareUo, and served tlie fbfsaken yictims 
with his owB hands. These are duties uncommon, 
magnificent and heroic, and are followed hy fame 
and glory. Bu^ to reform a clergy and people 
depraved and almost barbarized by ages of war, 
ioviirioii, iiiiternal disaensioo, md by their coiieomi* 
tant evils, famine, pestilence and general misery ; 
to extend his inflaence to every part of an im- 
mense diocese including some of the wildest 
regions of the A^^; to visit every village in per- 
son, and to inspect and correct every disorder; are 
offices of little pomp and of great difiicnlty. Yet, 
this laborious part of his pastoral charge he went 
through with the dourage and the perseverance of 
an apostle ; and so great was his success, that the 
diocese of MiUm^ the most extrasive perhaps in 
Italy, as it contains at least eight hundred and 
fifty parishes, became a model of decency, ordear, 
and regularity, and in tbia respect has excited the 
admiration of every impartial observer. The good 
eflfects of the zeal oi St. Charles extended far be- 
yond the limits of his diocese ; and most of his 
regulations for ih^e reformation of his clergy, such 
as the establishment of a^sunaries, yearly r^reatc^ 
&c. wexe adopted hy the GaUii^n (^urdi, and ex^ 
tended over France and Germany^ 

Many of hia excellent institutions still reioain 
and among others that of Sunday sdioola ; and 
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it 19 both norel and affectiog to behold on that day 
the YBSi area of the Cathedral fiUed with children 
forming two grand divisions of boys and girls 
tanged opposite each other, and these again sub^ 
divided into classes^ according to their age and ca- 
pacities^ drawn up between the pillars, while two or 
tnore instructors attend each class, aiid direct their 
questions and explanations to every little individual 
without distinction. A clergyman attends each 
elass^ accompanied by one or more laymen for the 
bl>ys, and for the girls by as many matrons. The lay' 
persons are said to be often times of the first distinc- 
tion. Tables are placed in different reci^ses for writ- 
ing. This admitaide praodce, so b^nefi^ial and so 
edifying, is not cc^ifined to the Cathedral or even 
to Milan. The pious anshbishop extended it to 
every part of Ms immense diocese, and it is ob^ 
served in aU the parochial churches of the Milane^, 
and of the neighborii^ dioceses, of stt<;h at leaiit ai 
are sdfiragand erf* Milan. 

The private vurtaes of St. Charles^ that is^ the 
qualities that give true sterling value to the man, 
ttd sanctify him in the eyes of his Creator, I mean 
humility, self-command, temperance, industry, 
prudence, and fortitude, were not inferior to his 
public endowments. His table was for his guests ; 
his own diet was confined to bread and vegetables ; 
he allowed himself no amusement or relaxation, 

c 2 
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alleging that the variety of his duties was in itself 
a sufficient recreation. His dress and establish- 
ment was such as became his rank ; but in private 
he dispensed with the attendance of servants^ and 
wore an under dress coarse and common ; his bed 
was of straw ; his repose short ; and in all the do- 
tails of life^ he manifested an utter contempt of 
personal ease and indulgence.* 

The immense charities of St Charles exceed 
the income and the magnificence of sovereigns. In 
every city in which he had at any time resided^ he 
left some monument of useful munificence; a 
schopl^ a fountain^ an hospital^ or a college. Ten 
of the latter^ five of the preceding^ and the former 
without number^ still remain at Pacta, Bologna^ 
MUan. and in all the towns of its diocese. Besides 
these pubUc foundations^ he bestowed annually the 
sum of thirty thousand crowns on the poor^ and 
added to it in various cases of public distress during 
his life the sum of two hundred thousand crowns 



* That oniformity of action, demeanor, and ccuiTersation^ 
which constitutes consistency of character, and gives to all 
stages of life a certain symmetry and unity of design so much 
admired by the ancients (Cicero De Off. lib. i. SI.) was pe- 
culiarly conspicuous in St. Charles. He lived only to serve 
hiff God y to this grand object he directed his thoughts, ac- 
tions, and whole being, without one sideling glance at interest 
or pleasure. 
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more ; not including numberless extra benefactions 
conferred upon individuals whose situations claimed 
peculiar and perhaps secret relief. The funds 
which supplied these boundless charities ^ were 
derived partly from his own estates^ and partly 
from his archi-episcopal revenue. The former, as 
he had no expensive tastes or habits to indulge^ 
were devoted entirely to beneficence ; the latter he 
divided according to the ancient custom into three 
pwts, one of which was appropriated to the build- 
. ing and reparation of churches and edifices con- 
nected with them, the second was aUotted to the 
poor, and the third employed in the domestic ex- 
penditure of the bishop. But, of the whole income, 
* the humble and disinterested prelate ordered an 
account to be submitted annually to the diocesan 
synod. 

It is not wonderful that such virtues should 
have engaged the affection of his flock during his 
life, and that afler his death they should be recol- 
lected with gratitude and veneration. The bene- 
volent protestant will not quarrel with the Milanese 
for supposing that the good pastor at his departure 
cast an affectionate glance on his beloved flock, 
nm deserem sed respectam ;^ that the flame of 
charity stfli bums in the regions of bliss ; that he 



Cic de Sen. 
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looks down upon die dieatr^ of his labors and of 
his virtues with complacency; and that he still 
continues to offer up his orisons for his once be* 
loved people through the common Lqid and me- 
diator.* 

Of the statues crowded in and around the C»* 
thedral of Milan^ I have ahready d[)served that 
many are esteemed^ and some admired. Of the 
latter^ diat of St. Bar&olomew is the fivst ; M 
stands in the churdi, and represents the apostle at 
h<Jding his own skin^ whi(^ had be^i drawn off 
tike drapery over his shoulders. The play of tho 
muscles is represented with an accuracy^ that rather 



* This extraordinary person died at the age of forly-9i;(, 
not exhausted by his labors or austerities as the reader might 
imagine, nor of the plague to which he exposed himself with- 
out precaution or antidote (excepting the most effectual of 
aU ab8it€miou$7ies9) but of a violent fever caught in the neigh* 
boring mciunWins (An. 1534.) Hf^ wq» ii^h.^w to the ^Mi 
"hSfiUfi^m Pope, Fm IV. 4ii4. by Um be wa^ nomiMted 

archbishop of M.Ufim '\i^ the tweoty-tiitird year of his age. ^e 
who reads his life will find few miracles to entertain him, but 
will see many virtues which are much better) these virtues 
liave extorted a reluctant compliment from Addlsdn and e¥«n 
ikom Burnet, aad whan w^ eoaaidsr on tkeone siKte^tko spiii 
ol tl|^6# wr«ter$/ ai>d f^jfii^uMy pf tl^ It^^O dftd ch^, (ba 
other recollect that St. Charles Borromeo was an archbishop, 
a cardinal, a,nd, what is still worse, a saint, we shall be en- 
abled to give this compliment its fhll value. 
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disgosts and terrHks tfaaa pleases the sptctatot*. 
Tke scnlptor Agraii may have just reascm to cam- 
pare himself^ as the inscriptiou implies^ to Pnud« 
teles ; but his masterpiece is bett^ calculated for 
the decoration of a school of anatomy than for the 
embellishment of a church. The exterior of th<» 
chancel is lined with marble divided into paiinels, 
eadb of which has its basso relievo ; the interior is 
wainscotedj and carved in a very masterly style. 
The whole of the dMmcel wwi erected by St. Charles 
Borromeo. Two large pulpits stand one on each 
tide of its entrance ; that on the rights appropriated 
t0 the readiiig ci the gospel^ rats upon fonr 
bronze figures representmg the four mysterious 
animals of Earchiel ; lliat on the left is supported 
by liie foor doctors of the Latin chui'ch in the 
lya inf ^ metal. 

jBut it is not my intenti^Ei to enumerate all the 
emamrats of this dmrch« but merely to enable the 
reader to Ibrm a general: idea of its magnitsde 
aad decorations. When we saw it^ its magnificence 
WM en the dedine ; the inemne destined for its 
eooiplction and su^^rt had becR considerably re«- 
tnenchedl by the Emperor . Joseph^ and was^ I 
bdirre^ entireliy con&cated hj the French; the 
archfaishoprie and the chapter were impoverished 
hf exnctiDns and alienations; and thus all the re- 
sources that fed the splrador of this graad metn^ 
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political cathedral were drained or exhausted. 
Hence^ it deemed to want that neatness and lustre 
which arise from great attention and opulence 
united. Heie indeed, as in every territory where 
the French domineer, appearances of izreligion too 
ofiten strike the eye; neglected churches and 
plundered hospitals, 

Mdeaqae labentes Deorun et 
F«da nigro simulacra fumo, 

Horace, 

are frequent spectacles as little calculated to jdease 
the sight as to conciliate the judgment, that looks 
forward with terror to the consequences of such a 
system of atheism. In fact, the dilapidation of 
benevolent establishments and the decay of sacred 
edifices are neither the only nor the worst symp- 
toms of the propagation of French principles. 
The neglect of education, arising partly from the 
want of instructors, and partly from the suppres- 
sion of ancient establishments, and the early de- 
pravation of youth that results from it, are already 
deeply felt and lamented. The lawless example of 
the French soldiery dispersed over the whole ter- 
ritory, carries vice and impiety into every village 
and literally scatters disease and death, both of 
mind and body, over all this country lately so 
virtuous and so happy. 
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Il]« sitiin^ morbosque ferens loortaltbiM aegris 
^ascUurj et l^vo constristat lumine ccBlum.* 

En, 10. 

The character of St. Ambrose^, the celebrated 
archbishop of Milan^ his eloquence^ his firmness, 
and his political, as well as ecclesiastical influence, 
are well known ; but it is not equally so, that he 
modelled and regulated the liturgy of his church, 
and that this liturgy is still in use in the Cathedral, 
and indeed in most of the capitular and parochial 
churches of this diocese. The reader, who may 
perhaps be acquainted with such forms of public 
prayer only as are of a later invention, will be sur- 
prized to hear that the Ambrosian liturgy in the 
fourth century, was more encumbered, as a pro- 
testant would express it, with rites and ceremonies 
than the Roman is in the nineteenth. It must be 
remembered that St. Ambrose did not institute or 
compose the liturgy that now bears his name (it 
existed before his time, and was probably coeval 
with the church of Milan) but that he merely re- 
duced it into better order, and improved it in ex- 
pression and arrangement 



* So Sirios^ when his baleful beaniB arise 
And glare disastrous o*er the sadden'd skies^ 
Affrights the'nations; while his burning breath 
Darts down disease^ and piestilence^ and death. 

Pitt. 
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The body of this sunt lies^ not in the Cathe- 
dral^ bat in an ancient church at a considerable dis- 
tance from it, that is now called from him the Ba- 
silica Ambromna^ and is said to have been that in 
which he generally offidated. Tbongh ancient^ it 
has been so often repaired that it may possibly re- 
tain not much of its original materiab or appear- 
ance. One proof indeed of its antiquity is the 
gradual elevation of the ground all around it, oc- 
casioned by the ruins of neighboring buildings ; so 
that you descend some steps to enter it ; a circum- 
stance that gives it a damp and cheerless aspect. 
It has in front a large court surrounded with gal- 
leries conformably to the anci^it mode, which 
ought never to have been neglected, because it 
contributes so m^ch to the silence and the tran- 
quillity BO necessary to the exercise of devotion. 
The doors axe of bronze and said to be those which 
St. Ambrose closed against the Emperor Theo- 
dosius; but without the least foundation, as no 
doors were closed on the occasion ; the piety of 
the Ekup^or rendered such a precaution unneces- 
sary, and in the next place the present doora were 
made in the ninth century. 

The church is divided by arcades into a nave 
and two aisles ; it is terminated by a semicircle, 
and vaulted nearly in the same manner as the 
chnich of the Cardmsians at Rome (the great hall 
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of Dio^^etittii's badift). l^e bedy of the mnt is 
supposed to lie under the high altar together with 
those of S(L Gerrasiua and St. Protaaius^ of his 
brother Satyrus and of bk sister Marcellina* St. 
Victor's church called in St. Ambrose's time, JBoa* 
Uca Portiana^ is eimobled by its connexion with 
the actions of the saint^ and by his contests witb 
the Anaha. It is however old in site and in name 
only ; tlie whole iabric being entirely modem, and 
far too gaudy feranciciit taste. This censure in- 
deed may be passed upon many other churdies ki 
MUariy whi^ lose much of thdr msyei^y and erad 
of their beauty by the profiisioii of ridi and splen- 
did dec(»ationB that eaomiber ikmxi. 'Hie mate^ 
rials of aU are costly, the arrangement of most is 
tasteless ; yet there are few wfai^ do not present 
scmie obfoet of curiosity wordiy of a visit. Tlie 
same observation is applieable botk to the convents 
%sA to the palaces. 

From these edifices therefore we will pass to 
the Ambrosian library, an establishment which, 
notwidistaadyii^ its sqopellation, has no connexion 
widi antiqiitty, and ows its existence entirdy to 1}i^ 
munlficenceof Cardinal Fedtrigo Borromeo, nepheir 
of 5t Charks, and his successor in ibe See of Mi- 
lan. This prelate, who seems to have inherited 
the virtues, if not the talents of his uncle, began to 
collect books when a. studant at Rome, and en- 
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larging his plan as he advanced in age and digni- 
ties, at length when raised to the archbishopric, 
erected an edifice, placed his collection in it, and 
opened it to the public under the title of Bibliotheca 
Ambrosiana. It contains about forty thousand 
volumes, and more, it is said, than fifteen thousand 
mannscripts. There is also annexed to this library 
a gallery of pictures, statues, antiques, and medals, 
which contained many articles of great rarity and 
reputation. But these, whether statues, medals, 
. or paintings, have, together with the most valu- 
able books and manuscripts, been conveyed to Paris. 
The hall of this Ubrary is well-proportioned, though 
not so large as might be expected, and as is indeed 
requisite for a collection of books so considerable. 
The ceiling is adorned with paintings, and the 
space between the bookcases and the cornice filled 
up, by the portraits of the most eminent authors, 
whose writings are deposited below, or to use the 
elevated language of Pliny the Elder, quorum im- 
mortaks armuBy in locis iisdem loquunturJ^ 

It is well known, that one of the most curious 
and valuable articles in this library was a manu- 
script collection of various works of Leonardo da 
Vtfici, accompanied with drawings, designs, &c. 



Pliny, xxxv. 
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which had been presented to it by a citizen of the 
name of Gakas Arconatiy who generously refhsed 
vast stuns offered for this precioas deposit^ and to 
secore its possession to his country, consigned it 
to the Ambrosian library as to an inviolable sanc- 
tuary. The reputation of Lemardo^ whose genius 
ranged over all the sciences at pleasure, and shone 
with equal lustre in poetry, painting, architecture^ 
and philosophy, gave these yolumes of sufficient 
importance in themselves, an inestimable value in 
the eyes of his countrymen, who accordingly, with 
that enthusiasm for the arts whidi distinguishes 
the modem Italians as honorably as it did the an- 
cient Greeks, erected a marble statue to the donor, 
and enregistered his name among the public bene- 
factors of the city. What then must have been 
their rage and indignation when they saw this re- 
lict, the object of their pride and complacency, 
torn from them by the French,"*^ and sent off jum- 
bled and tost in the common mass of plunder, to 
Fkris ? But this injustice was not the last nor the 
greatest insult offered to the feelings of the MUor 
nese by their invaders. 

In the refectory or hall of the convoatt of the 



Di Parigi 
Le yagabonde belve. 



Ab. Monti* 
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Dominicaiis was^ as n well knowir^ the odiebrated 
Last Snpper bj the same pamter^ supposed to be 
his masterpiece* The coHveat tras suppressed ; the 
hall was turned into a stote^room c^ artillery; aad 
the picture was used as a tsrget fisr the soldiers .to 
fire at! The heads were their iayorite marks^ and 
that of our Saviour in preference to the others. 
Their impiety, though wanton and to them unpro- 
fitable, was impotent, and may be passed over with 
contemptuous aUnorrence ; but their barbarism in 
defacing a nuisterpiece which, though in decay, 
was still a model in the art, succeeded to the fuU 
extent even of their mischievous wishes, and has 
erased for ever one of the noblest specimens of 
painting in the world. It may be doubted whether 
the GrOths, the Lombards, or even the Huns were 
ever guilty of such unnecessary outrage. 

In colleges, hospitals, and estaUishmnts of 
charity in general, Milan is or rather was^ most 
splendidly endowed, owing in a great degtee to the 
princely munificence of St. Charles. Of the for- 
mer, the college of Brera, once belonging to the 
Jesuits, is the principal ; it contained twelve hun*- 
dred students besides professors, masters^ and 
teachers ; is of great extent and magnificence. Its 
courts (surrounded with galleries in two stories 
supported by granite pillara) its staircase, its library, 
and its observatory, are much admired by the ilii- 
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laness, and not wkbont reaacm ; hat the galleriei 
would appear to more advantage if the piBars were 
nearer. Wide inteicokunniotions are howevw yery 
general in ahnocrt all galleries^ piatzas, and coloii«> 
nodes, that I have seen even in Italy ; a defect moi^ 
opposite p^haps to Gieatness of manher and even 
to beauty than any other. 

The Seminary, and Colkgio Hetvetko, particu- 
larly the latter, are adorned in tbe same mamier 
with courts and porticos, and furnished with noble 
halls and libraries. 

The Ospedak Maggiore is an immense edifice; 
its principal court, for it has several, is more than 
three hundred feet square ; it is lined with a double 
portico, supported by columns of granite: the 
lower order is Ionic, the upper Composite ; it con- 
tains more than twelve hundred persons, and has 
halls appropriated to different trades and to work- 
ing convalescents. 

The Lazardto is a spadoua quadrangle of twelve 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and tvirelve haa- 
dred in breadth. It contains about three boa* 
dred rooms with fire-places, is surrounded by a 
stream, and atoirably adapted iot the residence of 
^idemical patients, by its airiness and deanli* 
nesfl. In the centm of the jpourt stands a ehi^^el^ 
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SO contrived that the priest at the altar may be seen 
by the sick even from their beds. The pillars that 
support the portico are slender^ and distant from 
each other; yet the solidity, uniformity, and im- 
mensity of this edifice give it a grand and very 
striking appearsmce. It is now used as barracks, or 
rather, I believe, as cavalry stables. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect an account of 
the remains of ancient magnificence, the relics of 
that imperial splendor which once adorned Milan, 
and is recorded in the well known verses c^ Au- 
sonius. 



duplice muro 



Amplificata loci species, populique volaptas 
Circus, et indusi moles cuneata theatri ; 
Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opulensque Moneta, 
£t regio fierculei Celebris ab honore lavacri, 
Conctaque marmoreis ornata peristyla signis ; 
Meniaque in valli forinam circomdata labro :- 
Omnia quse magnis operum veliit smula formis 
Excellunt ; nee juncta premit vicinia Romee. 

But of these edifices the names only remain, 
annexed to the churches built on their site, or over 
their ruins. — Sta. Maria del Circo, S. Georgia at 
Palazzo, S. Vittore al Thaxtro. We must except 
the baths, of which a noble fragment still stands 
near the parochial church of St. Lorenzo. It con- 
sists of sixteen I^utiful Corinthian columns fluted. 
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and of white marble, with tibieir architrave. They are 
all of the best prc^rtibn, and placed at the distance 
of two diameters and a quarter, the most regular 
and most graceful intercolumniation. The houses 
behind the pillars, and indeed the church itself, 
evidmtly stand on ancient foundations, and have 
enabled the antiquary to ascertain with tolerable 
accuracy the form of the original building. The 
era of the erection of these baths is not known, but 
the extreme elegance of the remains is a sufficient 
proof that they are the work of a period of archi- 
tectural perfection, and consequently long prior to 
the iron age of Maximian.^* 

But while the grand features of the ancient are 
wanting to the modem city, the minor advantages 
are nearly the^ same in both ; and the plenty, the 
number of splendid and well-fumidhed houses, and 
till the present disastrous epoch, the simple manly 
manners of the inhabitants of Milan in the eigh- 
teenth' century would, perhaps, enable it to vie, 
without losing much by the comparison, with Me- 
diolanum in the fourth. 

Copia renim 
InDumene cultaeque domus— fecunda viromm 
Ingenia; antiqui mores .... 



^mt*mMmtm 



* The inscription on one of the pilasters is generally ac- 
knowledged to have no reference to this edifice. 

VOL. IV. D 
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The mental qoalifications wbioh the poet as- 
cribes to the ancient inhabitants of Milan may, 
perhaps with equal reason be attributed to the 
modem; especially as the Italians are no where 
deficient in natcural abilities. I do not however find 
that this city was at any period particularhf preg-^ 
nant with genius^ nor do I recollect the names of any 
very iUustrions writers bom in it, or formed in its 
schools. We may therefore consider the import of 
this Terse, as far as it confers on the Milanese any 
pre-eminence of talent, as merely poetical and com-* 
plimentary.* Another mark of resemblance I mnst 
mention, which is, that the modem like the an- 
cient town is snrronnded with a double wall, which 
is perhaps rused on the fovmdatioas of the old 
double circumference, and may be considered as an 
indication that the city covers as great a space naw 
as formerly, and perhaps contains as many inha- 
bitants. 

I shall say nothing of the intended onbdlidsi- 

- - 

* The author does not mean to iasiniiate that Bfilaii has 
produced no great men^ or no celebrated authors; but that 
the great men and celebrated authors which she has produced, 
either as natives or students^ have not acquired that pre- 
eminence of fame which distinguishes the denizens of several 
other dties^ such as Verona, Padua, and Florence; and of 
course that they were not entitled to ttie appdlation of rtrn 
illustrious writers. 
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ments^ nor of the ifatore Forum of Bonaparte : the 
present governmeTit has a gredt talent for destmc^ 
tion^ and is now occnpied in the demolition of ram-^ 
parts^ convents^ and houses, to make room for the 
latter edifice^ destined hereafter to outshine that of 
Trajan itself. When it is to be begun is not known ; 
meantime the work of destruction proceeds. How- 
erer be these improyements what they may, I must 
«ay, that the beauties of Milan are not a little at 
present, and in opposition to the poet's declaratioi* 
were, I believe, anciently still more eclipsed by the 
splendor of Rome^ Juncta premit viciHm Ronue^ 
an observation applicable to Mikmy to Genoa, and 
^till more to Florence because nearer that Capital, 
so long the seat of beauty, of empire, and of Mar 
jeity,* 



* The trayeller would do well to risit, as he easily may, 
the three cities above-mentioned, to which we may add 
Turin and l^enice on his way to Rome. Ad for ffaples it 
delves its attractions not from art bat from tiature> and will 
charm as long as its bay with all its isles, its coasts with 
their windings, its lakes with their wild borders and classic 
haunts^ and its mountains with their fires> fertility and ver- 
idure continue to glow with the beams of the sun that now 
enlightens them. 



d2 
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CHAP. II. 



Cixmo — The Larian Lake-^Pliniana, the intermit- 
ting Fountain — Insula Comacena — The Logo di 
Lecco — The Addua — Site of Plinj/s Villas— Oh-* 
servations on Collegiate Churches — Lago di Lu- 
gano — Varese and its Lake. 

« 

On Monday the S7th of September, we %tt out 
from Milan, about twelve o'clock^ and took Uie 
road to Como. The distance is about twenty-^six 
miles, and runs over an extensive plain, presaiting 
in the midst of verdure and fertility many villas, 
but no object particularly interesting. 

At Berlasina (about half way) we changed 
horses; and a few miles further on, the distant 
Glaciers began to increase in magnitude and gran- 
deur, and at the same time, the country around 
gradually assumed rougher features, and presented 
hills heightening as we advanced, and exhibiting a 
variety of wild broken scenery. We. entered Camo 
about six o'clock. 

Cotmim is like most of the towns between the 
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Alps and Apennines of great antiquity^ and like 
them also it owes i]t3 origin to a Gallic tribe, and 
its importance to Roman colonization. For the 
latter benefit it was indebted partly to the father 
of Poinpey, and partly to Julius Caesar. It nevet' 
fdU to its lot to make a figure in the world, nor 
indeed to attract the attention of the historian, 
either by its glories or by its reverses ; and it seems 
to have derived from its humble mediocrity a 
greater degree of security and quiet in the num- 
berless disasters of Italy than any of the more 
powerful and more illustrious cities can boast of. 
Its principal advantage is its situation, and its 
greatest glory is the reputation of one of its an- 
cient denizens, Pliny the Younger. Its situation is 
beauttiul. On the southern extremity of the Larian 
lake it commands a fine prospect of that noble 
expanse of water, with its bold and varied borders. 
It is covered behind, and on each side, with fertile 
hflls. It is an episcopal town of some extent, and 
of a pleasing appearance. The cathedral is of white 
marble, and mixed architecture : the front is of 
light and not inelegant Gothic ; the nave is sup- 
ported by Gothic arches ; the choir and transepts 
are adorned with composite pillars ; a dome rises 
over the centre. The effect of the whole, though 
the mixture is incorrect, is not unpleasant. In the 
front of the cathedral, there is a statue of Pliny 
with basso relievos alluding to his writings, and 
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on each side of the grand entrance is an inscription 
in his honor. The inscriptions are more commend- 
able for the spirit than for the style ; the best of 
the two concludes in the following manner. 

Qrdo, populusque ComeDak Caiam Pliaium Secundiua 
...... Municipem suum incomparabilem statult et elogia 

ornavere^ 

Fauatua honor^ dalcuque juvat me fama Secundum 
At mage CQncivea hsc poniisie neoa. 

Without doubt, a writer so much attached to 
his country on one side, and so fond of fame on the 
other, as Pliny seems to have been, may be sup- 
posed to look down with complacency on the 
honors thus zealously paid in his beloved Comum^ to 
his memory so many ages after his decease. How- 
ever, these honors are justly due, not to his reputa- 
tion only but to his public spirit, as few citizens seem 
to have conferred so many solid benefits upon their 
country as he did on Comum. In the first place he es-^ 
tablished, or at least, he contributed largely both by 
his example and munificence, to the establishment 
of a school with an able teacher at its head.'f' In 
the next, he provided a fund for the support of free. 

* Tu(B meaque delidcs, saya he to his friendj speaking. o£' 
thts towji^ their common country.— *i. 3. 

t iv. Ep. 13. 
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children ; ^mlt a temple to contain the husts' of the 
Emperors^ which he had presented to his fellow 
citizens ; ^ adorned the temple with a hronze sta« 
tae of exquisite workmanship^ dignam temphy dig^ 
num Deo donum ;-f- voluntarily resigned a legacy in 
favour of Comum ; and, in short, seized every oc- 
casion of manifesting his affection for the town 
and for its inhabitants. Few characters in truth 
appear more accomplished and more amiable than 
that of Pliny the Younger. Indefatigable both in 
the discharge of his duties and in the proseeution 
of his studies, frugal in the management and gene-«^ 
rous in the disposal of his fortune, gentle in the 
private intercourse of society, but firm and intrepid 
in his public capacity, grateful and affectionate as 
a husband and friend, just as a magistrate, and 
high-minded as a senator, he seems to have ^ pos- 
sessed the whole circle of virtues, and to have 
acted his part in all the relations of life with grace 
and with propriety. Nothing can be more pleasr 
ing than the picture which be gives of his domestic 
occupations, and tew lessons are more instructive 
than the transcript which we find in his epistles, of 
his sentiments and feelings on every occasion 
where friendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism, are 
interested. It is true, that the picture is drawn by 
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Pfiny himself^ aad bodi it and the' transcript 66h- 
fessedly intended for the public ; bat the intimacy 
mi snch men as Tacitus^ Saetonins, and Qnintilian^ 
and the countenance of an Emperor like Trajan, 
who knew so well bow to appreciate merit, . aire 
sufficient gnarantees that the author's life and 
writings were not at variance. One reflection how- 
ever occurs not a little derogatory to the real sub- 
stantial virtue of Pliny, and that isy that its motive 
was, or to speak more tenderly, seems to have been 
vanity i^ a mean principle that makes virtue the 
handmaid of self-love, and instead of the noble ob- 
ject of ambition, degrades her into its tool and in- 
strument. But, Christianity alone can correct this 
depravity ; and we can only deplore the misfoitnne 
of Pliny, who never open^ his eyes to its hea- 
venly light. 

We may collect from Pliny that Comum was in 
his time a rich and flourishing city, adorned with 
temples, statues, porticos, and pillared gates, and 
encircled with large and splendid villas; that it 
was governed by decurions, inhabited by opulent 
citizens, and endowed with rich lands. In most 
of these respects, modem Como does not peiiiaps 
yield to the ancient city. The cathedral, in 
materials, ^magnitude, and probably in decoration, 

• * ix.S. 
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though, not m a style^ equals the temple of Jupiter, 
and tea or fifteen other churches, four or five of 
which, are remarkahle for some peculiar excella&ce 
or other, inay be deemed as oroameDtal to the dty 
as half the number of temples. One of these 
churches, tiiuit of St. Gioommiy is adorned by several 
inllars, whicfa are supposed to have bdonged to a 
portico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Faba^ 
tus, his wife's grandfather."*^ Three colleges of re- 
putation, and as many public libraries, are advan- 
tages, which Pliny would have extolled with 
rapture, and are far superior, it must be owned, 
even to the collection of imperial statues, and to 
tiie temple erected for their receptacle.'f' To com- 
plete the resemblance or the equality, Como is now, 
(was Utdy, I should have said) as anciently, 
governed by Decurions of birth and property ; to 
which I must add, that it contains a population of 
nearly twenty thousand souls. Pliny therefore 
might still behold his beloved country with delight, 
and exult in its pi'osperity after so many cmturies 
of revolution, as well as in its gratitude after so 
many ages of barbarism and oblivion. 



* V.19. 

t The curious reader may see a description of a temple 
which Pliny was about to erect, though probably on his 
Tuscan property, not at Camum. — ^ix. 40. 
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Next morning we embarked at nine ocloek. 
The view of the lake finom the town is confined to 
a small basin that forms the harbor of Ctmio, but 
the view of the town ftom the lake> taken at the 
distance of a mile from the quay^ is extremelj 
beautiful. The expanse of water immediately, 
under the eye^ the boats gliding across it ; beyond 
it the town with its towers and domes, at the foot 
of three conical hills all green and wooded, that in 
the middle crowned with a crested castle, extend-* 
ing Its ramparts down the declivity ; on both sides 
bold eminences, chequered with groves and villas ; 
form altogether a varied and most enchanting 
picture. 

On passing the little promontory that forms 
the harbor, we discovered a fine sheet of water of 
seven miles, with the pretty little town of Carmbio 
full before us ; and on our left, an opening betweea 
the hills, through which we discovered some 
glaciers^ and in particular Mount St. Bernard, 
covered with perpetual snows. The mountains on 
both sides rose to a great eli/evation, sometimes 
ascending abruptly from the lake itself, and some- 
times swelling gradually from its borders, always 
shaded with forests of firs and chestnuts, or clad 
v/ith vines and olives. But whether steep or 
sloping, the declivities are enlivened by number- 
less villas, villages, coavmts, and towns^ seated 
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'sometimes on the very verge of the water, some- 
times, perched on* crags mid precipices ; here im- 
bosomed in groves, and th^e towering on the 
summits of the mountains. This mixture of soli- 
tude and of animation, of grandeur and of beauty, 
joined with the brightness of the sky, the smooth- 
ness of the lake, and the warm beams of the sun 
playing upon its surface, gave inexpressible interest 
to the scene, and excited in the highest degree ouf 
delight and admiration. 

We next doubled the verdant promontory of 

Tomo on the right, and bending towards the 

eastern bank, landed at a villa called Pliniana. It 

owes this appellation, as the reader will easily 

guess, to the intermittent fountain so minutely 

described by the younger Pliny. It is situated on 

the margin of the lake, at the foot of a precipice, 

from which tumbles a cascade, amid groves of 

beeches, poplars, chestnuts, and cypresses. A 

serpentine walk leads through these gloves, and 

discovers at every winding some new and beautiful 

view. The &mous fountain bursts from the rock 

in a small court behind the house, and passing 

through the under story, falls into the lake. Pliny's 

description of it is inscribed in large characters in 

the hall, and is still supposed to give an accurate 

account of the phaenomenon. It is rather singular 

that the intervals of the rise atod fall of this spring 
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should be stated differently by the elder and by the 
younger Pliny; both of whom must have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it. The former 
represents it as increasing and decreasing every, 
hour — In Comemijuxta Larium locum, f cm larjgus, 
horis singuUs semper mtumescit, ac residet;^ the 
latter thrice a day only^— ^er in die statis auctibus 
ac dimihutionibus crescit, decreseitque.^ According 
to some modem observers^ the ebb and flow are 
irregular; but the greater number^ with the in- 
habitants of the house^ assure us^ that now^ as in 
Pliny's time^ it takes place usually thrice a day ; 
%istuilly, because in very stormy and tempestuous 
weather^ the fountain is said to feel the influaace 
of the disordered atmosphere^ and to vary consi^ 
derably in its motions. This latter circumstance 
leads to the following conjectural explanation of 
the cause of this phaenomenon. 

The west wind, which regularly blows upon 
the lake at twelve o'clock, or mid-day, begins at 
nine in the upper regions, or on the summits of 
the mountains ; upon these summits^ and particu-* 
larly that which ripes behind the PlimanUy there 
are several cavities that penetrate into the bowels 
of the mountain, and communicate with certain 
internal reservoirs of water, the existence of which 
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bas been ascertained by yarious observations. 
Now, wben the wind rushes down the cavities 
above-mentioned, and reaches tl^ water, it ruffles 
its surface, and carries its waves against the sides 
of the cavern, where, just above its ordinary level, 
there are little fissures or holes. The water raised 
by the impulse which it receives from the wind, 
rises to these fissures, and passing through them 
trickles down, through the crevices that communi- 
cate with the fountain below, and gradually fills it. 
In stormy weather the water is impelled with 
greater violence, and flows in greater quantities, 
till it is nearly exhausted ; or at least, reduced too 
low to be raised again to the fissures. Hence, on 
such occasions, the fountain fiUs with rapidity first, 
and then dries up, or rather remains low, till the 
reservoir regains its usual level, and impelled by 
the wind, begins to ebb again. Such is the ex- 
planation given by the Abate Carlo Amoretti. 

We had not time to verify the return of the 
fountain, virhich when we Visited it, was at its 
lowest ebb, but we have no doubt as to the flux 
and the reflux ; the regularity of which was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the servants of the house, 
and indeed by that of all persons in its vicinity. 
After all, this fountain is classical, the scenery 
around it is romantic, and the way' to it is magni- 
ficent ; but in itself, it is inferior in every respect 
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to the intermitting fountain neat Settk in Yorkshire^ 
whose ebb and flow recur every quaiter of an hour^ 
and succeed each other without a minute's varia- 
tion. 

Some writers have 8opp09ed> that one of thd 
villas which Pliny possessed in the neighborhood 
of Como occupied this site; but though he had 
many in the vicinity of the lake^ he yet describes 
Dnly his two favorite retreats, aad the situation of 
the PA'niwwi ccHTesponds with neither The one 
was, it seems, on the very verge of the lake, almost 
rising out of the waters, ^Bd in this respect it 
res^nbled the Fliniana ; but it would be difficult 
to find in the latter sufficient space among the 
rocks for iSt^ gtstatto qutB spatiosissimo ay^sto leoiter 
h^Uctkun The other villa might possibly have 
ftood on the neighboring promontory of Torno^ 
whence (edittssimo dorso) it might have com- 
manded two bays. Tha:^ are, indeed> many situa* 
tions on the banks of the lake whidi correspond 
with Pliny's descriptions, and consequently leave 
us at a loss to guess at the particular spots to 
which he alludes. A little farther on, the lake 
first contracts itself at BriennOy remarkable for its 
flourishing laurels, and then expands again and 
makes a fine sweep, which forms the hsij of Agregno^ 
a busy little town, the mart of the neighboring 
Tallies. The banks still continued to present the 
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same bold and wooded scexiery — anuBnum^ (as 
Pliny the Elder expresses it) arbusto agro — the 
constant characteristic feature of the Larian lake^ 
and territory. 

We wsX landed on a little island^ now called 
IDiS. Giavanm, anciently, that is, in the seventh 
century. Insula Comacena. This island is wooded 
and cultivated like a garden, or rather, aai orchard^ 
, and presents a most enchanting retreat to its pro* 
prietor^ if he have either taste to discern, or meauB 
to enjoy it beauties. However^ with all the charms 
of its situation, it never seems to have attracted 
much notice, as we find no allusion to it among 
the ancients, and little attention paid to it by the 
moderns. But, in the ages of barbarian invasion, 
and particularly under the Lmigobardic kings, it 
was occasionally resorted to as an asylum safe 
from sudden attack, and sometimes capable of 
sustaining a siege. There is, indeed, an ' account 
of one of the Longobardk monardis having dis- 
covered and conveyed to Pcwia a treasure which 
the Romans had here deposited; a circumstance 
which, with a^ few additional embellishments, 
might be worked into a tolerable romance, 
especially as the age, in which the event is sup- 
posed to have taken place;, is fertile in legends, and 
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of course folly open to fiction. We are told^ in-^ 
deed> that it afibrded a retreat to the Christians 
during the persecutions of the three first centnries^ 
and that from their nmnb^rs it derived the rank of 
a town^ under the appellation of ChristopoUs ; 
that it next sheltered the Greek exaichs^ and 
enabled them to make a successful stand against 
the Lmgobardic invaders; and, in fine, that it 
became an independent republic, extended its con- 
quests over the neighboring banks, and carried on 
jst long and eventful war with Como. Bnt^ these 
and its other brilliant achievements, not having a 
lliucydides to transmit them emblazoned to pos- 
terity, are gradually sinking into darkness, and will 
probably ere long be buried in total oblivion. 
This romantic island swells gently from the lake, 
is about a mile in length, half a mile in breadth, 
and half a mile distant from the western bank. 

Ndgu'ly opposite to it on the eastern bank, the 
rocks and precipices are rough, shapeless, and 
menacing ; hollowed into caverns and recesses, all 
dark and tremendous ; while beneath them the 
water is unusually deep, and from its depth, and 
the shade which the superincumbent rocks cast 
upon it, appears bl|Lck and dismal to the eye as 
well as to the imagination. 

As we advanced, we passed some beautiful 1)ays 
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aftd promontories with their villas and villages. 
Among these are Balbiano ; Lenna, where some 
years ago a subterraneous temple was discovered 
with a marble statue of Diana ; and on the very 
margin of the lake, Villaf which took its name 
without^ doubt from the mansion which formerly 
occupied the same spot, and seems to have been of 
great extent and magnificence, as remains' of pillars 
are discernible, in calm weather, under the water 
close to the shore. Some antiquaries suppose this 
to be the real site of Pliny's villa ; he could not 
indeed have chosen a more beautiful spot, nor, if 
we may believe the general opinion, a more 
genial climate. Hence, its productions, such as 
aloes, capers, &c. seem to belong to a more souths 
em sky, and surprize us by their blooming ap* 
pearance under the snowy brows of the Alps. We 
then traversed the little bay of Tramczzina, and 
landed at Cadcnabbia about four o'clock. 

The view from Cadenabbia is the most exten- 
sive, and at the same time, the most interesting on 
the lake ; it takes in the greatest expanse of water, 
because it overlooks the Larian before its division 
into its two branches (one of which takes its name 
from Como^ and the other from Lecco) and it in- . 
eludes the greatest variety of scenery, because it 
commands the entrance into both these branches, 
and the promontory that separates them from each 

VOL. IV. E 
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Qtber. This ptomontQrj swdli into a lofty 
emneQce, ii,eoyered with woods, adorned witK 
^▼eral Villas, and crowned with a convent. |t it 
called Bellaggio, from a viUage that itands on its 
extremity. 

In firoaf and over the widest part of the Ifidce 
rises a rough rocky shore, with a ridge of bn^cen 
grotesqni^ mbimtains beyond, and above thetn ^ 
bare pointed snnunit of Monie Ifignom^ one of ^% 
highest of the Alps. As the situation of Cadenaffbia 
b so beantifbl, and as its acc(wimodati<»is are good, 
the traveller, who wishes to explore the recesses^ 
the Larian lake and its bordering nioantiins^ 
may make it his head-quarters, and from thence 
commence his excursions. Belkfggio, and tibe 
branch of the lake which lies beyond it, will finrt 
attract his attention. The Logo di Lecco (for so 
that branch is called) takes its name from the town 
of Leeco (probably the ancient Licini Forum) which 
atands at its extremity, at nearly the same distanee 
from the point of separation as is Camo. The 
Logo di Lecco is, properly speaking, the channel of 
the \^<2ii!ii (Addm msu carulus)* which flowing 
throngh the npper and wider part of d^e lak^may 
be considered aa^ turning from it at 
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and coatracttng its diaimel as it withdraws^ at 
length resumes its original form and name a littlie 
l)eyond Lecco. 

The next excursion may be to Bellam^ some 
nales above Cadcrudpbia, md on the opposite side of 
the lake. He will here visit a carem farmed by 
the falling of the river Piaoerna through a rocky 
diff, and called very approprktely from its darkness 
a^d the murmBrs of the torrent^ LOrrido. Loirev 
down and nearly opposite Cadenabbia is a village 
called Capuana, supposed by some antiquaries to 
have been the real situation of Pliny's lower villa; 
Their coBJectares are fotmded principaHy npon a 
Mosiac pavement discovered there^ a circamstante 
which proves indeed that a villa was there, but 
nothing more. Both Pliny*s fitvorite seats must, I 
conceive, have been in the neighborhood of Comum.^ 
Not lar from this vUli^e is a stream • called Ltate, 
which bursts from a vast cavern on the side of a 
mountain, and forms a cascade of more than' a 
thousand feet before it reaches the plain. The 
cavern is supposed to extend for miles through the 
bowels of the mountain, and even to lead to the 
icy summit which supplies the stream. 

Thence the traveller may return by Bellaggw, 
and range through its groves of olive and pines, 
visit its palaces, and compare it with the descrip- 
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tion which Pliny gives of his upper villa or his 
Tragedia; for on tliis spot it stood, if we may 
credit antiquaries, and certainly a more command- 
ing and majestic site he could not have chosen ; 
but though several circumstances of the description 
agree with this situation, yet, I doubt much as to 
the accuracy of their application — Imposiia savis 
locum prospicit . . . lacu latius utitur . . . Jiuctus 
non sentitf &c. are features applicable to a hundred 
situations on both the shores of the lake, as well as 
to the promontory of Bellaggio ; while the only 
expression which seems to distinguish it from many 
others is not, in my opinion, applicable, in Pliny's 
sense, to the spot in question. His words are — 
Hac umm sinum molli curvambie amplectitur ; ilia 
editissimo dorso duos dirimit. That the word sinus 
may be understood of the two branches of the lake 
I admit, but that it is not so extensively applied in 
this passage must appear evident, when we con- 
sider that no villa, garden, nor park, can be sup- 
posed to embrace in its windings one of the 
branches of the lake, which is fifteen miles in 
length; and consequently we may conclude that 
the word sinus here signifies one of the little bays ' 
formed by some of the numberless promontories^ 
that project from the shores between Conio and 
Cadenqbbia. 

I must here notice another mdstake^ into which 
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the same antiquaries seem to have fallen- They 
suppose that the channel between the island above 
described and the shore, is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing words: — QuidEuripus viridis et gemmemf* 
Now it is evident from the context, that the villa 
to which this Euripus belonged, was in the imme^ 
diate vicinity of Como^ suburbanum atncenmimumy 
Hn appellation by no means applicable to a seat 
sixteen or eighteen miles distant from a country 
town. 

But ^'to return to BcUaggio. — ^This delightful 
spot, now covered with villas and cottages, was, 
during the anarchical contests of the middle ages, 
not unfrequently converted into a receptacle of 
robbers, outlaws, and banditti, who infested all the 
borders of the lake during the night, and in day- 
time concealed^ themselves amid these thickets, 
caverns^ and fastnesses : and indeed when neglected, 
and abandoned to ^ nature it must have resembled 
the fictitious haunts of Apuleius's robbers, and have 
been a steep and savage wilderness Mom horridus, 
syhestriSf frondibus umbrosus et imprimis alius 
. . . per obUqua decexa . \ . sa.vis as- 
perrimis cingitur.^ 

From Cadenabbia we sailed to Menaggio^ a few 

s 
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miles higher np the lake. From this little town 
we had a full view of the lake from* Bellaggio to 
Graoedona and Damaso; beyond this latter place 
the Larian receivet the Adda^ after which it con- 
tracts its channel^ and changes its name into the 
Logo di Chiaoama. We are now about to take 
our leave of this celebrated lake^ but think it 
necessary first to make some general observatioaa. 

The lake of Como, or the Larian (for so it is 
still called^ not unfreqaently even by the common 
people) retains its ancient dimensions unaltered^ 
and is fifty miles in length, ft'om three to six m 
breadth, and from forty to six hundred feet in 
depth. Its form is serpentine, and its banks are 
indented with frequent creeks and harbors ; it 19 
subject to sudden squalls, and sometimes evea 
when calm, to swells violent and unexpected; both 
are equally dangerous. The latter are more fre^ 
quently experienced in the branch of the lake that 
terminates at Como than in the other parts, because 
it has no emissary or outlet, such as the Adda forms 
at Lecco. The mountains that border the lake 
are by no means either barren or naked; their 
lower regions are generally covered with olives, 
vines, and orchards ; the middle is encircled with 
groves of chestnut of great height and expantion, 
and the upper regicms are either downs, or forests 
of pine and fir, with the exception of certain very 
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ridges^ which aie necessarily eitber naked 
6r covered with snow^ Their sides are seldom 
formed of one continned 8te<^^ but nsaaUy inter- 
mpted bj fields and levels extending in some 
places into wide plains^ which supply ^bondant 
space for every kind of cnltivation. Hiese fertile 
plains are generally at one-third^ and some^un^ at 
two*1hirds5 of the total elevation. On or near 
these levels are most of the towns and villages^ 
that so beantifidly diversify the sides of the monn-> 
taois. 

Bnt cultivation is not the cmly source o£ the 
riches of the Larian territory : various mines of 
iroQ^ lead^ and copper, are now as tbey were 
anciently, spread oVer its surface^ and daily opei^ed 
in the bowels of its mountaiDs; besides quarries of 
marble, wych suf^ly Milan and all the neighbor* 
ing cities with the materials and the ornaments of 
their most magnificent churches. 

Not are {were I should say) the borders of the 
Zarian lake destitute of literary establishments. 
Sevefal convents, and some coU^iate churches 
kept or patronized schools, and spread knowlec^ 
and civilisation ov^ the surface of a country appar^ 
rendy rugged and abandon^. Collegiate dmrdieS) 
especiaily wh^e all the amons without exception, 
are obl%ed to . reside nine months in the year (as 
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in the district; of ABlan^ and iudee^ in all catbcdk 
countries) have always appeared to me of great 
utility in the .country in g€iieral> and particularly 
in remote tracts and iinfrequented proTinces. The 
persons promoted to stalls in these establishments 
are Generally such as have acqnired reputation as 
autho^, distinguished themselves in ^versities 
and colleges as professors^ or rendered themselvesi 
serviceftble as totors in private education. The 
eon:versation of such men was well calculated to 
propagate a spu-it of application and improvemeiit 
in the vicinity of their Chapter ; while the service 
of the churchy always supported in such establish-' 
ments with great decency and even splendor^ 
straigthened the influence of religion, and with it 
extended the graces and the charities which ever 
accompany its steps. To these we may add, that 
the decoraticms, both external and inten^l of these 
churches and of the buildings annexed to them, 
not only give employment almost constant to nu-* 
nierous arti^ns, but moreover inspire and keep 
alive a taste for tlie fine arts ; and to the number 
of such establishments and to their splendid em- 
bellishments we may perhaps ascribe that relish 
for music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and that nice discernment in these arts, so gene-- 
rally prevalent in It^ly, and observable even in 
peasants and dayJabourers. The entire suppres- 
sion therefore of such foundaticms, which is now 
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takiiig place almost ail ever the continent^ is to be 
lamented as impolitic and mischievous^ and likely 
in its consequences to deteriorate the taste^ and 
g^aduaUy to barbarize the manners of the people 
at large ; and in a special manner, of the inhabi- 
tants of wild and mountainous regions. 

I cannot turn from tlie Larian lake without re- 
minding the reader of the verses in which Clau- 
dian alludes to its magnitude, the fertility of its 
banks, and the mountains that border it. 

Frotinus umbrosa qua vestit littus oliva 
Larius^ et dulci mentitur Nerea fluctu, 
Farva puppe lacum praetervolat. Ocius inde 
Scandit inaccessos brumal! sidere montes. 

De Bello Getteo. 

We set out from Menaggio about ten o'clock, 
and took our way towards the lake of Lugano on 
foot, first over a fine hill, and then through a most 
delightful vale, between two very lofty and steep, 
but verdant mountains. From the summit of the 
hill we locdoed' down on the Lario^ and had also a 
distinct view of a considerable part of its eastern 
brkich, the Logo di Lecco. The latter part of the 
valley throu^ which we passed seems, at some 
distant period, to have been under water5 as it is 
low and swampy, and terminates in a lesser lake, 
called from its situation Logo di Piam. The pic- 
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toresqae hill wbich riws beyond this lake appears 
from the aiarshy flats that surroimd it^ as if it had 
OBce been an island. The traveller on passing the 
▼alley onght to tnm ronnd occasionally^ in order 
to beheld the magnificent barrier of craggy rocks 
that close it behind. 

LAGO DI LUGANO. 

Abont twelve o^dock we arrived at Porlezza, 
six miles from Menaggio, and immediately embark^ 
ed on the Lago di Lugano. This lake is twenty-five 
miles in length, in breadth fix>m three to six, and 
of immense depth ; indeed^ in some places, it is 
said to be almost unfathomable. Its former name 
was Ceremis Locus ; bnt whether known to the an- 
cients, or produced, as some have imagined, by a 
sudden convulsion in the fifth or sixth century, has 
not yet been ascertained. The banks are formed 
l^ the sides of two mountains, so steq> as to af- 
lord little room for villages or even cottages, and 
so high, as to cast a blackening shade over the sur- 
&€e of the waters. Hieir rocky bases are often^ 
times so perpendicular, and descend so rapidly into 
the gulph below, without shelving or gradation, as 
UtfC to allow shelter for a boat, or even fiioting iot 
a human being. Hence, altboi^h oova%d with 
wood hanging in vast masses of verdure firom the 
precipices, and althbugh bold and magnificent in 
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the highest degree from their hoik and elevfttioii, 
yet they inspire sensations of awe rather than of 
pleasure. The traveller feels a sort of terror as he 
glides nnder them^ and dreads lest the rocks shonld 
<;lose over bim^ or some fragment descend from 
the crag^ and bury him suddenly in the abyss. ' 

To this general description there are several 
exceptions, and in particular with reference to that 
part, which expanding westwanl forms the bay of 
Lugosm. Ilie banks here slope off gently towards 
the south and west, presenting fine hills, fields, aild 
villas, with the town itself in the centre, consisting 
in appearance of several noble lines of building*. 
On the craggy top of the promontory on one side 
of this bay stands a casde ; the toweripg summit of 
the opposite cape opens into green downs striped 
with forests, bearing a strong resemblance in sce- 
nery and elevation to the heights of Vallombrasa. 
The snowy pinnacles and craggy masses of the 
neighboring Alps rise behind the town, and form an 
immaise semicircular boundary. Hie town is said 
to be pretty, and the climate is considered as mild 
and genial. 

Lugano formerly enjoyed prosperity and inde* 
pendence under the protection of the Swiss Can- 
tons* In the late revolutionary war it was seized 
by the French^ and annexed to the Cisalpine Re- 
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public. The change was not very popular^ as may 
be imagined; however submission was unavoid- 
able, till, impoverished by taxes, and teased by 
swarms of blood-suckers under the titles of prefects, 
mayors, commissioners, &c. the inhabitants yield- 
ed to the impulse of courage, threw oflf the yoke, 
and expelled the Cisalpine officers. It was in ac- 
tual rebellion when we passed, and it had our cor- 
dial but unavailing wishes. In front of the town 
we sailed under a lofty mountain covered with 
wood, and projecting into the lake. Its interior is 
hollowed into a variety of caverns (called by the 
people cantini) remarkable for coolness and dry- 
ness. Here the citizens oi Lugano store their wine 
aiid corn, and in the summer months they keep 
their meat here, which, even in the most sultry 
weather, remains untainted for a considerable 
time. 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the southern 
than the northern extremity of the lake, which, a 
few miles beyond it, again expands and forms three 
other branches. One of the branches, bending * 
northward, is of considerable extent, and dis- 
charges itself by the river Tresa into the Logo 
Maggiore. In turning from Lugano, the depth of 
the lake is, where narrowest, considerably dimi- 
nished, a circumstance ascribed to the fall of a vast 
promontory. The same effect is supposed to have 
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been produced fay the same cause lower down^ 
near a town called Melano. These tremendons 
falls are occasioned principally by the action of 
subterraneous waters that hollow the mountain into 
caverns, and sometimes force their way through 
its sides, tearing it asunder as they rush forth^and 
hurling its fragments into the lake below. Such 
an event happened in the year 1528, and nearly 
swept away a little town called Campione, almost 
opposite Lugano; and again in the year 1710 near 
the Tresa (the emissary or outlet of the lake) and 
choked its channel with the ruins of a neighbor- 
ing mountain. Hence we may conclude, that those 
who ascribe the origin of the lake itself to an in- 
ternal convulsion, derive some presumptive and 
plausible arguments to support their conjecture 
fron the frequency of similar accidents. 

As we advanced the boatmen pointed to some 
distant caverns on the bank, as having once been 
the receptacles of a troop of banditti, who infested 
^he lake and its immediate neighborhood for a 
considerable time, and by the secrecy and the ex-* 
tent of their subterraneous retreats, long eluded the 
pursuit of government. We glided over the latter 
part in the silence and obscurity of evening, and 
landed at about half past seven at Porto. The car- 
riages had here been appointed to meet us, and as 
accommodations are very indifierent, being only a 
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village, we immediately set out for Varese. The 
diatance is seven miles. Hie coimtry is said to be 
very beautifol, but the darkness of the night pre- 
vented us ftom observing the scenery, 

At Bisuschio, the first village from Porto, there 
is a villa belonging to a £unily called the Cia^na, 
surrounded with a garden^ veramente Ingkse, for 
90 they assured us. In a ooontry like this, where 
there is so great a variety of ground, so much 
water, so much wood, and so much mountain, 
nothing is wanting to make a garden or park truly 
English but a little judgment, and some partiality 
for a rural life to bring it into action. It is to be 
regretted that this taste, bo conformable to nature, 
and so favorable both to public and private feH- 
city should .be uncommon in a country pre-emi- 
nently adorned with all the charms calculated to 
insfure and nourish it. 

Non nlltis aratro 

Dignus honos 5 squallent abductis arva colonis. 

QeoTg, i. 

Varae is a small and cleanly town. It ^eems 
formed principally of the villas of some of tb6 Mi- 
lanese nobility : the Ionic front of the principal 
church was the only object that attracted tny at- 
tention. 
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From VaresCy having sent the carriages to No- 
vara^ we proceeded post in the vehicles of the 
country to Laceno. We set ont about half past 
nine. The country which we traversed, when con- 
sidered as bordering upon the Alps, may be called 
flat, but it i» in reality varied with fine swells and 
undulations. Its principal ornament is the Logo 
di VaresCy an expanse of water very noble in itself, 
though it loses much of its real magnitude from 
the comparison which is perpetually made between 
this lake and the three inland seas in its immediate 
vicinity. It appears to be of an oval form, about 
twelve miles, m length, and six in breadth. Its 
banks slope geptly to the verge of the water, and 
fire covered with all the luxuriancy of vegetation. 
Fields of deep verdure bordered by lofty trees ; hills 
covered with thickets ; villas shaded with pines 
and poplars j villages encircled with vineyards, 
strike the traveller wherever he turns his eye, and 
amuse him as he wanders along the margin of the 
lake, with a continual picture of fertility and of 
happiness. 
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CHAP. HI. 



The Logo Maggiore or Verbanus — Its Islands — 
Lake of Mogotzo — Vdk of Ossola — Scmpiom — 
Arona — Colossal Statue of St. Chartfs — Obser- 
*oations on the Lakes — Comparison between the 
Italian and British Lakes — Niroara-^Vercelli 
— Plain of Turin. 

About twelve oclodk we arrived at Laceno, a 
large and handsome village on a bay of the Logo 
Maggiore. Close to this village northward rises 
a rough craggy mountain, that pours a constant 
stream in a cascade from its hollow bosom. In 
front spreads the Logo Maggiore^ in its widest ex- 
pansion. The ancient name of this lake was Fer- 
banus; its modem appellation is derived from ita 
greater magnitude, or rather from its superior 
beauty ; for in this latter quality pnly is the La^ 
rian lake inferior to it. Opposite the bay of 
Lavefw opens another bay, and in the centre of the 
latter rise the Borromean islands, which are con- 
sidered as the principal ornaments of the lake, and 
ranked indeed among the wonders of Italy. To 
these islands, therefore, wc immediately bent our 
course. 
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As we rowed along gently in order to enjoy th« 
magnificent prospect that opened aronnd us in 
CTery direction, we were informed by the boatmen 
that we were then in the widest and deepest part 
of the Verbano. Its breadth may be here about 
sevai or eight miles, while the plummet descends 
to the enormous depth of eighteen hundred feet! 
Hie imagination takes alarm at the idea of skim- 
ming in a light boat over the surface of such a tre- 
mendous abyss, and even the traveller, who has 
been tost in the bay of Biscay^ or lifted on th€ 
swell of the ocean, may here eye the approaching 
shore with some degree of complacency. 

We first landed on the Isola Bellas as the first 
in* fame and the most attractive in appearance. 
It derives the epithet of beautiful from the palaco 
and gardens which cover its surface. The palace 
stands on the extremity of the island, and almost 
hangs over the water. It contains upon the lower 
story a suit of rooms fitted up in the style of 
grottos, paved, lined, and even coved with spars, 
shells, and party-colored marbles, and in appear- 
ance, delightfully cool atd refreshing. Two mag- 
nificent saloons in the principal story form the 
state apartments ; the other rooms are not worth 
notice. The garden occupies nearly the whole 
island. It consists of a pyramid formed of ten 
terraces rising above eadi other, and terminating 

VOL. IV. p 
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in a squjEire platform. The terraces have gravel 
walks their whole length ; they are borderecl with 
flowers, and their walls are covered with fruit trees. 
Rows of orange and citron shade the walks ; and 
gigantic statues, which when near appear grotesque^ 
crowd the comers and front the palace. Tlie pa!r- 
terres are watered by fountains that rise in dif-* 
ferent parts of the edifice, and fall in sheets from 
marble vases. The area of the pyramid covers a 
«pace of four hundred feet square ; the platform 
oa its summit is fifty feet square ; and its whole 
elevation about one liundred and fifty. The ter<* 
races are supported by arcades, which form so 
many grand galleries or green-houses, where the 
more tender plants and flowers are ranged during 
the winter. The form and arrangement of this 
garden have been the subject of great admiration 
during part of the last century, and the Isala Bella 
lias been represented by many as a terrestrial pa- 
radise, an enchanted island, the abode of Calypso, 
the garden of Armida.* 

In process of time when the public taste chang- 
j^df and straight walks and parterres and terraces 



* Burnet, who is enthusiastic in abuse only, when de- 
scribing this island for once rises into panegyric, pronounces 
it to be the finest summer residence in the world, and rap* 
turously gives it the epithet enchanted. 
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with iheir formal accompaniments were exploded^ 
the Isola Bella forfeited its fame ; the spell was 
dissolved ; the fairy scenes vanished ; and nothing 
remamed but a dull heavy mass^ a heap of defor- 
mity. But if it was then too much panegyrized^ 
it is now perhaps too much despised. Praise is 
due to the man who had taste and discernment 
enough to select such a spot for his residence^ es- 
pecially as it was originally a bare and craggy or 
rather shapeless rock, and had no recommendation 
but its site, till then unnoticed. In the next place 
it would be unjust not to applaud the nobleman 
who, instead of wasting his income in the fashion-* 
able amusements of a neighboring capital, devoted 
it to works which gave employment to thousands 
^f hands> difiused riches over a large extent of 
country, and converted three barren crags into as 
many productive and populous islands. Edifices 
that give a permanent beauty to a country, that 
exercise the taste and the talents of the age in 
which they are erected, and become monuments of 
that taste and of those talents to posterity, are at 
least a proof of public spirit, and deserve our praise 
and our acknowledgment. To this we may add, 
that if pleasant walks at all seasons, and the most 
delicious fruit in abundance, be objects of import- 
ance in gardening ; we must allow the merit of 
utility to an arrangement whidi multiplies space, 
sunshine, and shade, and adapts itself in some 

F g 
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meaiore to the state of the weather^ and to the 
i&ncy of the proprietor. However^ even modem 
taste will be gratified and delighted with a grove, 
•lining the north side of the garden, formed of var 
rioiis evergreens, but particularly of bay (laurel) of 
great height and most luxuriant foliage. A path 
winding in an easy curve through this thicket leads 
to a town, and thence to the palace. Thia grove^ 
from its resemblance to domestic scenery, awakens 
some pleasing recollectidnB in the mind of an Elng- 
lish traveller. 

A high wall surrotinds the whole island, but it 

is so constructed as to form a terrace, and thus to 

aid the prospect. The prospect, particularly from 

the top of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. Hie 

vast expanse of water immediately under the eye, 

with the neighboring islands covered with houses 

and trees. The bay of Magotzo bordered with lofty 

hills westward, eastward the town of Lm)ena with 

its towering mountain, to the south the winding of 

the lake with numberless villages sometimes on the 

margin of the water, sometimes on gentle swells, 

and sometimes on the sides and crags of mountains. 

To the north, first the little town of Palanzay M. 

the foot 6f a bold promontory, then a succession of 

villages and mountains bordering the lake as it 

stretches in a bold sweep towards the AlpSy and 

loses itself lunid their snow-crowned pinnacles. The 
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baxiks of die la]fie are well jiraaded; abd findy va- 
ried with a peipetual intermixtDre of vineyard and 
foresty of arable and meadow^ of plain and moun- 
taifi. This latter drcomstance indeed cbaracterizes 
the Logo Mc^ggiore, and diatingtdsbes it from the 
tithers which ate enclp^ed inn perpetual and nn^ 
intermpted ridge of monntaint ; while hete the 
chain is frequently broken by intervening plains 
and vaUies. This inteiruption not vOnly enlivens its 
Bot&cp by admitting' more light and sunshine^ but 
apparently adds to its ei^tent by removing its bonnr 
dniesy and at the san^e time gives<a greater eleva*- 
tioaaiio ihe matintains ?by bringing them into con* 
trast with ihe plains. Another circumstance^ com* 
mon indeed to all these lalpcs, contributes much to 
enliven their borders; it is that all the villages 
with their churches are built of white stone^ and 
have^ particularly in distant perspective and in 
high situations, a very splendid and palace-Hke 
a}^earance. 

The bank nearest to the Isola Bdla is formed 
of a bold swell covered with a forest^ and intersect- 
ed by several dells, the beds of motmtain torrents. 
The foliage of this forest was even at this season 
of a fresh and vivid green, and it harmonized admi- 
rably with the gleam of the waters below, and with 
the deep azure firmament above. On the side of 
the island that faces this forest, a church with a 
few houses forms a little village. 
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Abont half a nifle westirsurd frmn tiie Iwla 
Bella is the Isola dei Pescatari, so called from, die 
ordinary occnpation of its inhabitants. It is nearly 
covered with houses, and with its church makes a 
pretty object in Ihe general view, bnt has no claim 
to nearer inspection. Its p<^lation amotmts to 
about one thousand. 

Hie Isola Madre rises at the distance of a mile 
north from the Isola Bella. The southern part of 
this island is occupied by terraces; its nordiera 
aide iff covered with a wood ; its summit is cnnm^ 
ed with a villa. The terraces are formied on Iht 
dope of the hill, and may be considefed almost as 
natural ; the villa is spacious, but looks cold and 
uncomfortable. The wood is formed of laurel, 
cypress, and pine, and is the more beautifiil for 
being n^lected. This island is indeed in the whole 
less dis6gured by ill-directed art, and for that reason 
more picturesque and more likely to please English 
travellers than the Isola Bella, notwithstanding the 
more flattering appellation of the latter. 

From Isola Madre we sailed up the bay of 
Magotzo lying full west, and landed at its extre- 
mity, whence we walked over a rough stony road 
about three miles, and about ei^ht o'clock arrived 
at Magotzo. The inn seemed poor and dirty, but 
the people were obliging. Next morning we aroa^ 
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at day^break, and had an opportunity of contem- 
plating the summnding scenery. 

The little town of Magotzo is situated on the 
western extremity of a lake nearly oval^ three 
miles in length, in breadtti one and a half, bwder- 
ed on the south and north by hills bold but not 
too. steep, wild yet finely wooded. It is separated 
fi?Qm the Verbtmo (Lftgio Maggiore) by a plain of 
luxnriant verdiire, divided by rows of poplars into 
numberless meadows, and intersected by a narrow 
stream winding along the road side, navigable only 
when swelled by abundant rains. This streamlet^ 
forms a commumcation between the two lakes. 

About seven o'clock we mounted our horses, 

■a 

aiid advanced towards Domo d' Ossola through one 
of the most.delightfiil vallies that Alpine solitudes 
enclose or the foot of the wanderer ever traversed. 
It is firom two to seven miles wide, aacompassed 
by mountains, generally of a craggy and menacing 
aspect, but not unfrequently sojftened by verdure, 
wood, and cultivation. It is closed at one end by 
the towering summits of Sempiomy whitened with 
everlasting snows. Through the middle of the 
valley meanders a river called Tosa^ wide and 
smooth^ narrow and rough alternately. The road 
sometimes crosses meadows, sometimes borders the 
stream shaded by the poplar, the lime, and the 
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weeping birch; here it winds np the moqntain»» 
and edges the brink of the precipice, and there it 
intersects groves and vineyards, passing under 
vines carried^ over it on trellis* work, and inter- 
woven into arbors of immense length and impene* 
trable foliage. 

About three miles from Damo (TOssola we 
crossed the river in a ferry, passed a marshy plain 
covered with underwood, and entered the town 
about one o'clock. Thence we immediately pro- 
ceeded by an excellent road towards Senfiotu* 
* 

This mountain, the object of our excursion, i» 
one of the highest of the Italian Alps ; it is covered 
with perpetual snow, and is remarkable for the 
passage of Bonaparte previous to the battle of 
Marengo. A road is now making over it under tlie 
direction of the French government, inordeif to 
open an easy military communication with Milan^ 
and thus to secure the dependence of the Italian 
republic. The ascent and difficult part of the rofid 
commences at the spot where the torrent of Dioario 
bursts through a vast chasm in the rock, and 
rushes headlong into the valley of Ossola. Over 
this chasm a bridge is to be thrown, an undertaking 
bold in appearance, but in reality not difficult, as 
the shallowness of the water in summer enables 
them to lay the foundation with ease, while the 
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rock on eacb side fbrnis immoveable abutments. 
The piers were nearly finished. The road then, 
like all the Alpine passages, follows the windings' 
of the defile, and the course of the torrent, some- 
limes on a level with its bank, and at other times 
raised along the side of the niountain, and on the 
verge of a precipice. To enlarge the passage, the 
rodk has in many places been blown up ; an opera- 
tion carrying on as we passed, and adding, by the 
echo of the explosion, not a little to the grandeur 
of the scene. In one spot, where the mass of 
granite which overiiung the torrent was too vast 
to be misplaced and too prominent to be worked 
externally, it was hollowed out, and an opening 
made of about sixty feet in length, twelve in 
breadth, and as many in height. This cavern is 
represented by the French as an unusual and grand 
efibrt, a monument of exertion and perseverance : 
but how insignificant does it appear when com- 
pared to thie gotto of PosiHpo, or to the gate of 
Salzburg.* The ascent is very gradual, and per- 
fectly safe and commodious. It is therefore likely 
to .become when finished, the principal communi- 
cation between Italy, France, and Switzerland ; 



* The spacious gaUeries worked througb tb^ solid rock at 

Gibraltar^ and formed into aerial batteries^ are far superior 
to the above-mentioned grottos both in extent and in diffi- 
culty of execution. 
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since no art can render the mountams^ Cenis, S^* 
Bernard, and St. Gvthard, so secure and ^raoti* 
cable. 

Beyond the spot where the rock is perforateii^ 
the road reaches an elevation too cold lor the vine, 
and the face of nature resigns the warm features of 
Italy. Indeed, a little beyond the next village, 
called Gmdoj where the travdler passes from Puessc 
to Imgutz, the language itself alters ; and Gearmaa, 
more conformable to the ruggedness of the situa- 
tion, assumes the place of Italian. The village 
which gives its name to the mountain, stands not 
on, but near, the summit, and is called by its in- 
habitants Sewpdendorf* Its Latin appellation is 
sui^XMsed to be Mans Cn^ionky or Semproniiy now 
Sempime. . 

As the road was merely traced out, but not 
passable beyond Gondo^ we stopped at a spot where 
the torrent, forcing its way through two lofty 
rocks, takes a sudden turn, because the scenery 
here appeared particularly magnificent Indeed, 
in descending, the grandeur of the defile is seen to 
more advantage in all its parts. On the bank op- 
posite the road, the mountains rose in large per- 
pendicular masses of brown rock, and swelling to 
a prodigious elevation, d^played on their craggy 
summits a few scattered plants, and sometimes 
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woods 0i pine^ fir^ and beedb. Behind ns, were 
the .6ndw*clad pinnaxdes of Sempioney and in front 
a ridge of towering rocks that overhang the yi^e of 
the Tcm* The severity and terror of the proi^ct 
increases at every step as we approached the en- 
trance of. the defile; and the view from the bridge 
passing through the cliffs' where apparently highest 
axid darkest) and resting on the ' shining glaciers 
that crown the mountain^ is by tlie contrast ren- 
dered peculiariy striking, and one of the n^t 
inagnificent scenes of Alfune solitude. 

We had in our progress noticed the mode of 
fbitning the road^ and though praise is due to the 
undertaking, we could not much admire the exe- 
cution. The foundation is genersdly the natniBl 
rock, but where that fails, small stones are emr- 
ployed as a substitute ; aU the upper strata are 
formed in the same manner of small stones, and 
seem ill calculated to resist the force of torrents, or 
even the impetuosity of the winds that rush like 
hurricanes from the gullies of the Mps, sweep the 
snow in clouds from the frozen summit, and tear 
the trees and shrubs from the foot of the moun- 
tains. The masses of stone employed by the 
Romans seem much better adapted to such situa- 
tions, and would have resisted alike the action of 
winds and of waters. But the road over Sen^cnt^ 
however commodious- it may in time become, is^ 
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not likely to equal the J^ Appta^ dtker ih solidity 
or in duration ; nor indeed is it comparable eidiet 
in convenienGe or in ejctent to the passage by the 
Rhietian Alps, or by- the Tj/rol, vhidi seems to be 
die most andent, and is thje best and most fre^ 
quented of all the grand arenues to It^y. 

We returned by the same road, and passed die 
night at Domo D'Ossoia. The first part of the 
name of this village or iitde town is Duqmo, the 
appellation always giveu in Italy to die cadie^ral) 
as die House by eminence^ and was appropriated 
to O^ola^ because in it was the prjbcipal church 
of the whole valley to which it gives its name» 
It is pleasandy situated at the foot of a wooded 
hill/ encircled with fertile meadows^ and much fre^ 
quented by Milanese and Swiss merchants. The 
km is tolerable. 

Next morning we returned to Magotzo, and 
after a slight repast, took a boat and rowed across 
its lake. We traversed die meadows tlmt enclose 
it to the east, on foot^ and re-embarked on the 
Lago Maggiore. It seems highly probable that 
these two lakes were formerly united, and it is 
possible that the Lago Maggiore extended its 
waters over all the Val d* Ossola, and once bathed ' 
the feet of the granite mountains that enclose it. 
S^ttbo represents th^ Lacus Verbanus as nineteen 
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in breadth^ that ii^ nearly the distance be- 
tween Lcpoem and Domo d" Ossola, a circnmstance 
not a little favorable to this conjectore. We once 
more glided by the Isda Bella, and tnmiD^ sonth- 
ward, left the grand and stupendons bonndaries of 
the nordiem part of the lake behind as, wxi fonn4 
onrselves amid the milder senses of ornamented 
cultivation, verdant swells, tnfted hillodks) towns, 
and villages, scattered confusedly on each side. 

Approaching Arona, we ii^ere struck witb the 
colossal statue of St. Charles Borromeo, erected on 
the stunmit of a hill near the town. It represents 
the archbishop in an attitude equally appropriate 
to his office and to his benevolent feelings, as 
turned towards Milan, and with an extended arm 
imploring the benedictions of heaven upon its in^ 
habitants* It is supported by a marble pedestal 
forty-two feet in height, and is itself seventy i it is 
pf bronze, and supposed to be finely executed. If 
the qualities which, according to Virgil, open 
Elysium to those who possess them, can claim at 
the same time the minor honors of a statue, 
^i^. Charles is entitled to it under a double capacity, 
both as a blameless priest and as a public bene- 
factor. 

Quinqae'sacerdotes easti.duxn vita manebat 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 
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It must also be acknowledged, that Biich ^ 
monument of public gratitude and veneration is 
highly honorable to the people who conceived and 
erected it. It bespeaks public feelings grand and 
capacious, and while it far surpasses the diminutive 
distinctions of modem nations, it emulates the style 
and the imperial honors of the Romans. A little 
above the town of Arona stands a castle now in 
ruins. It was once the principal residence of the 
Borromean family, where St. Charles was bom« 
Yet neither this circumstance nor its strength and 
commanding position, could secure it against neg- 
lect and decay. 

AronO' is a little but an active commercial 
town ; in the cathedral there are iJaid to be somd 
fine paintings. But it tvas dusk when we arrived, 
and as circumstances did not permit us to pass the 
night there, we took a coach and proceeding td 
Naoara^ where the carriages were Waiting, ar*, 
rived there at a late hour. 

We have now taken leave of iht Italian lakes, 
and as we turn from them, it is impossible not to 
express some surprise that their beautieis should 
have been so little noticed by the ancients, even iU 
poetry, and apparently so little known by the tra^ 
veiled and the inquisitive. Virgil indeed alludes 
to them in general^ as conspicuous features of Ita* 
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lian scenery, and mentions two in particular^ the 
I^rius for its magnitude, and the Benacus for its 
majestic ocean-like swell.* Catullus speaks with 
fondness of his beautiixd villa on the promontory 
of Sirmio. But these poets were bom in the vici- 
luty of one of the lakes, and had it constantly 
imder their eyes in their youth, and not unfrequent* 
ly even in then* riper yeare, Pliny the Elder men- 
tions diem in a cursory manner, though as a na- 
tive ^ther of Verona or of Comum^ he might be 
supposed to glory m them as the principal oma. 
ments of his native country. The younger does 
enlarge with expressions of complacence on the 
views of the lake, ^d the charms of his villas on 
its borders. But neidier he, nor even Virgil and 
Catullus, speak of them in such terms of admira* 
tion and rapture, as their beauty and magnificence 
seem calculated to inspire. Whence comes this 
apparent indifference? were the Romans in gene- 
ral insensible to the charms of nature ? it cannot 
be supposed. Were the Latin poets — were Virgfl 
and Horace inattentive observers ? Every line in 
their works proves the contrary. 



* The two other lakes he omitted, probably because they 
were little known, being in a remote part of the country, and 
at a considerable distance from any great town, while the 
vicinity of Cimumto the Lartang and of Verona to the Be- 
nacus, gave publicity and fame to their beauties. 
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Hunt mihi et rigui placeant ia vallibus amnes 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius^ &c. 

Virgil, Georg, ii. 

Ego laudo runs amosni 

Rivos, et musco circumlita saxa nemusque^ 

Hor, Epist. lib. i. 10. 

is the language of passion and enthusiasm. Yet 
Virgil, in the lines immediately following those 
which I have cited> passes from the magnificent 
objects around him and almost befofb his eyes, to 
scenery remote, and certainly inferior, perhaps 
even knovm to him only in description, and em* 
bellished only by the charms of poetic imagery. 
This latter circumstance may perhaps id part ac* 
count for the apparent indifference whicb we have 
remarked. At the era of these two poets, Gallia 
Cisa^ina was scarcely considered as a part of Italjr ; 
it had been successively over-run by various Gallic 
tribes, and those tribes had not been long enough 
subjected nor sufficiently civilized aad polished to 
assume the name of Romans. Their country had 
not yet become the seat of the muses ; it had not 
been ennobled by glorious achievements, nor in- 
habited by heroes, nor celebrated by poets. Its 
beauty was inanimate, its grandeur mute, and its 
forests, and its lakes, and its mountains, were all 
silent solitudes, unconnected with events and des- 
titute of recollections. Such barren scenes the 
poet contemplates with indifference^ and willinglj 
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turns to regions where history infuses a soul into 
Bature, and lights up her features with m^nory 
and imaginatioD. But what this gi^nd subalpiue 
$cea6 then wanted, it has since acquired. One 
word <^ Virgil has given dignity to the Larian. 
lake ; one verse has communicated the grandeur of 
the ociean to the Benacus; and a few lines hat£ 
raised. thi little strtenilet of the Mmcius abore the 
luU and miyestic 



O testudinis aurese 

Dulcem quae strepitum. Fieri, temperas . . 

Totum hoc manerla tui iest.- Horat, lib, iv. 3. * 

The lakes of Wiestmofeland and Gumberiaad* 
are to England, what those of ^e JUHaitesc are to 
Italy. Yet none of our ancient poets have nQtioed 
their distant beauties. They! still rbnmin unsimg 
and unconsecrated in classic story. One of the 
Scottish lakes has lately been more fortunaieJ 
Yet, who ever heard of Loch Katrine till the 
Minstrel peopled its lonely isle with plmntoms of 
valor and of beauty ? 

And sweetly o'er the lake was heard his strain 
Mix'd with the sounding harp. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Before we abandon the subject it may perhaps 
be asked^ what proportion in beauty, magnitude, 
and grandeur^ the British lakes bear to tile Italian, 

VOL. IV. G 
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Enghadi as far as regards the face ^ttature^^bas^ 
been refH-esented as a mkmtiire piotare oC finrope 
at large, and its features, thoe^ perhaps equal 'itf 
beauty, are yet considered as inferioi^ in boldness^ 
and in relief to .tbe traits ol^eihrable on tbe tot^ 
tinent. This remark is pecrfiariy appUcaUe to ita 
lakes and monntains, wbkkt contract the^ dknoi-* 
sibns and almost sink into insigvifieanoe wfaeai com^ 
pared to similar objects in Alpine regions. In triith^ 
tfi a traveller lately returned from Italy, Windermetc 
appears a long pool, and SfkidAm shrinks into a* 
hillock* ' UUswater aloi^ i^ the ooniparative 
boldness of its banks, may perhaps present a faint 
resembhnce to. some..pvts >of the ik^ diC&mo; 
bat the parallel ill ccm&sed to that single feature. 
Hie rocks that frown over Buttetmere may be snf* 
fidendy grand, but bow insignificant is the sheet 
of water spread beneath ttietn. One of tbe Scotch 
lakes (for the others I have not visited) Loch 
Lomondy reminded me of th^ Benacus in the wido- 
isess' of its expanse and in the gradual ^well of its 
banks. But the resemblance goes no further ; for, 
admitting that the little islands interspersed in the 
broad part of the lake have a considerable share eS 
beauty, yet the heavy lumpish form of Bentomoniy 
its heathy sides and naked brow^ with the lifeless 
masses around it, which form the only grand fea- 
tures the prospect can pretend to, are very indif- 
ferent substitutes for the noble Alpine ridge that 
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botllcn>tli0 JBmoMSy and presents every motintafii^ 
fedniflkid Gokr 'from the curve to die pimiadle^ 
Smnv tbei deep *tbts*'Of the foiiest: to "die dazdbg 
Inrightness of snow. When to ^eke conspksmnis 
advantages we add the life and interest which snch 
^eaus: dBrive<^om^*dhnrdies>'v91as^ harnkts^and 
Ibwib^ l^aeW'lb'if'by^die'hftnd^tf tfaepaiptcrdn 
the nost>stiAdng iritaatkms^ so as to icoiitrast whit 
and fdievie'llie hom>r cf the snrroonding ]»ctnrc^^ 
w&dj^scribe the pecadiate* andiihiiraeteristicfeatiurea 
ifhkh dutif^fttskthe lakn of Italy^ and gtv^ theoi 
airiiaBdispatedfai^iiority;'^ ^ ^ 

..!■:■ •'•«,' If*'? '\t I ./i ^ ' 't ' ♦ *;• -', %' ,1 ' 

-:-: Adfl^hfW4iM#!|p«4n^^;44Na^is^ • 
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as the night was far advanced, we determined to 



cpntinue our journey; especially as the district 

^^ I am willing to believe aU that is related of the match^- 
leiS'b^tities of the lake oJF Kilkm^y/bttt ^ I li^e not had 
the pleasure of seeing thfem, I eSanoc introduce them into' 
tbe^oiii^riipn.. Hgym^^, tl^cy seen^ to be too often dlMided 
with mi9ts ^d drenched in rain^ ^ be ^lapable of dispating 
the peilm of beautf with scenes lighted up by the constant 
etiiishine and the' azurie skies of Italy. Of the' Helvetian lakes 
t)id ttliy pethat^ dtsiHitirse liierei^K' ^At present I shall only 
slif»t<|»€ithey ate ^n'lthe ivr^g side of the i#^. 

g2 
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which we were abont to travarse was a 4ead flai^ 
intersected with caaals^ and planted with* rioe^ the 
disiSngnishing mark of an unwholesome and nnin- 

terestmg conntrf ; 

* * 

In leaving Naoara I need only obsenre^ that ft 
is! an e^acojml city, of great antiquity^ bat of little 
renown either in ancient or* modem times^ so that 
its Roman name is the only -title it has to the tra- 
Teller's attention* The 'night was dear, and refresh* 
^* At a little' distiance ffom Jl^boora we passed 
the Agogna, and about break of dfiy We crossed the 
Sesia, a wide but then shallow river^ and immedi- 
ately after entered VerceiH^ a very ancient city, still 
retaining its Roman name, and probably containing 
as great a population as in Roman times. It never 
indeed ro^e to any very great celebrity, though it 
ei\joyed a transient gleam of liberty ai^d independ- 
ence in the. middle ages. It is rather a handsome 
and flourishing town. The portico of the cathedral 
is admired. 

We proceeded over a flat country and fertile, 
but neither so < productive nor so. beautiful, nor so 
populous as the Milanese.^ This plain has indeed 
been the theatre of many dsuiguinary contests be-^ 
tween the French, the Spaniards, and th^ Anstritos, 
during the two last centuries, and is now subject 
to the iron swav of the French renublic i neither 
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of wlikli drimmstaiices are calculated to improye 
Its appearance^ or to increase its importance in 
classic estiiaatioiy In our progress we crossed 
four rivers^ all of which still preserve their ancient 
appellations ; the BaUea, the Oreo, the Stura, and 
the Dora. We entered Turin about six o*dock 
(0(^ber the third.) 
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Turin, its HUtmf, Appearance, J^ifioes, Acadpmf, 
and Umoersky—the Po — the &iperga — Conse^ 
quenoesrftheFrenchCkniquest'-f^ 
Hon qfthe French Language, Mamners, and Dress 
at Court — Observations on Dress in General. 

Tunis, like Genoa, though of andent foundation^ 
can hoast only of modem fame ; with this difference, 
that the reputation of the former is recent^ and 
almost confined to the last century^ while the 
glories of the latter rose early and blazed through 
a series of active and eventful ages. Augusta 
Taurinorum was the Roman appellation of this 
city, which it received when raised to the dignity 
of a Roman colony by Augustus. Before that 
period it seems to have been mentioned only in 
general, as a town of the Taurini, the Gallic tribe 
of whose' territory it was the capital. 

Taurinorum unam urbem agmt gentis qus, quia 
vokntes in amicitiam ejus non venidnrnt vi eJiDus:^ 
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fierat^* r BAjh Livins, speaking of. Amiibal; and 
jfeom thesa words we leara the Utde importance of 
this city in the eyes of the historian,, and in the 
BfiKt place, the attachment of its inhabitants to the 
Romans. , This insignificuoe, and fidelity seem to 
have been ;the constituent features of the destiny 
fif Turin for a long succession of ages, and have 
continued to expose, it both to the hatred and to 
the vdngeance of all the invading hordes, from 
Attila to Francis L During this long ara of 
anarchy and of revplution, it was alternately de> 
stroyed and rebuilt^ deserted and rq[^opled« 

Its importance. commenced in the thirteenth 
oentmgr^^fTvhen it became the residence of the 
princes of Savoy, and assumed the honors of a 
4»pital^ sufce that period, though in the heart of a 
amntry, the constant theatre and oftentimes the 
ol^ect of war; though often besieged, and not un* 
&eq^uently taken ; y^ it continued in a progressive 
state of improvem^it, and had become about the 
middle of the last century, one of the most popu-* 
lous and flourishing cities in Italy. This its pros- 
perity must in justice be ascribed to the spirit,, the 
|Nrud^[ice, and the activity of its princes. Its dis- 
asters, like those of Italy in general, flow from its 
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Tidnity to FraiBce, whose araues hsre so.crfte 
overran its territories, assailed its ramparts, wasted 
its suburbs, and as far as their ability equalled their 
-malice, destroyed its edifices. In one of these 
ii^roads, the Franch, under Francis I. demoliahed > 
all the monuments of Roman antiquity, whieh 
bad escaped the rage of preceding barbanans, and 
which had till then constituted the princ^ml armir 
ment of Turin. In another, they were defeated 
by Prince Eugene, and obliged to raise the si^ge, 
with prodigious slaughter. But nnfortmately tii^ 
have smce been more successAil, Turin .yielded 
without the formalities even of a blockade, and 
I^ieAwmte, in. sfHte of the A^, was declared to^be 
a department of France. 

While the residence of its sovere^ns, this ca* 
pital was lively, populous, and flcmrishing. Its 
court was equally remarkable for politeness aad 
for r^ukrity, and mudi firequented by strangers, 
because it was considered as an introduction to the 
manners and to the language of Italy. Its acade- 
my enjoyed a considerable d^ee of neputailon, 
and was crowded with foreigners, attracted in 
part by the attention which tiK king conde- 
scended to shew to the young membera, and partly 
by the cheapness of masters, and by the . hr 
cility of instruction in every branch and language. 
This academy was indeed a most useful establish- 
ment^ and extremely well calculated to^usher young 
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mea into die woiid in ti^most JMfedaUe maii^ 
ner, and -ta 'fiuhion them - to courts and to pdidic 
life. A year passed in it, with the least apfdie^- 
tioQ, enabled them to prosecute their tiHiTels with 
advantage, not only by supplying them with the 
information necessary, bnt by procuring them 
such connexions with the first families in all the 
great cities as might preclude the formalities of 
presentation, and admit them at once faito the in- 
timacy of ItaHan society. Without this confiden- 
tial admission (which few traveUan have enioyed 

Italians, and consequently the diaracter of the na- 
tion, wfaidi' is never fcdly and undiscnsisedly un- 
^ed unless in such in Jcourse, miJ^ue a 
mystery. Now the academy of Tunny where the 
young sptudents wese oonsidared as pmt of the 
court, and admitted to all its balls and amuse- 
ments, {daced this advantage cimipletdy within 
th^ir reach, and was in diis respect, and indeed in 
most others, fiur superior to Gemfca^ where the 
British youth of rank were too often sent to leam 
S^noh and scepticism. 

Turin is beaudfolly situated on the nwdiem 
Jbaok of the Po, at the foot of a ridge of fine hiUi^ 
rismg southward beyond the river; while nordi- 
ward extends a plain bounded by the j4^ ascend- 
ing sometimes in gigantic groups like battlement- 
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ed towers, and at other times^ fHresenting detad^ 
points dkrting to the donds like spires gUtteHng 
with, ^melted icides,. and with snows, that neyer 
yield to .the rays of summer. 
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, . . Thp interior of the town is not nnwoilhy 
ita fame and situation; its streets are wide and 
strait, intersecting each other at right angles, aiifS 
cdnniag in. a. direct, line from gate to gate, tfarou^ 
Bome laige and regular squares. .The royal palace 
i». spacious, and surrounded with, ddightful gar- 
dens;.;.. There aiay|bany edifices,; both public and 
priTste, which present long and . magnifioeiit 
fiponta, and intermingled with at least one hundred 
cbufches,. give. the whole city .a rich and splesir 
did appeai^ance* > In the churches , and palaces, 
marble uof (every vein and color ia laviabedtWi^ 
{HTodigality, and. decorations of. all kinds ar^ scat- 
tered with profusion ; to such .a degree, indeed,, aa 
to incumber rather than to grace, these edifices. 
Such iune. thfi general. featuines of Turin^. both grand 
and Airy. . Among these features the four ffite9^di 
the city were formerly numbexed,.and as they i^re 
adorned with pillars, and cased with marble, they 
Wjece* represented as^yery staking, and majestic en- 
trances.. But these cdebrated gates the Fraidi 
h£id> levdled to the! ground, together with* the ram* 
parts, the walks and the phntations, that formerly 
enoirded' the town as with a forest. 
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. . Hie nmfiditiiae of Turin hasJbeesn^ tkat wb9o 
both itsjsovereignsiand its inhabitants wanted nei- 
ther means nor inclination to embellish it^ noar* 
chitect of correct taste was foand to second their 
wishes* The •tfit'o principal persons of that de- 
9cripti0ii.emplpy6d Bt J^rin, Guarini and Jttoaraj, 
wliateyer might haire been their talents, were de- 
ficient in judgment5>axid preferred the twistedy toi'- 
toxed cun»s and angles of Borramni^ to the 
unbroken, .lines '. and' simple forms of aptiquity* 
fiofvehsf, not purityi ^ad preitiness instead of ma* 
J&Aj, seem to have been theit sole object. Hence 
ibis city does not, I belieire^ present one chaste 
istckddi^ one J simple grand specimen in the ancient 
style^ to» cfaalknga the fidmiration of die trateller. 
£yecy. edifioe,^.7hatsoieter its destination may be, 
]Hrh(Btber. cfaweh m theditre, hospital or "palace, is 
encMmbered with whiimioal omamenls, is aH glare 
aifed glittnry gaiety >and eonfnsion. In vain does 
the eye seek lor repose^ the mind long for simpli- 
city. G^ing and flourishing blasse on all sides, 
and we turn away Irom the gai^dy shew, dazzled 
and .msgMted;> Thfe cadiedrat is an old Gothic 
ed^cez-in no r^pect remarkable ; at itS' end is the 
chapel royal Delia Satiiissima Sindone, rich in the 
highest degree, and surmounted with a heavy 
dbine. ' The Carpus Domini, S. Lorenzo^ S. Phi- 
lippo JVfef*f; Sta., Cristim, S. Rocco. SS. Maurim 
e/ Jifif^i2are>, land several! blher fchtttches, deserve a 
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particular inspection either &ac their magaitade or 
their pillars, or for the variety of marbles employ- 
ed in their decoration. 

The miiversity of Turin occupied a most ex- 
tensive building, containing a library of more than 
fifty thousand volumes ; a museum furnished with 
a nuitiierous collection of statues^ vases, and other 
antiques of various denominations ; a very fine 
collection of medals ; a hall of anatomy^ admirably 
furnished ; and an observatory. It was endowed 
for four-and-twenty professors, all of whom gave, 
daily lectures. They were generally authors and 
xhen of great reputation in tiieir respective sciences. 
There are ^o colleges dependent upon the uni- 
versity, remarkable also for tiieir spaciousness and 
magnificence, as well as for the number of young 
students which tiiey contained. To tiiese we must 
add the academy which I mentioned above, form- 
ing altogether a very noble establishment for die 
purpose of public education in aU its branches and 
modificaticms, highly honorable to tiie judgment 
and munificence of Vktor Amadeus, who, by en- . 
larging and reforming its different parts> may just- 
ly be considered its founder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like the other cities o^ 
Italy^ richly endowed. The Regio S^edak ddla* 
Carita was 4m the plan of the celebrated hospital 
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at Rome^ and famished at the same tune proyi- 
sions and employment to the poor, edncation to 
orphans, a dowry to nnmarried girls, and an asy- 
tmn to the sick and to the decayed. Eight or more 
eatablishments of a similar nature, thou^ on a 
lesser scale^ qontributed to the same object in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and left no form of misery 
without the means of adequate and speedy reUef. . 

The palaces, though some are large and spa* 
cious, are yet so disfigured by ill-placed decorations 
and grotesque archite^^ture, as to make little im- 
pression on the eye, and consequently to deserve 
little attention. The pictures which formerly 
adorned their galleries anfl apartments have been 
transported to ^Prance, and their rich furniture 
carried off and sold by th^ plupderers. 

•• '■11 » ' • • • »• 

We will pass therefore to the country imm^^ 

diately roundTlim, which is by no means defi^cient 

in beauty. . Its first and most conspicuous feature 

is the-Po, which gives its name to the principal 

street of the city, md bathes its walls as it rolls by 

in all its magnificence. I need not here inform 

the reader that the lAgurians^ a tribe of Gallic or 

German origin, gaye this river the name of Bo^ 

dinco or bottomless, on account of its depth ; nor 

need I enlarge upon its different appellations and 

their origin. He will smile however, when he is in- 
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fcHmed by a learned Dutdbimtti*, that the JEridd^ 
nu9f consecrated by the fall of Phaston^ shaded by 
his sister poplars^^andieniJcbed' by their amber 
tears, is not the* celebrated riyer €hat gives fertility 
and fame to one of the noblest^ proviiiced of 'Italy^ 
fant the Raddaunty a stream that intersieets th^ 
plains of Pmssia and falls into the Vistdla near 
Dantzic! This change of sitey climate^ and scenery 
will add much without doubt, to the ideal charms 
which poe^y has thrown over the Eridamsy and 
tonsideHAbly enhance the pleasure whidi the rea^ 
d^^ receives ftoili the ^i^ous classic passages in 
which it is described. « 

But to drop alike the fictions of the Greek 
poets, and the dreams of the German critics, we 
may observe that the. account whidi Pliny the 
Elder has given of the> Po^ is still found to be to* 
lerably accurate thouglr physical coiflmotions^ 
wded by hnman nertions; may be allowed to have' 
made some petty alterations.*^ Of the po'^rer* of 
the former we have two striking instances in the 
destruction of two ancient cities ih this Very region 
by ^e fall of mountains, one of which, Industria, 
lay near the road between Tuirm and Verce^, and 
consequently not far from the channel of the Po.' 
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As tofthe latter^ it bas fa^en exerted principatty m 
opemngnew omtlets at the moatU oftke rirtr, and 
in giving a better direction to its vast mass of 
waters, in ordar to prevent the consequences of in- 
undations, and to recover some portions of land 
covered by its waves. . 

* • 

Ttd& magnificent river takes its rise about five^ 
and-twenty or thirty miles from Turin^ in the re^ 
oesses of Monte Viso or Vesulus^ celebrated by 
Yii^l for its forests ^ of pines, and for the sise and 
the fiereentts of the boars that fed in them^. %i 
becomes nicv%able evM before it reaches Turing 
though so near its s^nrcie, and in a cburse which, 
ioduding its wuid^igs, efctends'to^Allt^ fiii'kidred 
miles, receives thirty rirers, bathes the i^allH bf fiftf 
towns and cities, and gives life, fertility, and opu- 
lence ibtbe cdebrated pbons called irom kr Regio 
CmMn^aiam. Ita average breadth *frdm 'Tuirhi 
to 'Ariano iDXf he about twtslve hundred' £get;' fts 
depth is every-wfaere considerable ; and its torrent 
strong and equal. It may jo^ly tbeit^forl^ be calP 
ed the king of Itdian rivers, ^mdriinked am4A^g 
)he prineqial streams »o{ southern fkiropef. ' W6 
had behdd it frequently iaihe eoiirs^ of d^ wtih- 
derings bttwecn th^ Aipt and the Apennm^ and 
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^tm^M Kdhdd k with interert add sAadtaAm. We 
how bid to ttke leave of it^ ftiid turn for evcf fioB 
^eplain, 

• - • •* \ : ' 

Eridanus centum fluviis comitatus in aequor 
Centum urbes rigat et placidis interluit undis. 

F^acait, Syph, ft. 1* 

.. The next object which attrBcts the eye of the 
traveller, and which really deserves his attentftm, 
is the mountain of the Super ga^ and the lofty temple 
4lat owHUi its smnmit The elevaliaa and pitto- 
res^jtt^ appearance of the hUl itself, imd the ceiose, 
the destinaticm, and the corre^pon£ng magmfleence 
rf Iheedifice, are ^ so many daims upon o. 

The; Superga is ahoat five miles from Turm ; 
the asppnt is'gradaal, and the road good. The 
simaKt of tile hi]l commands a noble view of the 
eky, its suburbs, the river, and the circumjacent 
cdmitry; and on It Victor Ammkus stad Prince 
Eo^ne met during the fiunons siege of Turin in 
1706, and formed the plan for the attack of the 
enemy and for its deliverance. The duke (for the 
sovereigas of Piednamte had not then ASMuned the 
title of king) made a vow, if Heaven prospered his 
arms, to build a church on ihe very spot as an ever* 
lasting monument oi his gratitude. His prayers 
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w^ iMivd^ 4be French' ;irere defeated wWb greet 
flkaghter; the si^e wad vajsed } aiBd tlM draidi wm* 
. bBiH. The ediic^ is not unworAy of its origiiir 
It is really a gra^d memorial of royal and natiooak 
acknowledgment Its situation is pecoliarly well 
adapted to its object. On the pinnacle of a lofty, 
mountain, it is visible to the inhabitants not d# 
Tmrm only, bat of the whdie co/nrtry^ for maayi 
mlei iromid, and iaataally catobes the eye of every 
tmrdler and asvakens his cnricisity. 
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The ehmdii is of a drcnkr fiorari, supported. by: 
piUars; the portico is omammted with piUars/ 
avd^e dome-fiAes on pillars. All these colmnns 
aM of beantifiil marble of di^erent colors, and give 
the edifice an appearance nnnsnally rich and 
stately. Instead of pictures the altars are dcco-^ 
rated with basso relievos ; the pavement is of va- 
riegated marble; in Shovt^ all the different parts of 
the edifice, and even<idie details of exeeotioa ar^ 
on- a scale of splendor and of magnificence, wcdl 
adapted to the rank of the fomider, to the impor- 
tance^ of the occasion, and to the dignity of the 
object. 

' llie mansion anueated to the chnrdi for Uie 
use of the ofiiciatmg deigy is, in the gallmes^ 
the library, and even the private apartments, pro-* 
portioned to the gfandelDr of the estaWshment^ 
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andiaceilbe te»)»l6 jtodf, nob in wuMen w4 m 

n^ lure j^inftitoUfi &r thffii^ (takote jaid Acquiror 
taaxita, md.MRhfre /oomfhAi m j^ynn^ifyipig theiiH 
iiekes far tbe <fa%Imit ^offices itnd 4^kie0 c^ >tbet 
ehurch. In &cty die JSuperga ia a sort of seiiiiqH^» 
lUbidi Aiq^plies the Smxliniaii ^uriaitfaer VkAwm^ 
teseitervitoiy wa^ tdeana, 4>iah#pBy aawl axcUbiislKip0; 
Tbe expensea neeeBSBty for ihe smpfovt jof . thi* 
edifice and estabUdbment wefe linxiiabfid by tbe 
king himself^ who consickred it as a royal chapel, 
and as iSbit destined mauMleum of ^e (Saidinian 
nooaschs and /of the ^|nos1^ ^S.Sm^. hvX ^tml 
I am DOW speaking af eatttbUsknentd ikn^i^^m 
longer exiait^ of temples verging (to deQay.; #f 
monarchs dethnxDed ; and of dpasties exiled ml^ 
d^raded 

Turin .was late the ,c»jpMi of $t brge Md {»« 
poioos territorjr, and long tthe Tcsidence of a ^raciB 
df actiTe and magnanimons |nr«[ices ; it m^» 'f^rr 
ntsbed with aU the establisfanw^ litfiWf, fm^ 
€vn\, that usually grace ihe aent of jroyalty ; it yr§» 
enlivened by a population of one hundred thoptrntjA 
souls^ and frequented by crowds of strangers from 
the most distant connlries. Tm^m h np^ 4^grad- 
ed into the chief to^n of a Fueipf^h. d^pattmeiibt^ 
the ireaidence .of a .p^y <tyre^t ^fdUcld a pp^fff !; ' J^ 
i$ atripiied of i<9 juttiyeflwjtyj^^ i*i ^^9fimiy<» m4 
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W^ePtly 4esvr*4 by, % leg^^^paig^ -Pi&imiitm' . 

■■■' > ■■•■■. • • f '■.,•; 

09W>t 9fi ?Vrwi,«l 9i»«W«*aJi 9Ma»W^ 5 yet TjT^ Rjay 
1» aib»Pflfll^*4»l|sflWP, .^il|i,l|pa,9^tr(?ptie ,i§,. jfj 
lome df^ee, imputable to its own weakness ,^J 
irresolution. Had the present sovereign inherited, 
mt. jfcl^ijflStifi^ ^n4. -tfre ,p|ety ^nly, but tb)? infrtial 
W^ 9^Jiift »Hfiefftqfla{¥4.frF !?^^9»ated wi^ 

tilgftaWft|^|^W/ie«,lip*^»tR3ggf ;.^^^ ^f^^ 
Wf ;appW«4ei IW .ww4 Jliiijrft fi^t^\, t^^ deai^ 

kPIBMrf.l«tf Ife? ?«f»*l^ IWy |n,1^e precipices^, ai}^ 

4il«4 '% WW^ 4tt !}»#// , V ^e^<^te^> l?e wQui^ 
have giyea his people, and they wanted neitiier 

courage nor incUnatton, time to assemble and to 

syrm ; tod had he ^(^;,j^,;t]^4 contest he wpolil 

H 2 ' ' ^ 
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have fi^Ien; Ilfil; iLebnidas &t T^UrnMfykty za a hero 
and a king, encircled with^ glory and #ltl^ rtoown. 
But at that period of in&tnation the tlom'iin Pob-^ 
tiff alone had the sagacity to see the danger, aAd 
the courage to meet it. All the other It^^ 
powers adopted a temporizing system^ ah inf^fe<^ 
tive nentrality, of all measures the most pemi« 
cious, 'because it leaves a state open to. attack 
without the means of repelling it. Sine grati&y sme 
dignitate premium vktoris.* Urns they were easily 
bverpowered one after the o^r, and plundered 
1)y the French, nvho ridiculed their ^ant of policy 
while they profited by it. How different the con* 
duct of the ancient Romans, and how different the 
result. 

When the Cimbri, far more numerous thdti 
the French,, ruished like a torrent down the Alps, 
and threatened to inundate Italy with their' ihy- 
riads, the Senate, not content with the armies op- 
posed to them under Marius and Catullus, ordered 
a census to be taken in all the states, and found 
that seven hundred thousand foot aiud one him-^ 
dred and fifty thousand horse were ready to mfeurcif 
at their order and to meet the common ra^itty^ 
Yet at that time Italy was bounded by tibe Apen^ 
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did^rebt waa ttie spirit of .die munerous little . r^- 
put^lks ipto whicb it. WB9 thea diiv'iddS under ii^ 
guardian genida 0f\B0nie^ from tbftt of ita pres^ttt 
inoiia]^hie$:> aad }t9'<aristocracies. toD ofto^t under 
the influeiice tirf foreigti intrtgiiie. ' Hiia infi%ien6C| 
wMsh may' juatlf' be ranked among th6' greateqiC 
evils that modem Italy labonre aiders has been 
confidaubly inc^eased^ imintentioiiaUy perhaps^ b|r 
the court of Ihrin: flhe matrimonial coniiesioM 
which so often united the house of Strooy to that 
of Bourbon^ and the partiality which naturally acv 
compaiues sncdi connwions^ gradually introduced 
the language^ 4^ea^, and mani^rs^ and with them 
not a few of the fopperies of the court of VersaU^ 
les into that of Turin, and th^M^e opened a paauige 
for them iqto the other prorinces of Italy. Hence 
an. Italian author. of some emmenoe observes, in a 
tone of half sn^otherfd indignation, that at , Turin 
French is spoken oftener than Italian;* and. he 
might have added, th^t the^ preference^ thus aV 
SQxdly and unnaturally given to a foneign toi^^ 
so inferior in every, respect to the native dm* 
led of the ' country, is entirely owing to the ex* 
ample and the influence of the court. How im* 
politic such a preference is, I have elsewhene ob*- 
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fttrted ; fam I sfaali ottly tipetk, 'tbat titt knowv 
ledg^ of tbe French liuigiii^ iiilf o^notd F/tenA 
tftbratme^ Fi^iick notion/ alid Frea<^^rmd{^le|i 
into Piedmont; and iftiat'dicJ^ agam opened th^ 
W^ ' to FVendi bayonets^ fVtindb cnielt j> «nd 
Fre)^ch €»ppreissioii ; to all t}ieei^ii9^at;ninvr;pmy 
%p6n t&icr once vioUe bajiitai^ oonitmiQ itai resotvoot^ 
devour its popnlation^ lemd 'fibem fikelyto radim 
it ere ioi^ to tbe loBelimm and idie in^igMficMv* 
»f a viUage^ A lessmi td the nott l iitm <qittdg^ 
imd pitrticnl&rly to JPefef'^Aii^A :. > if 






1 » . As far tfafe FVench diws^it was fint nrivbdiNBd 
Mtotlhe ndrdbem peM» of Italy % tlM Dab^s <if 
Skmy, in the time of Lie^m XIVw Eund thence it 
*p&8«ed, into #ie fionihbem provinceii^ and lmx» fhak 
heenC ftdofilled hi aHdbe teonrts of Eiaiie^. lb eni*- 
able iA» reader to ^deteranme how far the adofftion 
io{ this castkmc is to be regretted, I take the li*^ 
iierty of offeritag'the following observatiotis. Tb6 
human body is the most ghicdfiil and most ola* 
jostte* objsect- that natnre prdients to omr coiiteM^ 
plktion^^'yet neither deoepoy nor /oonrenieneepcr^ 
mk st^te be expoadd i(i»*the ^yej ia all Ite nakel 
prdportiins.. / A coivisring, therdfiEnre^ df tmrne^kind 
4it oAer V'-necesstu:^^ hmfc its foim^and qnantity 
depend upon opinion and circumstances. That 
which fits the limbs exactly, and shows their form 
and proportioD, is tult imbecojning. That which 
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£»]da>.(hiB wboie nHyn ttf^ in ^.gwrp^t^^ is ^iy^ 

tiiiltKv»..b(eO()T«i^ gfm&niiif T^^ffo^ by the O^ii^ 
tejTiifliQB nodi th^Poff i^flSf The $ipst^ Moppnlii^ 

ti^DAl iaeM of t^ Hungsurws^ iiDi)tff|ed ia the 
mlAMk <l£ t^ Hlw^ava^ The 8acpn4 a^^ most 
^It^^^ m ymU m. iiAoit mtjvu^i WM i^ dresa of 
^f Qreebi^ andlUaiMinA* Tboiagh. a)i the motives 
of (^«S9 we 9«9QMiftty< ^f owbiKi^ Jbfk^thRIi^ dj^B^ven^ 

tmimtH ( ye^thf* p^fict ^ th^ ficst . q^^ws chiefly 

f^v^mMMet}^ of tfa^^ ^«Qe«4 gi«^ { >()( itN thMr4 
magnificence. 



Thiese hkbit^ bd.ve of course beeii modified, al- 
teredy and intermixed in various msmners^ accord- 

» 

nant may be discovered of their ancient and long 
established garments. To the instances which I 
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iAf^ejast hkitod at, I need only idil, ^t^ hi JMjTt 
iti t^ly, and in the otieer provinces long subject 
to fbe. Romans, some trace of the toga may be still 
discovered in the )ck>ak withoirtr sleeves, whieh is 
tit^wn aboot the body> td c6i^ l^in part or eli«' 
tiridy, sometJlfies over 6^ shenlder and nnd^ "Ae 
oidier, and somMimes oyer both, so idiat dhe of'ilMJ 
ikirts Jklls' loosely dowti the back. Itie/b^^'^tat 
the cbaFacteristic dress of the Romans, ^e hdsk 
of peace and of' ceremony, the hadg^ bf ir^^oiti,^ 
and the disdngoisfaing ornament cf a AomM 
eittzto. Yet vrith these honbiable ^hictkns ib'-iti 
fkvor, it conld not resist the inflneiice 6f &Hi^ln $ 
since so early as the age of Aiignstns, w^ find me 
Homans fond of appearing without it even in the 
Fomm, and rdbdked for ihis practi<^^ as a symp^ 
torn of meann^s and degeneracy^ by ijbat prince; 
«o tenacious of the decomiti' df anci^^nt times. J&r^ 
md he^ indignabundus, . 

* Rom&nos rerum doniinotf^ gf nli^mqqe (pga|aiii . 

. . Suet. Oct.Qes. Aug. 40. 

Horace aHodes to ike same cnstdm^ as A imoMk 
of vnlgiirity.* Bnt as the prosperity of Ae stfttfc 
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* In MartiaVs time the toga stfli continued an essential 
part of decent dress in Rome ; it was considered aisone . of 
the comforts of the country to be able to dispense with it- 
Hie tunieaiaqntn.- 



Q^^. of ]iKWW»bi^ 4J3tii)cliQii^ the df^^wmfesod 

€l^sb9^ l)f[:tjh^ higher ord^r»^BoA in fxww^^ 
tJtKpe dy tb^ Epiperois tli^intp^Sy wl^^fdH^tiefi^w 
^es .)|t|J^i jbett:^ thaot .9|«tiUbta|i)«ri9ii&.^ < .7%ia^il^«« 
Ug^DOe iifi!9^^,qm»dimii^ 4ifriiig th^, deeli»p 
of .the.4mi)jn^; aiifA fift b^tbiltheaaiidioB^g aAm i^ 
^l^ ijb^ |U]^Kn^; habitiH^ 9tiU> in a^gi^wl: disgr^ 
the; ii^ost prfey^<ewt.: rAndjinjd^ed the Jb^ribariaASi 
whfi .jayade^. It^jt haire in gc»^ml beeit very 
lijady t<> adopt itB lapgiu^, Biannera^ and ikess^ 
^^iQpre fiplvibed siod .more becomiqg thw then 
pwi^; andxthe.i^iiiigesiTfhlch.hiiye taken place in 
aU: thi^0 i^Q^petSs are to bj^ a9PribQd not ta.the 
l^fxpi^y of th^ jcoi^nemrs, bat to the dlarish spirit 
of ,tbe ][taliana themsdyes^ spmetiinfA too xofff^ 
#^8(^ to wgj the habits, and the dialect of their 
fifm^pm^m. The Gotha^ in fket (not to speak of 
|2i^ ihprt teign of Odoapet*) .were Romans in every 
^resp^> etpepting in fname^ long before they were 
jntrodaced ipto Italy by Theodoric; and the Lafigo^ 
Jtiardi^ thjOn^ at first the noiost Mt|«e of bmrbarians^ 
yic^d.to. the inftnence pf the dimata^ a&d bowed 
to t^0' superior genins of IJheir liew country. 

; The ! pRrindpal diangp which took place there^ 
iore dujring those tni1>filent ages^ was rather the 
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Mgbbt^Df ^itet die Romans ^tmimeAm ^tMtief 
tf dnm, thin the- ad&ptioik' of any imM^ 
Tbe toga was hticb a»td6'« ewaabtat^tm^ i 
tiHiiea.gra|difalljr beetiuii^ tb^opd^dfybftbit^^d^ 
viirkiw forms of tb& Dmrica HMMt.of <M^ Hlod^ 
dr«sM» have been fmiim^^ Itf the m^l^ d^ 
riefaness arid magAificSsnce tse^m W haV6 pveVaiM-^ 
m huer tiMto the Spiailiill di^ess* ap^ebi^ fio havcf 
been in vm ^mmg tA^ Mgfafey dassiitf/it least M 
the nevth^f Italy ; aiid «o^ it fi«l«Uy ^tic^ie#6d the 
Fiencli coiiUm^ irithott doubt the mb^iiifti^tMa!; 
mdi^^ii^ moiit un^Mc^W tf ttU the ifi^te Mlhto 
dlM^TCfir«d by biaHMttitfiis^ t6 disftgtii« Hie^ hMMli 
body. By a pei^la¥ felitity of itiMitttiikH' it )^ sd 
matnaged as to <;otl6eal all tte'beifidilift^ tod t^aviiig 
liaie^ ttttt itttWiUy gMoir the hnitii^W extcfrior^ aiid 
Co:itt{»1dOft ftl^ai' by HaiB^foii^ an^le^y butjidtl^tf aild 
Imksi- 1lM th^ iiei&<i9 i^ta]^^ed<,«p M ft btt|dfe 
of lliiiti;< tbb '6h^d^ ^t^^M4A wMk aiiQaynft't 
tli9^>di«i»>i«MliiMi^^ axid tei1fii& ftr^ concd^sded aid ofteai 
iwetl^ i/b « iftost di9i>vopoii|ioiiiaf^ sisey by fiieet6e(i 

l^M ^iM*)life tmAhel' iMigdt mi^ brebdA^^HOugh 

feif li^y d«a^lf3^^«t M 'elk^ttg^ tb bkte^ 
poitioi)^ «rf'#he^«M^ ^^ ^<^JSIMiai^ 
lines and angles; its ornaments are rows of useless 
bftftoM; ^Si¥i:iiWgkX Ifiltf'ih^'(i^«'difMM in a 
Slttalt^ d»i]l»a(s9. Shd^^Kl^g^i^i'V^ JA^eiHfoitelv ccm- 



W^'Sf' ^»i^iifofi«»ta^|^i tod i^reh^ksL^i mA^ 
^Avc^i ^ft^'tU'bttAi^Mfiti^!!. A^ l!^ tb£ l^dd, 
^\Mi tiatttte'hasr fledkedHfitib i^otiitoy waMM Oi WS^ 
iAflft hM Itiade «h« d^at ctf grM^ iti yodthy in ^ of 
««V«r61^ r df bi^tftf k mt tiet, of cdf&ffi&lid k 
ik^ dtb^r ; t&e head iii Mica&ibe^ed wiifa all tiie ^ 
foiinlti^ii thftt btutfiim ikifi <£ould dtnm. In the 
flM plac^'a (tMt ^f paitit €drers thoi&e ^va^vltfjr^ 
tng fih^lid!^^ tbdt pkjr d[^ fedtiliilf which e<ffMtitilte 
fhe d6lk^ aisd th^ »|^ffiididt df fenmle bemCf, 
because they display the constant action of the 
mind. In the next place^ the hair, made to wave 
round the face, to shade the features, and to in- 
crease alike the charms of youth and the dignity 
of age ; the hair is turned back from tbe forehead, 
Btlfitmed iiAo a paate, dtordied witk ironby aad 
edtififted wiA piiiS ; lefit its fcolor ^b6tidf hetiiif 
itself, it is frosted oVet With powdet ; and lest its 
length sliould hang clustering in ringlets, it must 
be twisted iuto, a tail like that of a monkey, or 
einlfined lat a bkisk bi^ in sakk sMte depending. 
When the man is thus completely masked ftild 
disguised, he must gird himself with a sword, that 
is> ^^h a weapon of attack and defence, always an 
^noumbraace^ though sometimes perhaps neces- 
^ wry 9 but supely tiever so wheo tonder die fMrotoo 
tion of the law, and perhaps under the Hotof, aandf ih 
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tlye imniediate presence of the first magistrate.* 

m 

In fine, to crovm the whole figure thus graeefujlly 
eqtupped, nothing is wanting bnt a blaclc tnangle 
(a form and color .admirably corai)in]ng both in* 
convenience and deformity), in other words a 
cocked hat ! Addison haa said, that if ai^ absur^ 
dress or mode creeps into ^the world, it is very soon, 
observed and exploded; but that if once it be adr 
mitted into the churchy it becomes pacred, anijl 
remains for ever. Whether the latter part of this 
observation be well or ill-founded, I .will not at 
present undertake to determine ; bnt the first par( 



* The reader need not be informed^ that this custom is a 
remnant of barbarism. The Greeks and Roniaas never car« 
ried any kiild of weapon, except when aetaaUy in war^ and 
when embodied as soldiers. Amoag the latter, it was 
deemed a crime to fight, and it was murder to slay, eyen^ a 
public enemy, withoot having previously taken the military 
oath. — rSee a striking instance of this delicate sense of law 
and justice, in Cicero de Ofidis, lib. 1. The barbarians, 
on the contrary, considered the sword as the mark of freedom 
and independence; they looked to it, and not to the law for 
protection. Like Mezentios they invoked it as their tutelary 
divinity. 

Dextra mihi Deus et telum quod missile libro. 

FirgUx. 

Our polished oourtiers choose to imitate the latter. 1 re- 
commend ta their perusal a passage of Thucy<4ides on this 
subject.-— Li6. 1. 
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h clearly contradicted by the long reign of Frendi 
Ssishions in courts^ and by the apparent reluctance 
to remove them. After a3l, it must appear singular^ 
and almost unaccountable^ that courts so proud of 
their pre-eminence^ and nations so tenacious of 
their independence^ should so generally submit to 
the sacrifide of their national habits, and in their 
stead put on the livery of France, a badge of 
slavbry, and a tacit acknowledgment of inferiority. 

It was hoped at the ' union, that the French - 
phnises, which still remain in parliamentary usage 
to perpetuate the memory of the Nmman conquest, 
and to disgrace the lips of the sovereign even when 
arrayed in. all the mi^esty of the constitution^ 
would hare heen suplnfessed. The pubGcweru 
then disappointed, but it : may not be too mulch to 
expect that a public spirited sovereign ' Will, ere 
Icmg, refect both the livery and the language of a 
hostile nation^ and not. yield in patriotism to an 
uiurper,* who never appeared in any foreign dressy 
or listened to any foreign language. Princes can 
by example, every-where, and in their own courts, 
as well as in all public meetings, by command, 
establish whatever dress they may please to adopt ; 



* CromweU, whose foreign correspondence was always 
carried on in Latin^ and whose dress was that of the cavaliers 
of the time. 
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md if is sot a lit^e eixtnipvdiiiaiy, that tbey have sa 
aeldam bxetsted tim eoniMol mhUiii th^y .bave aven 
faahipn^'invfi^vov of taste, of grace, of of conn 
mnieoe^. Yet a soy^neign of Bfitaia ixeod not ga 
hcyami ihe booada of his 6wn ^mfitra ifoF aaspitiQiial 
dress, both graiwl^l a;nd manly, that ^ii^laya «b 
once tbe symihetFy of the foroi, and fiinushea 
^papery enovgh to rail it with majesty. The reader 
wSlvpobapa snule nrhi^BL I JEnendon the £[ jgfahmft 
dress, not as disfigured in the army, but as worn 
Qiioe,.k ]Si;satd,.by Hi^laad idiiefs, and. perkaps 
epGaaiqiuittyw0¥fia. pow, ih^r ac^ne tfemotQ kiida^ 
TiBt riaimfliit h»de» n^ 
liktt it^' is faatieD oalcnhutbd bf^b ihr aelioa and 'foB 
^igittftyrthan any mcidem i$eBs I bare eiwr b^yeldi; 
A' few ibqDqpTBments migbit make it pcBfect,a3id 
qualify it admirably fiiv. all Ab pajpose^af^arma^ 
tion^ habit, juad would vm^^ soon, by its intsm^ 
ml«t ^ heaaty, nupmaedi^ Oui numk^ ^tu« o« 
RraKe, aot in ^ Bntbh. empitt ^,bai ereri 
PB the ^pQHtfqfent, Still palatial to the; tastetaqd to 
the fiuiUbhs of ^S^land. 
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Cerms-^oment mi its J^iumit — Obsemeikm 
<m the Passage of jifmibal-r^Tht Aikmiage of 
having tnsiied Italy \m its preseni Stfltev'-ijoms** 
quences of the \Frmch Imaskn-^^Cowhisifmu 

«gbt m 'i*»e flpiorawg w^.Piwt fv ^th Timmf^ 

OlAs in ,a #r^ t^ ^o ^f/oq^ jce^oAaka^ ^fgijiy for; 
« jr^j^ villa. Hjwje we idw^^ jthe 4^U ff^ %«l 

tbuwg^ ft nftnwe |)^, ^MwM Uy rpfjfy JivU? 

branching ont from the Alps, and approaching so 
near as fflkordy jto leav;e room enpqg)) fiar t^e foad 
Itetw^n the^. Ffojp^L t^s spot Alpinjc apffftpr^ 
«g»il^ iC(w;u;ji/^Ges ; Of^ ^et of )Ll?e qu^ont;;^ ftr^ 
8V5ce)8Myely icz;aggf /a^ nftked, pr gpepn mi 

pl*V?, ftod fo^liJiai^ co9tr«ats it*elf ^Invp/it ^tp ;^ 
dfiU J .the JDtfrfh wJWpJi wstfjo?! it, aon^Rtjpes.gljdef 
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torrent. Woods and fields are interspersed amidst 
heaths and precipices ; and a perpetual mixture of 
the wild and the cidtivated varies the whole tract, 
and gives it a romantic and delightfnl appearance. 
Stua is seated amid rocky eminences on the banks of 
the Dttra here a mountain stream, on the very 
confines of the more savage regions of the A^, 
where the steeps become preiBi|Nces, and the moun-. 
tains rise into glaciers. The town is in extent and 
appearance below mediocrity; but H9 ai^tiqnity 
and a triumphal Arch entitle it to the attention and 
the respect of the traveller. Its original name was 
Segusium, under which appellation it was the seat 
of Cdttius, the petty sovereign of this mountainous 
region, and was considered as the capital of the 
Cottian Alps, and of the bordering territory. Cotysr 
(for such was his real appellation) resigned his 
kingdom^ to Augustus, and wisely preferred the 
safer and more permanent honors of a Roman* 
prefect to the insecure tenure of .an Alpine crown. 

The triumphal arch, which still remains, was 
erected by this prince to his benefactor, and is a 
monument rather of his gratitude than of his means 
or magnificence. He rendered a more solid ser- 
vice to the Romans by opening a road through his 
mountains, and by establishing asafe communication 
between ItiJy and Gaul. This road still exists, 
and traverses Mont Geneora. TTie sitaation of the 
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town and its strong citadel formerly rendered it a 
place of considerable importance ; but it is now- 
totally disregarded^ as the citadel is dismantled^ 
and as the French territcny includes all the other 
passages of the Alps, and all the fastnesses that 
command them."^ 

' We arrived at Naoakst about teii o^clock^ and 
as the moon shone in fall brightness^ wd coidd 
easily distinguish the broken masses of Mount 
Cennis hanging over the town, with their craggy 
points and snowy pinnacles. Early in the momingy 
the carriages were dismounted ; the body of each 
was suspended between two mules, one before and 
one* behind; the wheels were placed on a third, 
and'the axletree on a fourth; the trunks alid fide 
baggage of all kinds were divided into several 
load^, and laid onmulea: th^ whole set out about 
six o'clock. 



* Though the inn did hot appear very alluring, yet as the 
night approached and we were unwilling to pass Alpine 
scenery in the dark^ wa were inclined to put up with U. 
However^ considering the time necessary to cross the moun- 
tain> and listening to the representations of our drivers, 
who entreated us to proceed, we drove on. We. had reason 
to thank Providence for the deterntiination, as that very 
night the inn at Swa, with forty horses and all the carriagea- 
in the court, were burnt ! 

VOL. IV. I 
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At half past seven we mounted our mules, and 
followed. The morning was fine^ and the air 
cool^ hut not chilling. The ascent commences 
from, the town-gate, at first very gradual; the 
steepness however increases rapidly as you ascend* 
The road at first winds along the side of the hill^ 
then crosses a torrent^ and continues along its banks 
all the way up the mountain. These banks ^e 
for some time fringed with trees and bushes. 
About half-way stands the village of Ferrieres^ 
amid rocks and precipices, in a situation so bleak 
and wintry, that the4ravelLer almost shivers at its 
appearance. A little above this village, the acdi- 
vity becomes very abrupt ; the bed of the torrent 
turns into a succession of precipices ; and the stream, 
tumbles from cliff to cliff in sheets of foam with 
tremendous uproar. The road sometimes borders 
upon the verge of the steep^ but it is so wide as to 
remove all apprehension of danger. In one place 
only the space is narrower than usual, and there, a 

■ 

gallery or covered way is formed close to the 
rock, which rises perpendicular above it, in order 
to afford the traveller in winter shelter against the 
driving snows and the wind, that sweep all before 
them down the steep. 

We shortly after entered a plain caSed Sa?i 
Nicolo. It is intersected by the Cenisotk, for that 
is the name of the torrent that rolls down the 
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sides of Mount Cenms^ or as the Italians call it 
more classically, Monte Cinisio. At the entrance 
of this plain the torrent tumbles from the rocks in 
a lofty cascade, and on its banks stands a stone 
pillar with an inscription, informing the traveller, 
who ascends, that he stands on the verge of 
Piedmont and Itali/y and is about to enter Saoay ! 
Though this pillar marks rather the arbitrary than 
the natural boundaries of Italy, yet it was impos- 
sible not to feel some regret at the information ; 
not to pause, look back, and reflect on the match* 
less beauties of the country we were about to leave 
for ever. 

We continued our ascent^ and very soon 
reached the great plain, and as we stood on the 
brow of the declivity we turned from the bleak 
snowy pinnacles that rose befojre us, and endea- 
vored to catch a parting glimpse of the sunny 
scenery behind. 

Here, amid the horrors of the Alps, and all the 
rigors of eternal winter. Religion in her humblest 
and most amiable form had, from time immemo- 
rial, fixed her seat; to counteract the genius of 
the place and the influence of the climate; to 
.shelter the traveller from the storm; to warm 
him if benumbed ; to direct him if bewildered ; to 
relieve him if in want; to attendfaim if sick; and 

i2 
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if dead^ to consign his remains with due rites to 
the grave. This benevolent estabHshment did not 
escape the rage of the philosophists, and was hj 
them suppressed in the commencement of the re- 
publican era« On the r&^establishment of religion, 
it was restoi)ed and augmented by order of the 
first Consul, and is now in a more flourishing 
state perhaps than at any former period. 

This convent was formerly inhabited by friars ; 
they are now replaced by monks. The superior 
was once a member of the celebrated Abbey of 
CiteauXy the parent monastery of the Bemardin 
order, and consequently he was of noble birth, as 
no others were admitted into that house. His 
manners are extremely polished, and his appearance 
gentlemanlike. He received us with great cor- 
tliality, shewed us the different apartments of the 
convent, and offered us such refreshments as the 
place afforded. He was accompanied by a fine 
boy his nephew, bom to fortune, but reduced by 
the revolution to want and dependence. The 
education of this youth was his principal amuse- 
ment, and occupied him delightfully, as he assured 
us, during the dreadful solitude of winter, when, 
secluded from the whole world, and visited only 
accidentally by a needy wanderer, theyN see no 
object but driving snow, and hear no sound but 
the howling of wolves, and the peltinig of the tern- 
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pest. Sadi readers as a&y have visited Citeaux in 
the days of its glory^ will not be snrprized at the 
compassion which we felt for the poor monk 
transported from such a palace-like residence, in 
the plains of Burgundy, to an hospital on the bleak 
summit of Mount Ctnms. 

Tlie weather was still clear, and the air jnst 
cold enough to render walking pleasant ; and as 
we proceeded very leisurely towards the inn, we 
had an opportunity of observing the scenery 
around us. The plain which we were traversing 
is about six miles in length, and about four in 
breadth wh^e widest. In the broadest part is a 
lake, in form nearly circular, about a mile and an 
half in diameter, and of immense depth. The 
plain is about six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and notwithstandmg this elevation, is> 
when free from snow, that is, from June tilt 
October, covered with flowers and verdure. It is 
bordered on all sides by the. different eminences 
and ridges that form the summit of Mount Cenms, 
covered for the greater part with everlasting snows^ 
that glitter to the sun, and chill the traveller with 
the frozen prospect* On the highest of these 
ridges, which rises three thousand feet above the 
convent^ there is^ a chapel to which the neighbor- 
ing parishes proceed in procession once a year, on 
the fifth of August : the ascentlrom the plain on 
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the north seems gradual and not difficult ; to llie 
souths that is> towards Italy, the cliff presents a 
broken, and almost perpendicnlar precipice. From 
hence^ it is said, the view extends over the inferior 
Alps that rise between, to Turin, to the plains of 
the Po, and to the Apennines beyond ; and from 
hence, some add, Annibal pointed ont the snnny 
fields of Italy to his frozen soldiers* Pragressus 
signa Annibal in prcmontario quodam unde hnge ac 
latcpfWpectus erat, consisterejussis mlitibus ItaUam 
ostentatf subjectesque Alpims numtibus Circumpadanos 
ccmtpas. The appearance of the ridge advancing 
like a bold headland towards Ntwakse, and the ex- 
tensive prospect from its summit answers the de* 
scription ; but these two cireomstances are not in 
themselves sufficient to justify the inference. 

Most authors are of opinion that Annibal en- 
tered Italy by the Grecian Alps, about thirty miles 
eastward of Mount Cennis, and seem to suppose 
that the road over this latter mountain was not 
open in ancient times. But as ihe route which 
Annibal took in his passage was a subject of doubt 
and controversy even in Titus Livius's time, and as 
this historian's own opinion on the subject is far 
from being very clear, the traveller is at liberty to 
indulge his own conjectures, and may, without 
rebelling against the authority of history, suppose 
that the Carthaginian g^aeral entered Italy by the 
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very road which we are now treading, and that lie 
took his first view of its glorie3 from the summit 
of yonder towering eminence. 

Those glories we conld indeed no longer dis- 
GOTer, yet as we paced along the summit of this 
vast rampart, these eternal walls* which Provi- 
dence has raised round the garden of Europe, we 
had time to retrace in our minds, the scenes which 
we had contemplated, and to revive the impres* 
sions which they had made. 

To have visited Italy at any time is an advan- 
tage, and may justly be considered as the comple- 
ment of a classical education. Italy is the theatre 
of some of the most pleasing fictions of the poets^ 
and of many of the most splendid events recorded 
by historians* She is the mother of heroes, of^ 
sages, and of saints. She has been the iseat of 
empire^ and is still the nursery of genius, and still, 
in spite of plunderers, the Tepository of the nobler 
arts. Her. scenery rises far above rural beauty ; it 
haa a claim to animation and almost to genius. 
Every spot' <jff her surface, every river, every 



* MoBnia Italis. Liv. 

|y rn^ovs cy(yi^ML'ti ipvfMC a/Jpij^r^y. Herod, ii. 
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mountain^ and every fotest, yes^ every rivulety 
hillock^ wd thicket, have been ennobled by the 
energies of the mind,, and are become monuments 
of intellectual worth and glory.* No country 
furnishes a greater number of ideas, or inspires so 
many generous and exalting sentiments. To have 
visited it at any period, may be ranked among the 
minor blessings of life, and is one of the means of 
mental improvement. But this visit at all times 
advantageous, wa^ op the present occ^ion, of 
peculiar interest and importance. 

Italy seems npw to be in the first stage of one 
of those revolutions that oQcasionally change thet 
destinies of pations, ^d veiy much improve, or 
very much injure the state of society. Improve- 
ment Italy can scarce expect; she has enjoyed a 
long series of tranquil and almost gjbrious years, 
and attained a degree of prosperity and indepen* 
dence far greater than at any period of her his- 
tory, from the reigns pf the first Caesars down to 
the; present epoch. She is now once more fallen 
into subjection, and actually lies prostrate at the 
feet of her most. ancient and most inveterate 
enemies. These enemies have at all times been 
remarkable for their treachery and their rapa^ 



* Nullum sine nomine saxum. Liv, ix. 
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city, and these two destrnctive qnslilies diey 
have aheady exercised in Italy with considerable 
latitude^ and will probably indtdge^ without' re- 
straint^ when their new domination shall be con« 
solidated by time and by habit "^ Though the 
levity of the national character^ and the history of 
the Gallic tribes, which represents them as invad- 
ing almost every country, from the Hebrides to 
the Caspmny with success always followed by de- 
jfeat, seem to militate against the probable dura^ 
bility of their empire beyond the Alps; yet, should 
it last for any time, its consequences would be in- 
finitely more pernicious to Italy than all the pre- 
ceding invasions united. That many of the hordes 
of ancient barbarians were cruel, I admit, and also 
that they ravaged Italy, sometimes butchered ajqd 
always oppressed her unfortunate inhabitants; but 
it must be remembered that they all submitted to 
her religion, adopted her language, assumed her 
habits and manners, and n^ide either Rome her- 
self, or some one of the Italian cities, the seat of 
their empire. Now a country that retains all these 
advantages, though wasted by war and depreda- 
tion, still possesses the means of restoration, and 
cherishes in its bosom the very seeds of indepen- 
dence and pf prosperity^ 



r^. 



Gens rapiendi avidissima. Lxmus xxxviii. 
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How different are the views, hew opposite the 
conduct, of the modem invaders. Declared ene- 
mies to Christianity, to the religion of Italy, they 
persecute it in all its forms. Their own language 
they wish to make the dialect of Europe ; their 
fashions are to be the standard of civilization ; and 
Paris is the destined metropolis of the universe. 
Italy b to be degraded into a province ; her sons 
are to be the slaves and the instruments of the 
Great Nation, to recruit its armies and to labor for 
its greatoess. With such views, they will inevi- 
tably drain Italy of its peculation; they will 
strip it of its ornaments and its riches; they 
will break its spirit, and consequently they wiU 
stiiBe its genius; that is^ they will deprive it of 
all its proud distinctions, of all its glorious pre- 
rogatives, and reduce it to the state of Greece 
under the Turks, that of a desolated province, the 
seat of ignorance and of barbarism, of famine and 
of pestilence. Thus the golden era of Leo will be 
followed, as the Augustan age was, by years of 
darkness and of disorder ; the magnificent remains 
of its palaces and its temples will strew the earth 
in their turn, and perhaps excite the interest and 
exercise the ingenuity of iuture travellers. The 
seven hills will again be cotered with shattered 
masses; and the unrivalled Vatican itself only 
enjoy the melancholy privilege of presenting to 
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the astanished spectator a more shapeless and a 
more gigantic ruin ! 

But we had now reached the northern brow of 
the mountain; we had passed the boundaries of 
Italy^ and left the regions of classic fame and 
beauty behind us. Nothing occurred to attract 
our attention^ or to counterbalance the inconre^ 
nience of delay* England rose before ns with ail 
its public glories, and with all its domestic charms. 
England^ invested like Rome with empire and 
with renown, because like Rome governed by its 
senate and by its people. Its attractions, and our 
eagerness increased as we approached; and the 
remaining part of the journey was hurried over 
with indiffeience, because all our thoughts were 
fixed on home and on its endearments.^ 



mmm 



* Not only tost on bleak Germania's roads> 
And panting breathless in her Jumed abodes; 
Not only through her forests pacing slow^ 
And climbing sad her mounts of driv*n snow : 
Ay dreary wastes^ that ever bring to mind 
The beauties^ pleasures^ comforts left behind. 
But in those climes where suns for ever bright^ 
O'er scenes Elysian shed a purer light ; 
And partial nature with a liberal hand. 
Scatters her graces round the smiling land. 
On fair Parthenope's delicious shore. 
Where slumb*ring seas forget their wonted roari 
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Where Ocean daily lenda bis freshening breeze. 
To sweep the plain and fan the drooping trees 5 
And evening zephyrs springing from each grove^ 
Shed cooling dews and incense as they rove. — 
And there, where Amo curled by many a gale. 
Pours freshness o'er £truria*s vine-dad vale; 
Where Vallombrosa*s groves, o^er-arching high. 
Resounding murmur through the middle sky 



Even there, where Rome's majestic domes ascend; 
• Pantheons swell, and dme«iPom arches bend 5 
Where Tiber winding through his desert plains, 
'Midst modern palaces and ancient fanes» 
Beholds with anguish half, and half with pride. 
Here ruins strew, there temples grace his side -, 
[Unhappy Rome ! though once the glorious seat 
Where empire thron'd saw nations at his feet. 
Now doom'd once more by cruel fate to fall 
An helpless prey to treacherous pilfering Gaul.] 
Even in these scenes, which all who see admire. 
And 1>ards and painters praise with rival fire i 
Where memory wakes each visionary grace. 
And sheds new charms on nature's lovely face > 
Even in these sacred scenes, so fam'd, so fair. 
My partial heart still felt its wonted care; 
And melted still to think how far away. 
The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay. 
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DISSERTATION. 



General Observations an the Ge(^raphy — Climate 
— Scenery — Hist airy — iJmguage -■ — Literature 
— and Religion of Italy — and an the Character 
of the Italians. 

The following reflections are the result of the au^ 
thor's observations and researches while in Italy^ 
and may^ in part, be considered as a recapitulation * 
of the whole work, and' as the summary of an Ita- 
lian tonr. We will begin with its geography, be- 
cause from its situation and climate, it derives the 
beauty and the fertility which render it the garden 
of Europe, and mark it out as perhaps the most 
ddicious region on the surface of the globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I. In geography, there are two modes of divi- 
sion to be considered ; one natural, the other ar- 
tificial. The former is generally permanent and 
unalterable ; the latter being factitious, is liable to 
change, and seldom indeed outlasts the cattse that 
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y.oi^H. -n^ «,™^, to««.U ™ where H. 
lines are bold and magnificent ; the latter, 'urben 
connected with great events and with the history 
of celebrated nations.* In both these divisions 
Italy is pecnliarly fortunate, but transcendently so 
in the former. The Alps, the highest ridge of 
mountains in the ancient world, separate it from 
the regions of the north, and serve as a barrier 
against the frozen tempests that blow from the 
bweal continents, and as a rampart against the 
inroads of their once savage inhabitants. Annibal 
justly calls these mountains. Mania non Italia 
modo $ed ctiam urbus RomamB.'ji' 

The Adriatic Sea bathes it on the east; the 
Tyrrhene on the west; and on the south the 
Ionian opens an ea3y communication with all the 
southern countries; Numberless islands line its 
slK>res, and appear as so many outposts to protect 
it against the attacks of a maritime enemy; or 
rather as so many attendants to grace the state of 
the queen of the Mediterranean. Such are its ex- 



* Most of the provinces still retain their ancient namesj 
such 88^ Latium (Lazio) Etruria, Umbria, Sabina, Campania^ 
Apvlia^ (La Pulia) Calabria, Samniunij &c. names blended 
with the fictions of the fabulona ages> as with the first events 
recorded in the infiuicy of history, 
t Liv.xKi. 
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ternal borders^ In the interior^ the Apermnes 
extend through its whole length, and branching 
out into various ramifications, divide it into seve- 
ral provinces materially differing in their climatea 
and productions- 
Italy lies extended between the thirty-eighth 
and the forty-sixth d^ree of northern latitude ; a 
situation which exposes it to a considerable degree 
of heat in summer and of cold in winter ; but the 
influence of the seas and af the mountains that 
surround or intersect it, counteracts the e£fects of 
its latitude, and produces a temperature that ex* 
eludes all extremes, and renders every season de- 
lightful. However, as the action of these causes 
is unequal, the climate of the country at large, 
though every^where genial and temperate, varies 
considerably, and more so sometimes than the dis- 
tanee between the places so differing, might induce 
a person to expect. Without entering into all, or 
many of these variations, the effects of the beaj- 
ings of the different mountains, Italy may be divi- 
ded into four regions, which, like the sister naiads 
of Ovid,* though they have many features in com- 
mon, have also each a characteristic peculiarity. 



* Facies noit omnibus una 

Nee diTerea tam^n qualem decet ease sorortt«i« Mitam, Ub;ii* 
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The first of these regionis is the vale of the Po, 
which extends about two hundred and i^ixty miled 
in length, and in breadth, where widest, one hun- 
dred and fifty. It is bounded by the Alps and the 
Apennines on the north, west, and south ; and on 
the east, it lies open to the Adriatic. The second, 
is the tract enclosed by the Apennines, forming the 
Roman and Tuscan territories. The third, is coti-' 
fined to the Campania Feiia? and its immediate de- 
pendencies, such as the borders and the islands of 
the bay of Naples, and of the plains of Pastum. 
The last consists of LdbruzzOy Apulia^ Calabriay 
and the southern extt'eniities of Italy. 

The first of these regions or climates, has been 
represented by many, as perhaps the most fertile 
and the most delicious territory in the known 
world ; to it we niay apply literally the encomium^ 
which Virgil seems to have confined to the vici- 
nity of il/(7n^f/a. 

Non liqaidi gregibus fontes, non gramina desunt^ 
£t quantum longis carpent armenta diebus 
Exigua tantum gelidu8 ros nocte reponit. 

Georg, ii. 

It owes this fertility to the many streams that 
descend from the bordering mountains and furnish 
a constant supply to the msyestic river that inter- 
sects it; Fhffviorum Rex Eridanm. But while the 
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moantams thus water it with fertilidiig rills^ they 
also send down occasional gales to cool it in sum-' 
mer, and blasts that sometimes chill its climate^ 
and give its winter some features of transalpine se^ 
verity; slight indeed^ as if merely to call the at- 
trition of the inhabitants to that repository of 
eternal snow that rises perpetually before them; 
but snffici^it to check the growth of soch planta 
as^ like the orange, and the almond, shrink from 
frost, or pine away wider its most mitigated 
aspect. The vine, thongh common and indeed 
luxuriant, is supposed '^by many not to prosper in 
this dimate, because the wines are in general thin 
and sour; but this defect must be ascribed, not 
solely to the climate, which in warmth and uni- 
formity far excels that of Champagne or Burgwidy^ 
but to the mode of cultiyation. To allow the yino 
to raise itself into the air, to spread from branch 
to branch, and to equal its consort elms and poplara 
in elevation and luxuriancy, is beautiful to the eye 
and delightful to the fancy ; but not so favorable 
to the quality of the wines, whioh become richer 
and stronger when the growth is repressed, and 
the energies of the plant are confined within a 
smaller compass.* 



* The reader will observe^ that I avoid the name fre« 
qaentlj ^iven to the plains of the Po or of Milan, Lomhariy 

rot. IV. K 
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The secopd climate is protefrted from the blasts 
of the nprth by an additional ridge of mountains,, 
so that it is less obnos.ious to the action of frosty 
and is indeed more liable to be ipcommoded .by 
thf ^ heats of summer than by wintry cold. Its 
productions accordingly impi;oye in strength and 
flayor ; its wines are more generous^ and its or* 
enards are graced with oranges. It is however 
exposed occasionally to chill piercing blastSj ^nd 
not entirely unacquainted with the frosts and the 
snows of transalpine latitudes. 

In the third climate^ that is^ in th^ delicious 
l^ains of Campamaf no .much and bo deservedly ce* 
lebrated by traveU^^^ipters, and poets> nature 
seems to pour out all her treasures with complar 
cency, and trusts without apprehension her ten- 
derest producti^s to gales -evef genial^ and to 
s^ies almost always serene. 

The. plains of Apulia, that lie beyopd t^e ^^/irs 

iskh, bttrbarous apfiUeition derived ^omoiie^lf theHercetit tribei' 
thiLt invsded and inrastod theddieioos mffom Ijiaoiidesaalmigi. 
After, mprc. than two fl^ptuije».4>f.4^v^V!^iw| ^dHw^a^ 
warfare^ they were exterminated by CJiarLemagnei^and I dp 
not see why their name should suryive^heir existence, or why 
a barbarous term should displace a Latin a{)jpeltation. - * - ^ 

Occidit occiaerit^^e sirias cum'hoinine^ ^ 
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7iin€S^ opening to the rising suri, with the coasts 
of AbruzzosLixd Calabria y form the last and fourth 
divisiod^ differing from that which precedes in in- 
creasing warmth only, and in productions more 
characteristic of a southern latitude, such as the 
iaioes and the majestic palm; objects which^ 
though not common, Occur often enough to give a 
novelty and variety to the scenery, I have con- 
fined this distinction of climates principally ib tibe 
plains ; as the mountains that limit ^ them, vary 
according to their elevation, and at the sanie time 
enclose in their windings, vallies which enjoy in 
the south the cool temperature of the JUilanese, 
and in the north glow with all the sultriness of 
Abf^Uzzo. Such, in a few words, is the geogtajphy 
of Italy. . 



r > 



I must here observe, that an opinion has been 
adopted by several authors, that the climate of 
Italy has undel*gone a considerable change during 
the last fifteen centuries, and that its winters are 
much wanner at present than they were in the 
time of the ancient Romans. This opinion is 
founded upon' some passages in the ancients, al- 
hifting to a seviirity of cold seldom experienced in 
kfter ages^ and sometimes describing winter 
scenes never now beheld beyond the ApenmneSj 
The supposed aitfiration is explained by the sub- 
«e^^nt cultivation of Germany^ whose immense 
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forests and wide extended swamps^ tbe teceptacles 
of so many damp and chilling exhalations^ have 
heen cleared away^ drained, and turned into fertile 
fields and smmy m^ows, that fill the air with 
vegetable warmth and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, without doubt, while it opens the 
thick recesses of woods, and carries away stagnat- 
ing waters, not only purifies the atmosphere, and 
may probably extend its beneficial influence to ihe 
Adjacent countries. Yet, it is much to be doubted, 
whether the air of Germany^ howsoever it may 
have been ameliorated, could ever reach Italy, or 
have the least influence on its climate. Not to 
speak of the distance that separates the two coun* 
tries, the Alps alone fonn an insurmountable bar- 
rier that soars almost above the region of the 
wind, and arrests alike the breath of the gale and 
the rage of the tempest. If the long lingering, 
winters of Germany do not now retard the pro- 
gress of spring in Italy, and if the deep ^ipiows and 
the bitter frosts that chill the mountains and de^ 
files of TrerUy do not either check the verdure or 
blast the opening flowers in the neighboring plains 
of Veronay it is not credible that anciently the 
damps, which rose from the overflowings of the 
EWe or the Oder, should have clouded the Italian 
sky;; or that the keen blasts that sprung from the 
depths of the Hj^cymm forest should chill the 
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gdes of Campamay or coret its vineyards with 
allow. The Alps formed then, as they do now^ 
the Uoe of separation which distinguishes the cli- 
mates as effectnally as it diyides the countries, and 
confines the rigors of winter to the northern side, 
while it allows the spring to clothe the sonthoit 
with all her flowers. The climalie, we may then 
&irly conclode, remains the saxoe ; or if any par- 
tial dianges. hare taken place, they are to he at- 
trihated to earthquakes, Tolcanic emj^ons, or 
such like local causes, too confined in their opera- 
tions to produce any general eflect. 



The classical passages, whieh gare* rise to the^ 
contrary conjecture may, I presume, be explained 
in a n^tnner perfectly satis&ctory without it. The 
first and principal iuigument in favor of the pre*- 
tended change of climate is. taken from Pliny the 
Younger, who, when describing his villa on the 
banks of the Tiber, admits that the severity of the 
Winter was oftentimes fatal to his plants ; but as 
a kind of consolation adds, that the neighborhood 
of Rome was n«t exempt from a similar inconve- 
nience. The reader must observe, that the villa, 
of which Pliny spedks, was situated in a vale 
flanked by the Apennines^ and open only towards 
the north, obnoxious, of course, to the cold blasts 
that sweep, the bleak fcnrests of Mmte Somnui on 
one side, and the snowy summits of Sera VaUe on 
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the oiim^ M weU aa to the homd Ump^ Ait 
blows unimpeded m its prf^ressi over tbe whole 
length of the valley. That, in auch u.utmiism9 
jis«i$B ahonM freqtiMtly apffer fiwi the iofk*- 
Buency of the wealiier formerly, as wcil as nt pre-^ 
aeat, is not wonderfnl* As for the effects of e^ld 
ift the neighboiiiood of Rome they are iMl aa stcOBg 
ami aa frequent nofw as in Plin/s time; i|nd ^ 
reason is plain. The Apenmies i&irm. an imnMMse 
tbeatre> indnding Borne and its Ca$9ipagMi at its 
aieoa. Of these mountams most ase caitaradi ^mlb^ 
snow^ three, many six, and some nine moi^a in 
the year*. Whenever a strong wind hi^pena to 
blow from any of these vast magazines <^ ioe it 
brings with it so many frossen partides as to chill 
the wannest air, and to affioct the temperalue of 
apring thoi]^h consadcsubly advanced, and some* 
times even of summer itsdf. Instances of sncb 



* The weather was so warm on the twenty-third of March^ 
when we ascended the Montagna deUa Guardia, near 
Bologna, as to render the shade of the portico extremely 
pleasant. Near the churchy on the suminit of the hill« we 
found a considerahle quantity of deep snow> which had till 
then resisted the full force of a rernal sun. As this hill 
forms the first step of the neighboring Jpennines, the snow 
that lay on its summit was only the skirt of that vast cover- 
ing which remains spread over the higher ridges of those 
mountains, till dissolved by the intense heats of Uid« 
aumoier. 



iitf^lillei^i^ kmhif ih& meattis oncolnmoti. Tht 
l»tett<f ifi^eioc^of motti^ ail* 6n tte ^limate^'M 

^bms^^^p^pa^, h skuated la^fb^ilaiidfit of^lfeft 
JlMMd ^ritt^f&litts, Md cif4ou^>dMHbd by inMy 
adtitffig blftfit ; and'^ for MotiAft«%^vK*^^«^the t«a& 
litofi mayg s^e^<4fc abHost ^very winter /j//if^ JA 
iMnff ^^rf^ to^'the^ictofids> wtiilie, if he tvaTert^i 
l^«4diild^^tte i^n^i^.^he siay behold mmf 
a^§^[im<mm»bmid\i/kh Us >wiMry load, asiddte'- 
tM» hlSv^ ^i^d lliere la stFeam fettered mfii 

:<' ^Sll^iCiii^^te ^f ftaly is therefore now, -^ii 
w«» anefeftUy, ^Hfttipem^ th^ogh incKned to heat; 
Slie mys tDf tii^ Wn aere pow^rfel eTchi in* wititeri 
aud the summer, particularly when the Sirocco 
blows, is sultry and sometimes oppressive. The 



* Ooe of these .9uddea squalls 0|CCttrre4 during our. visit to 
Horacti's viUa* and has been mentioned among, the incidents 
of that excursion. — ^Vol. I. chap, xviii. 

t Vides tft altaatet nive candidum 
Soracte^ bee jam sustine&nt onus 
Sylvffi labdritntes, geluque 
* ' ' lamina constil^rint acuto. 

Hor» Cam* lib. 1.9; 
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heat^ bowe?^, ia never inlQlereble, as the air is 
frequently eooled by breeaos from the monntaia^ 
and is refreshed on die sonthem coasts by. a ie» 
golar gale from the siea. This breese rises dbont 
ei^ht ia the morning and blows without intenpnp- 
ikion m fow in the afternoon, ddicionsly temptr- 
k^ the. burning snns of Naples^ and awecfdng 
before it the. sullen vapors that brood over the 
torrid Can^H^na. Moieoyer^ the winding and 
tlie recesses of the mouyatains affprd as they a^^i^id 
sev^»l retreats^ where, in the greatest heats .of 
summer, and during the very fiercest glow of .the 
dqg-days, the trayelkr may enjoy the vernal cool* 
ness and the mild temperature of Eiuglandi Snch 
are the baths of Lucca, situated in a hng withdroBBth 
mg vale and shaded by groves of chestnuts; such 
is Vallombrosa^ endrded by the forests of the 
Apennine ; and such too the situation of Horace's 
Sabine Villa, concealed in (Hie of the woody dells 
of Mount Lncretihs^ with the oak and the ilex 
wafting freshness around it. 

Though rain is not frequent during the spring 
and summer months, yet occasional showers fall 
abundant enough to refresh the air and to revive 
the face of nature. These showers are generally 
accompanied by- thunder storms, and when un^ 
timely, that is before or during the harvest, are as 
mischievous in their consequences as that which 
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whh such appearances of apprehen* 
aioii.'^ A» I have elsewhere mentioned the rains oi 
Antamn, and the mnndations of winter torrents^ I 
need not enlai^ njpn the same snl^ect again; but 
it wiU be 'sofficfent to otMservq^that the periodical 
raipS) and theacoidentai showers, the local effects of 
Yaowitains add. seas; and thi^t evai the clouds and 
slk>mis> of winter^ are only traosknt and temporary 
kHenrnptiona of the general s^enity that co^istitutel 
fttie of t|ie ^principal adva^atages of this delightiid 
liimate* The travdler^ when after his t>etnm be 
finds himself wrapped up in the impenetrable glomn 
of a London fog, or sf es the gay months of May 
and Jnne clonded with perpetnal vapors, tarns his 
recoQection' tvith complacency to the pmre aaswtt 
that can0|Mss. Rome and Naples, and contemplates 
in thought the splendid tin^ that adorn the vernal 
ies of Italy* 



luc campos'ffither eit lamhie vestit 
Furpureo. 



■ikrikAa^H^a 



* Sspe ego cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 

Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hordea culmo 

Omnia ventorum concurrere prselia vidi 

Quae gravidam late segetem radicibus imis 

Sublimeexpidsun enisrent 

Gtorg, i. 
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- II. Notiimg is imre pieaimg M^^b e^^e'^^easi 
tomed to oanteniplateprMpeMs thr<m^'ifbe W€^ 
disiii of a ya|)oroiis flkj, ikanlSie txtreak^ptOStf 

* of 4(he fttmospfaere^ the- consequent blightil^iMf 41(1 
die l^t and th& distooet appearance 6{^&fifi6te^§h^ 
jeols; A serene sky tedces ^^nfch of tte'faofHs^ 
of a dmgtt^'^dnd <^nildttilSmt^ a smlfl^ 'to bftre^ 
sabds amd ^fapdiesl^ r6c£s ^ wfe^t &^ mmtA3t^ifi 
Offeeto t^ft thence 6f a regiiteV in wMeU m^ie 
9eetBM t&h^ive coUectJed aBher mean* of ormtaient^ 
all het art* of pleasing; ^platefir ' fertilie and -exittb^ 

« firtej Tsried triA gentte Bi^Ite and boM^lcVattefts ; 
nvMBitaiaa of every sfaape^ dntlfnN^^ a^d^gree^^af 
difitbrent ^distances, but alwayiilit i^«w/^^i^tlng 
here their shaggy declivities darkened' ^i<h#Ao#», 
and there a long line of brown mgged precipices ; 
now lifting to the skies a h^ad of snow and now a 
pnrple summit; nnfolding as yon advance^ and 
clisoovering in their windings wh valliafi|^ populous 
vfliages^ lakes and rivers^ convents and cities i 
these are the materials of pictnr^cpie beauty, and 
these are the oons4»nt and almost illi^atiabie fea 
tores of Italian scenery. Hei^c^^lhis eelebrated 
cotintry has not only beeft ^li^H^eisbtt aiid the 
theme of poets, bat the schoej of painters, whe- 
ther natires or fomgneiBrwho We found in its 



varied prospects^ the richest source of every spe-* 
cies of beauty. Thdtrd^ adiii/liie Sabine hills, diat 
spread so many soft charms around Tholi, Poussin 
f0(faiff^J$ifiii»slif^,i^ originals of the 

v^ al)ri|L:.scenes ^tqitey^d -m his iDo^ 
\f0ii^^9(^Sifii^^ /Cimtde* Jborraine ^ msixi^ Ae AMkAx 
McQAliti^falL^tliie'iMiocessite Yscnge aorf^Apeiiniiie 
tbAt^ifi^eps f along, the IU«i»i^stnd tfal^rNea^iMfet 
«^99St». .iu9' fanrorite . hamnt ;. .wid? thei«e> lie (tow - tndt 
mpi^d the^ ^wing ^hadesfo^t cmbnamrti f^tiha 
ivoci^Sjt and tho ricb/ tiotil that ^embr nhasi^tke 
disliuit j^wf^i^oxifiBs and hrighteur^ther awface ilil' 
ijfi^ ciqeaA. ^ SakMer R(m indidged hi» l)^eF g^ 
nj^iii9,in itlu) mo«»tainft and t^e forests of €afaibria; 
ndhere hQ iaufaA that mis^rei ^of «treegth'>iaid softo 
nbes9> 0£^a(E^,findilvildnessialid that striking conm 
UyoatMSi <€^ deep and airy tinges that idiaractc!y&i& 
)m daji^ pe|)pL 

) HISTORY. 

,• . . . ' - 

ni. Iliat a country^ thus gifted with a fartile 
sml) a serene sky, and unusual beanty, shxydd 
have attvactfed'lte attenticm c^ its neighbors, and 
net uafre%iuB«dy idlured disfeuit tribies from less 
£iyoced.4attlj0tuentSfWas naftnnd; and accordingly 
we find thafctbtt naf|k>na «f the south and the tribes 
of the north, PhmdOM, Tryans and Greeks^ Gaub^ 
Goth9 and Fandab ; and in more modem times» 
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that Spftniards^ Fretich and Austriam^ have in- 
vade^, ravaged, or subdued iU several provinces 
in their turns with varioiis success, and with very 
different consequences. The Phemdam estab- 
lished themselves ki Etrurid: the Gneki pim* 
fil^ly occupied the southern provinces: the 
Trojfoiis fixed themselves in Latium, the heart and 
the centre of the country; and ^ Celtk tribei 
seized the fertile territories extending along ibt 
h^&ks of the Fo, and stretching from the A^ to 
this Ap&mine^ The Pkemdans and the Greeks 
Inro^llght with them their arts and sciences, estab- 
li^lpked flourishing cities, and laid the foundations 
pf tb^ fiflture glory and prosperity of dke .conotry. 
Tbe barbarians of the . north never passed their 
&Qzen barriers without bringing devastation, apd 
ruin in their train. If they made a transient incur- 
sion, like a tempest they swept away every liiing 
within their range of havoc ; if they settled, they 
lay like a swarm of locusts, a dead weight on the 
soil ; and ages passed over their iron generations 
before they w^e softened into civilization and hu- 
manity. To the Tr0am was reserved the noUer 
lot of establishing the Roman power ; of taming 
and breaking the fierce spirit of the northern sa« 
vages; of carrying the arts and sciences of the 
southern colonists to the highest degree of perfec- 
^n; of uniting the strength, the genius> the 
powers of Itidiy in onp centra. ; and of melting 
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down the whole mto one vast mass of interest send 
of empire. 



to the establishment of the \Roman 
sovereignty, Italy, thongh independent and free, 
was weak because divided into petty states, and 
was incapable not only of conquest, but even of 
long and successful defence. During the era of 
Roman glory, Itedy united under one head and' 
directed by one principle, displayed talenti and 
enex^es which astonished and subdued the Utii* 
verse, and furnished the brightest examples of 
virtue and courage, of widsom and success that 
emblazon the pages of history. After the fell of 
the empire, Italy was again divided and again 
weakened; frequently invaded with success, and 
repeatedly insulted with impunity. The Venetians, 
it is true, rose to a high degree of pre-eminence 
and consideration ; but they retained even in their 
greatness - the spirit of a petty republic, and alive 
to their own, but indifferent to the general interest, 
they too ofiten conspired against their common 
country, and to further their own projects, abetted 
the cause of its oppressors. The sovereign 
Pontifls alone seem to have inherited the spirit of 
the Romans, and like them to have kept their 
eyes ever fixed on one grand object, as long as its 
attainment seemed possible: that object was, the 
expulsion of the barbarians, and the annihilation 
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of dll forrign influence in Italy. Tlirey hare faileJ* 
thongh more than once im the Teiy point of 
success^ and their failnre^ as wad foreseen, has at 
length Idfl Itnly at the disposal df one oFiAe most 
inMdting and most unantonly tnischieTOtis nations 
that eyer invaded its fair domains. 

What may be the dmntidn, and what the cdn- 
sequences of Ae present dependent and degraded 
state of that country, it is difficult to conjecture ; 
but should it terminate in the union of all its pro^ 
vinces under one active government seated in 
Rome (and there is at least a possibility that sndi 
mof^be lite result) such an event would compen- 
saterail its paist sufferings, and would place it once 
niove within tibe reach of independence, of empire^ 
and of renown. The power which the present 
sovemgn of Italy and of France enjoys, is pecu^ 
lianrly his own ; and like that of Charlemagne, will 
probaUy be wrested from the grasp of his feeble 
sucedSsors. Whoever then becomes master of 
Italy, if he shoidd possess abilities, will find idl th^ 
materials of greatness r^fady for his use; an ItaKaa 
army^ a rich territory, an immense population, and 
a national character boU, peaetrating5 calm, and 
pessevering ; with ivtch means at his command he 
may defy dl foreign power and influence ; he may 
stand, op the rival of F^tance, md may perhaps 
share with the. British m<mardi^ the glory of being 
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the upj^re fup^^ the df fc^d^ of Europe* N<|/ 
CQuntrj jba reality is better calculated to opposeiibe 
gigantic pride of France than^ Italy ; sixong in it9 
natural a^uatipn^ big with resources, magna parp^^ 
frug¥m^ Wfgm virum^ teeming with riches wd. 
crowded with inhabitanls^ thenatuml xaislress of 
the Mediterranean, she might blockade the ports^ 
or j«ur^jl)ier legions on the open coast, of^hei^ad- 
TjBT^AJy at pleasure, ^oid baSle her famriteprqiec^tft 
of ^puthem conquesl;^ with ease and certatnty« ;.: 

. But the &te of Italy, and indeed of Eu^ipope, 
hangs still iwoertain and undecided; nm: is.dt 
given to hnroan sagacity to divine d»e pennaneat 
conseqfiences t^iai: .will fpUow the grand revolutioML 
wbleb jb^^e^ during the last fiftaen yeaijs, <?qnvuls«Kdi 
the politiqal systej». To turn, tibierefore, from du- 
bious cpnjectores about futurity to obsenratiioiis mi 
the past ; Lihi^y, which has seldom visited any. 
country more than once, and many not at all, }mA 
twice smiled on Italy, and during many a happy 
age has cpyered her fertile surface with republics, 
bold^frce', ^^d independent Such were the 
Serines, Latin$^ Volsci, JSammtes, most of the Hinfir^ 
rmJ} tribes^ and all the Greek cokmes^ previousbto 
the; era of Roman preponderance ; and sudi the 
&t»tf» of Siem^ Pisa^ Fhr&nce^ ikasa, GenoOfSaid 

Venioeytiiai rase^Mit of the roinsof dvd empia, 
Nourished in the mitto of bai:baciam> ami tran^- 
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mitted the principles and die spirit of ancient' 
Uberty down to modem times. Of these common- 
wealths^ some were eqoal^ and two were stiperior^ 
in power^ policy and duration^ to the proudest re- 
publics of Greece^ not excqiting Lacedemon and 
Athens; and like them they enjoyed the envied- 
privilege of producing poets and historians to 
record and to illustiate their institutions and achieve- 
ments. The reader^ who peruses these records, vnW 
applaud the spirit of liberty and patriotism that ani- 
mated almost all the Italian republics during the 
periods to which I allude ; and he will admire the 
opulence and the prosperity that accompanied and 
rewarded that spirit, as well as the genius and the 
talents that seelned to wait upon it, or to start up 
instantaneous at its command. 



While contemplating the splendid , exhibition 
of the virtues and the powers of the human mind^ 
called into action and perfected in these latter as 
in those more anciei4 commonwealths of Greece 
and Rome, the candid reader will perhaps feel 
himself disposed to question that grand axiom of 
politicians, that monarchy, when lodged in the 
hands of a perfectly wise and good prince, is the 
best mode of government. If peace, security, and 
tranquillity, were the sole or even the principal 
objects of the human mind in the present state of 
existence, such a position might be true ; and in 
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a^^mittuig its tr|a|;b^ man must resign Ijis dignity, 
and must sacrifice the powers and the accomplish- 
ments of his nature to ease and to indolence. But 
the intention of Providence seems to be very dif- 
ferent. He has bestowed upon man great intel- 
lectual nowers^ and endowed him with wonderful 
eqkergi^ of ^oul, and his Wijl must be, that these 
powers and energies should be put forth, and de- 
veloped and matured by e:itertion. Now, the mor^ 
perfect the monarchy, the less occasion tl^ere is for 
the tajents and the exertions of subjects. The 
wisdopo of the prince perv^ d^es every branch of ad- 
;ip.inistration fti^d extends to every, corner of the 
empire ; it reip^iedies every disorder^ ^d proyi<le^ 
fpu cvej-y cantinge^y : the subject has nothing fp 
do but to enjoy, and to applaud, th^ Y^tgiJapce ^^ 
the foresight of his sovereign. That a state so 
governed is very delightful in description, and ve^ 
prosperous in reality, I admit ; but yhat we itis 
fruits^ and wl^at the resul,t pf its prosperity? Ea^e 
9r ra,ther indolence, pride and luxury. No m^ply 
talents rippa, no rpugh hardy virtues porosp^r undqr 
its influence. Look at the Roman ejmpjure under 
Trajan and the Antonines, the most iaceomplished 
princes that have ever adojrned a throne, whose era 
is represented by Gibbon ^ constituting the hap- 
piest period of hitpian history. Peace, justice^ ^«d 
order, reigned; it ^s. true^ in pyerjj provAaqe, and 

VOL. IV. I. 
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the Capital received every day additional embellish- 
ments. 

Mollla securse peragebant otia gentes. Ovid, 

But what great men arose to distinguish and 
to immortalize this age of happiness? The two, 
Plinys^ Tacitus^ and Suetonius. Look next at the 
great republic in the days of Cicero, when jarring 
factions and clashing interests roused every passion^ 
and awakened every energy: when every virtue 

< 

and every vice stood in array and struggled for the 
mastery. See what talents were displayed ! what 
genius blazed ! what noble characters arose on all 
sides! Lucretius, Sallust, Cato, Pompey, Cicero, 
and CsBsar, all sprang up in the midst of public 
fermentation, and owe their virtues, their acquire- 
ments, and their fame to the stormy vicissitudes 
of a popular government. Behold again the 
glories of the Augustan age, all a splendid reflec- 
tion of the setting sun of liberty. Virgil, Horace, 
and Titus Livius, were nursed, educated, and formed 
under the Republic ; they speak its lofty language, 
and breathe in every page its generous and ennob- 
ling sentiments. Let us again turn to the Italian 
states. Naples has for many ages, indeed almost 
ever since the time of Caesar, been under the sway 
of a monarch ; Florence, for many a century, and 
in reality till the sixteenth^ was a republic. How 
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unproductive in gemus is Naples ; how exuberant 
Florence! 

In pursuing these observations I am tempted 
to go a step farther, and to infer from the great 
prosperity of the Italian, ^ well as of the ancient 
Grecian republic^ that small territories are better 
calculated for happiness and for liberty than est- 
tensive empires. Almost all the greiat towns in 
Italy, particularly on the coasts and in the northern 
provinces, have in their turns been independent ; 
and during the era of their independence, whatso- 
ever might be the form of their internal govern- 
ment, have enjoyed an unusual share of . opulence^ 
consideration, and public felicity. Mantua^ Verona, 
and Vicenza, owe all their magnificence to their 
governors or to their senate, during that period ; 
since their subjection or annexation to greater 
states, they have lost their population and riches, 
and seem to subsist on the scanty remains of their 
former prosperity. / 



Sithrm and Pisa could once count each a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and though their terri- 
tories scarce extended ten miles around their walls, 
yet their opulence enabled them to erect edifices 
that would do honor to the richest monarchies. 
These cities yielded in time to the prevailing in- 
fluence of their rival Florence; andunder its Dukes 

L2 
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they withered away into secondary towni ; while 
their wide circumference^ stately streets, and 
marhle edifices daily remind the few scattered in- 
habitants, of die greatness and of the glory of 
their ancestors. 

Lucca still retains its independence and its 
liberty, and with them, its population, its opulence, 
and its fertility. Parma and Modena possess the 
latter advantages because independent, but in an 
inferior degree comparatively, because not iree. 
fiolqgna is (I am afraid I may now sayu^o^) amost 
flourishing dty, though annexed to the papal teni* 
tory ; because though subject to the pontifi^ it h 
in part governed by its own magistrates, and 
enjoys many of the benefits of actual indepen* 
dence. 

These pett^ states, it is true, were agitated by 
factions at home, and engaged in perpetual war^- 
fare abroad ; but their civic tempests and foreign 
hostilities, like the feuds and the contests of the 
ancient Greeks, seem to have produced more 
good than evil. They seldom terminated in car- 
nage or in destruction ; while they never failed to 
give a strong impulse to the public mind, and to 
caB forth in the collision every latent spark of 
virtue and of genius* It may, pdrhaps, be objected 
that such petty states are too mvch csposed to eoh 
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ternal hostStty, aad are inc^mble of oppofoag a 
long and an effectnal resistance to a powerful in- 
vader; and liie fate of Italy itself may be prodoced 
as an instanoe of the misery and desolation to 
which a connttfy is exposed when divided, and sub- 
divided into ao many little independent communi- 
ties. It may indeed he difficult for such states to 
preserve their independence at a time like the 
present, when -two or three oveigrown Powers 
dictate to the rest of Europe, and when great 
masses are necessary to resist the impetus of such 
preponderant agents. But I know liot whether a 
sort of federal union, like that of Switzerland (for 
Switzerland lost her liberty, not because subdivided 
but because enervated) or an occasional subjection, 
like that of the Greeks to .Agamemnon, and that 
of the Italian mnnicipal toiwns to the Roman re- 
public, when the common cause required them to 
unite and act as. one body (while at the other times 
each state eiyoyed its own laws and was governed 
by its own magistrates, under the honorable ap 
pellation of Som:) I know not whether such a 
conditional and qualified mbmission would not be 
adeffBoteto all the purposes of defence, and even of 
eoncfoest « in general, without subverting the inde- 
pendence, or checking the prosperity of any state 
in^fiarticular. 



-Sic fortis Etroria crevit : 



Sd!Koet«tkr«niai ftida^stimleherrhna Rosuu 
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But to conclude, and to sum up the history of: 
Italy in one short observation: No country has 
ever been the subject or the theatre of, so many 
wars^ has enjoyed a greater portion^ or a long^ 
duration of liberty^ has exhibited more forms of 
government^ and has given birdi to so many and 
Mch powerful empires and rq>ublicsw Virgil^ 
seems^ therefore, not only to have • described its 
past, but exploded its future destimes, when coia- 
prising in four emphatic words its eventful annals, 
he represents it ks, 

Gravidam imperiis, belloque frement.em. 

Mnied iv. 239. 



LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF 
MODERN ITALY. 

rV, That a country subject to so many vidssi- 
tudes, colonized by so many different tribes, and 
convulsed 'by , so many destructive revolutions, 
should have not only varied its dialects but some^ 
times totally changed its idiom, ipust apipear natu- 
ral and almoi^t inevitable: Mre sare only i surprised 
when we find that in opposition to the influence of 
ho m^ny causes, Jtaly has retainedj^ for so long a 
series of ages, so much of one language, and pre- 
served amidst the iaflux of so niany barbarous 
nations uttering such discordant jargons, the full 
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haimonious sounds of its native Latin. I have 
elsewhere made some observations on the origin 
and progress of this language^^ and I need only 
add that it remained long in a state of infancy and 
imperfection ; that^ in the short space of one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred years, it passed 
rapidly to the highest refinement ; and that in the 
days of Cicero and Virgil, it was compared by the 
partial Romans, and not without some appearance 
of reason, for copiousness^ grace, and majesty, to 
the most perfect of human dialects, the language 
of Plato and of Demosthenes. Its decline was as 
rapid as its progress. The same century may be 
said to have witnessed its perfection and its decay. 
The causes that produced this decay continued to 
operate during ten or even twelve centuries with 
increasing activity, during which Latin was first 
corrupted, and then repolished and softened into 
modern Italian. When this change took place, by 
what causes it was effected, or, in other words, 
when and firom what the Italian language 
originated, has been a matter of much curious re-r 
search and long discussion among the learned in 
Italy ; and where the most eminent native critics 
differ, it would be presumption in a foreigner to 
decide. As to the precise period when pure Latin 
ceased to he spoken it would indeed be useless to 
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inquire^ because impossible to ^scoyer. Lftii* 
guages are improved and corrupted, formed aild 
lost almost imperceptibly : tbe change in them, all 
in the works of nature, though daily carried on, 
becomes observable only at distant periods, while 
the intermediate gradations are so minute ajs to 
elude observation. Gibbon, who might have beeii 
expected to enlarge upon a point so interesting in 
itself and so intimately connected with his subject 
as the fate of the Lktin language, hiis bnly ineh- 
tioned in general terms and without any allusiofi 
to the time, its entire cessation as a living tongue. 
Por want of better information on this point, the 
following observations may, perhaps, be accept- 
able. 

Tlie Latin language, stripped indeed of Itii 
elegance, but still grammatical and genuine, sur- 
vived the invasion and the expulsion of the Goths, 
and continued to be spoken in Home in the be- 
ginning of tbe seventh century. That it was 
spoken under Theodoric and his successors appears 
evident from their laws, regulations, and letters in 
Cassiodorus. In one of these letters, Theoddkafus, 
then king of Italy, speaking of the language of 
Rome, saiys — " Roma ti^adit eloquium quo suamtis 
nihil auditur*'^ After the long and destructive 



* Ca98. lib. X. cp. 7. 
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wair, Whmh terminated in tte exptilsidn of fee 
Gofhs, ^e find Gregorj^ the Great, in the begin- 
ning of the seveitth century, dehvefring his instruc- 
tions to hiJB It^k in Ijatifi, and in a style Sb^ mote 
flttent and cdrredt ithati Ca:ssi6doms, *rho pfreced- 
ed him by more than fifty years. It is -to be rte- 
membered, that these ini^trttctions were not IdaVh- 
ed harflngUds, ad ckruitiy }mt familistr discourses 
addifessed t6 the {ieopfe on Siindays, and conse- 
quently iti ibe language best tmderstood by those 
to \didm %hey were directed. I am aware, thaN: 
JFbrwemi^ fetsserts fti fit note oti the epistle of Theo^ 
dahatuSf which I haVe quoted above, that he him- 
self had seen a deed drawn up at Ravenna in the 
reigm Of ^Jtu^ihiBtn^ ^m ^the laugb^e of modern 
Italians ; eo ^s^ftnohe )qHb WUgus Itcdke tmnc laUur ; 
tet WhatfeVfer inhy be thfe gttntiiltettess ^f Sttdi ^ 
imistrumei^'or'difted^ it is evident^ ^iroiti the eipreih 
sion df the kiiig which I have dted^ that sii^h 
could not have been the language of Rome at ihi^t 
eriet. 

V 

From the time df Gregoty the ^ Great to the 
restbratioh'bf the western enipire^ Rome^ though 
peipetuaUy threatened, was never taken by the 
'Lombards^ ^nor by any other barbarians, nor is 
there any appearance that any very extraordinary 
hifltik of (Strangers flowed into it during that in^ 
t^rVdl. We Jtistj therdT^^rie Mttdtlde, ^that, ^9EeCf»t^ 
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« 

ing the natoral progress of barbarism in a dark 
aad distracted age, the language remained . anal-- 
'^ tered; especially as all. the public and private 
docmnents that have been transmitted to ns from 
the intervening period are all drawn up in regnkur 
granimatica] Latin. We may, I believe^ on the 
same or similar reasons, ground an inference, that 
the same language though more corrupted still 
continued in use during the ninth, tenth, and even 
elevoith centuries. In fact, all the sermons, letters^ 
documents, and inscriptions of this e$ra are all 
Latin, more or lesa corrupt, according to the pro- 
fession and the information of the Mrriter. 

But, while I represent Latin .as the language of 
the higher and better informed part of the conmiuni* 
ty, so late' as the eleventh century, I do not mean to 
assert that the lower classes, particularly in t^^ 
country, spoke a dialect so regular and correct; 
and I am aware that at a much earlier period the 
pure and grammatical language of the classics was 
not even understood by the conunon people, at 
least in the transalpine provinces. In the third 
council of Tours, Anno 813^ the clergy are. re- 
quired to explain or to translate then- sermons into 
Rustkam Romanam linguam; and in Fontanmi we 
find the. form of a solemn engagement between 
Charles the Bald king . of France, and Lewis of 
Germany, in the year 84S, in that language^ or 
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gather jargoa very different indeed frpm I^atin;. 
but we caii only infer from hence, that beyond the 
Alps the progress of barbarism was far more rapid ' 
than in Italy. ^ So late indeed as the twelfth cen- 
tury, we find < a Calabrian hermit traversing the 
country, and crying out as he went along — Bew^ 
dittu, sanctykatUi laudatu^ lupatre^ lu FUlUylu spi^ 
. ritu san^Uf terminations still retained in the Sici- 
lian and WaUachiaUf dialects, probably taken from 
the .vulgar tongue, and though corrupted, still very 
i&telligiUe to a Roman; at. all events, this lan- 
guage and even* modem Italian was long honored 
with the appellation of Lingua Romana and 
Latina. . 

From these. observations, I think we may at 
least condude, that no new language was intro- 
daced into Italy by any of the invading tribes. 
Odoacer and the Heruli were masters of Italy 
during the space of seventeen years only, a time 
too short to influence the language of a whole 
country. Theodoric and his Goths probably spoke 
Latin.* They had long been in the service of the 



* Odoacer made himself master of Rome and of Italy in 
the year 47^> &nd was defeated and slain by Theodoric king 
of the Goth8> in 493. The Goths were> in their tum> ex- 
pelled in ^53. The Lombards under Alboin invaded Italy, 
and made themselves masters of the northern provincet in 
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em|>iFe^ and maay^ periiaps most of tfaem^ hsA 
been nursed and educated in its schook and le* 
gions. Besides^ they were collected in an amiy^ 
and not nnmerons enongh to produce snch a revo- 
Idtion as a change of language over a country so 
extensive ; to which may be added^ that their ve- 
neration for the Roman name was rach^ tbat^ in 
order to conceal their barbarism, th^ «[ideavored 
to adopt the language, the manners, and the dress 
df a people so far superior to them. Moreover, 
their reign dM not exceed die narrow limits iif 
sixty 'years; after which, during llie coarse of a 
long and bloody war, they were almost extermi- 
nated by Belisarius, and by Narses. The Looi- 
. bards entered Italy soon after the expulsion of the 
Cbths, and remained there for the space of two 
hundred years ; but tlmr influence was confined 
prindpaUyto theinorthemiprovinces, and conse- 
quetltly neither extended to Rome, nor to the 



the year 569, and their kingdom was destroyed in the year 
7'74. '^fhe'Saracens Tisitcd it/ for th^ first time, in the year 
830, and the Normans in 1016. A considerable number of 
Vandals were introduced by Belisarius into Italy, after the 
(icfnq>aest of Afriea, as was a> whole colony of Bulgariails at a 
kter period, to cttltivaite its pvimnces depc^lated by war. 
Of these latter cdloni^s it was'^ibserV^ by contemporarjr 
writers, that they soon' e^arilad the tiailive Italians in the 
purity «ml- the coiteeliMs of their languge. 
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greater part of die soudi : and they also^ like the 
Gothfi^ aeem^ aa appears from thdr lawd, to have 
adopted the language of Italy, and whatever share 
they might have had in eomxpting it^ most nn^ 
doob^dly they did not attempt to snbstitnte wxf 
other in its fdace* The transient visit of th^ 
Fcench and German Caesats, the predatory incur* 
sions of the Samceni^, and tl^ settlement of some 
bands of Normmi adventura:^, wene inadeqnatjfr to 
produce the efiect in question; non can we'possi* 
biy attribute a change^ so slow and so eactenaive as 
the suppression or formation of a language^ to 
causes so confined in dieir continuance and opera* 
tion. To these observations, we may add one 
more of great importance on the sabf ect, whidi is 
that there is not the least resemblance between the 
languages of Italy and the dialects of iiie various 
tribes which I have mentioned, as far as these def- 
lects are known to us. The former is peculiarly 
soft and harmonious, all the latter are rough and 
dneordant; and consequently we may conclude, 
that Italian does not owe its origin to barbarians ; 
and farther, that its introduction was gradual, and 
the operation, not of one, but of many succeeding 
ages. 

But still it may be asked, whence does Italian 
derive its origin? May not Italian derive its origin 
from the corruption of the Latin language, the 
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causes of which began to operate so early as the 
era of Julius Caesar, and coutiu^ed till the twelfth 
century^ when the modem dialect firist assumed a 
regular and grammatical form ? The 'causes were, 
first, the great influx of provincials into Rome. 
Caesar, to strengthen his party, brought several 
noble Gauls who had attached themselves to his 
fortunes into Italy, raised them to various digni* 
ties> and perhaps introduced some of them into 
the senate itself then thinned by civil war and its 
consequences.* This evil increased after the 
extinction of the Julian line, when the' govarnors, 
and oftentimes the natives of distant provinces 
educated in the midst of soldiers, and unacquaint* 
ed with the refinements of the capital, were prO'*- 
moted to the first stations, and not unfrequently 
raised to the imperial dignity itself. It reached a 
most alarming pitch in the time of Diocletian, and 
coigitinued from that period to the downfal of the 
western empire, filling all the offices of state, 
crowding the l^ions, and degrading the throne 
itself, by the introduction and the usurpation of 



* The concourse of strangers was so great, about this 
period, that Caesar, to enable them to share the public 
amusements with which he entertained the Roman people, 
had plays acted in all languages. — Suet Div. Jul. Cas. 39* 

' Confiaxerunt enim, says Cicero about the same time, multi 
inquinate loquentes ex diveisis locis.-*De CZor. Orat, 
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barbarians. The inflaence of these intraders npon 
the Roman idiom^ may be traced through Lncan^ 
Seneca^ and Martial, to Ammiantts Marcdlinus 

and Salvian. ' 

^ . . . ■ . 

Secondly, the introduction of colloquial and 
oftentimes rustic pronunciation into the style of 
the highes classes, as well as into regular compo- 
sition, or writing. The suppression- of final letters, 
such as 5* and w, was, we kn6w, common in 6r- 



* Quin etiaiii quod jam subrusticum videtur^ olim aute^i 
politius^ eorum verborum, quorum esedem. erant postremaei 
duse^ quae sunt in optumut, postremam litteram detrahebant^ 
nisi vocalis insequebatur. Ita non erat offensio in versibus^ 
qaam nunc fugiunt poetie novi. »Ita enim loqli^bantur : 

Qui est omnihu princeps, Jf^on, omnibus princeps, Et. 
Vitd Uld digrttt locoque, Non dignus, 

Cicero had observed a little before^ that the use of the 
aspirate was much less common anciently than it was in his 
time, and that the early Romans were accnstomed to pro^ 
nounce Cetegos^ triumpoS;, Cartaginem, &c. that is^ as the 
modem Italians (Orator 48). The more frequent use of the 
aspirate was probably derived from the Greek pronunciation, 
which began to influence Roman elocution about that period. 
—Cic. de Claris Orat 74. 

The observations of Quintilian upon the S and the M ai;e 
curious : 

Cseterum consotiantes quoque, eseque praecipue quae sunt 
asperiores in eommissura verborum rixantur ...... 



/ 
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WW pprotiablx^ oa qcixnidI of Ijbe Ij9ffg0i aj^ai^kinpr 
njtj. of the fqll aomid^ ali^Mst m^iTenal in ihi^ptor 
vincea and in the conntry. In the lattjcr clas9> the 
costom of oniting a word terminating in a yowei> 
inth the foUowipg word bfgjnniog witl^ oiye, as 
weU a^ SMI indifttwpt propimpiatioa of vowels and 
cpnaopants of similar spjooids, wa3 nofjiped bf 
Cju:ero. These ^lisioi[is were y&rj a^cient^ 10:14 
picpbabljr remained amopg the peasantry . whm 
^▼en np by the more polished inhabitants of the 
Capital. In fact, from the inscription on the ros* 
laul fSABT, and the q>itaph of the Scipios^ we find 
that the m and s were anciently suppressed^ even 
in .writing; that the b and the v, the e and the i, 
w«re used indiscriminately, and that the was ge- 
offaUy employed instead of u. In an illiterate .^ige^ 
when few know how to read or write> and siu:h 



• « . • quiB fuit cavsa el S^rvio subtohendft* St, JItene 
qttolies uUiina es^t aliaque coQ8piiari.te svsciperietur Quod 
reprebendit Lauranius> Messala defendit. Nam neque Luci- 
lium putant uti eadcan ultima cum dicit SerenufuU et dignu' 
loco ; quinetiam Cioet o in OriUore plures antiquorom tradit 
sic locutos inde BelUgerare/ po* meridiem^ £t illaCensorii 
Catonis Die* hone; sequel M, litera in E mollita. Qus in 
▼eteribus libris reperta mutare imperiti solent et dum libra- 
riorum inscientiam insectari volunt, suam confitentur.— > 
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were the ages diat followed the Ml of the Roman 
i&npiFe^ t&e ptozmnciation of the lower class gene<- 
rally becomes that of the commanity at large^ and 
at length acquires autliority by time and prescrip* 
tion. 

Another canse^ ^imileor acnd concomitant^ was 
the ignorance of ortliography. The dreadful and 
destructive wars that prece^d and followed that 
disastrous evait^ suspended all literary pursuits^ 
dissolved all schools and seminaries^ and deprived 
for ages the inhabitants of Italy of almost all 
means of instroction. Books were mre^ and readers 
still rarer; prcna^nciation was aJbandoned to the 
regulati<m of the ear only^ and the ear was nn« 
guided by knowledge^ and depraved by barbarous 
dissonance. We niay easily guess how a language 
must be disfigured when thus given up to the ma- 
i^agement of ignorance^ when we observe how our 
own servants and peasant^ spell the commonest 
words of their native tongue^ even though in their 
infancy they may have learned at least the ele- 
ments of reading and spelling.* 



* To the ignorance of orthography we may attribute half 
ihe corruption of the Latin language : hence the degradation 
of the Capitolium into Campfdoglio, tHe Portico of Cains 
Luciu8(Caii et Lucii) into Gallucdo', hence the Busta Gal- 
loTum became Porto Gallo, the Cloaca^ Chia):khUj Video^ 
Veggo, Hodie, Oggi, Jtc. &c. &c. 

VOL. IV. M 
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Among these oauses we may perhaps number 
the false refinements of the Itaiianft themselves ; 
and it is highly probable^ as the learned Maffd 
conjectmres^' that the unparalleled effeminacy of 
the Romans during the second^ thirds and fourth 
centuries^ might have extended itself even to their 
language, multiplied its smoother sounds, re- 
trenched some of its rougher combinations, and 
turned many of its manly and majestic closes by 
consonants into the easier flow of vowel termina«>> 
dons. No cimnnstance relative to the Italian 
language is so singular and so unaccountable' as 
its softness. Hie influeiKe of the peasantry of 
the country, as well as that of the northern bar-* 
barians, must have tended, it would seem, to 
untune the language, and to £11 it with jarring 
and discordant soimds; yet the very reverse has 
happened, and the alteration has been conducted 
as if under the management of an academy em-^ 
fdoyed for the espress purpose of rendering the 
utterance distinct and easy, as well as soft and 
musical. Thus the termination <^ ^> so often re- 



The most material change took place not in the sound 
but in the sense of the words^ though it is difficult to con* 
ceive how it could have been effected. Thus, UMtare to 
loosen^ unbind, has become laseiare to let go, to let in gene- 
ral : cavare to hollow, indent, is now to take, to draw. Mot'^ 
bidus, sickly, morbid, morbid^, soft, &o* 
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cuiting in Latfa^^ was supposed td have a bellow- 
ing satind^ aiid indeed Cicero calls it mugientem 
Utferam ; tl^e s again was heard to hiss too ofisu 
at the end of words ; as / closing the third person 
was coDflidered as too short and smart for a con« 
eluding letter; they were all three suppressed* 
Cly plf tr, have somewhat indistinct as well as 
hsrsh in the utterance ; the first wa9 changed be-^ 
fore a,Yowel into chi; the second into pi; the t 
was aep^i'ated from the ry and t^ vowel inserted to 
give the organ time to unfold itself^ and to prepare 
for the forcible utterance of the latter letter. Thus 
QlamSi placere, frahere, were softened into chiave^ 
piacere, tjrare. For similar reasons^ m^ c^ p, when 
fbllo|i|^(4 by /, were obliged to give way, and som^ 
mSf actus, asmmptm^ metamorphosed into scnrno^ 
atto, assonto ; in shorty not to multiply examples^ 
^hich the reader*s observation may furnish in 
abundance, the ablative case was adopted as the 
most harmonious, and the first conjugation as the 
most sonorous. Hie only defect of this nature in 
Italian, and it may be apparent only, is the fre« 
quent return of the syllabi^ ce and d, which con- 
vey a sort of chirping somid^ not pleasing I think 
when too often repeated. 

As for the want of energy in that language, it 
i^ a reproach which he may make who has never 
read Dantc^ Ariosto, or Tasso ; he who has perused 

MS 
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them knows that m energy hoth of langHage 
and of sentiment, they yield only to their illus- 
trious masters, Virgil and Homer, and will ac- 
knowledge with a satyrist of taste and spirit, that 
they strengthen and harmonize both the ear and the 
mtelkctJ^ 

In fine, though the invading tribes did not in- 
troduce a new language into Italy, yet they must 
be allowed to have had some share in corrupting 
and disfiguring the old, by perverting the sense of 
words, inverting the order of sentences, and thus 
infecting the whole language with the inaccuracy 
of their own dialects.*)^ Hence, though the great 
body of Italian remain Latin, yet it is not difficuh 



■i-i»> 



♦ Pursuits of Literature* ' 

f This comiption Vida exaggerates ftnd deplores as a 
change of language inoposcd by the victorious barbarians oa 
the subjugated Italians. 

Pierides donee Romam, et Tiberina fluent^ 
Peseruere^ Italia expulsae protinus oris. 
Tanti eaussa mali, Latio gens aspefa aperto 
Sspius irrmnpens. Sunt jussi vertere mcH'eaii 
Ausonide victim victoris vocibus usL 
Cessit amor Musarum, &c. 
This change of language however is confined to about a 
thousand words^ which are derived either fromt barbarous 
dialects, or from unknown sources. iCTura^ori has collected 
them in his Thirtyikird Dissertation. The rest of the lan» 
guage is Latin.. 
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to discovar some foreign accretions^ and evea 
point out the languages from which they have 
been taken ; and though singular yet it is certain^ 
that the Greeks the Sclayonian, and the Arabic 
tongues have furnished many^ if not the greatest 
part^ of the96 tralatitious tarms. 

The. first remamed the language of Apulia^ Ca^ 
iabria, and other southern districts of Italy^ which 
continued united to the Greek Empire many ages 
after the fall of the Western. The second was 
bi*ought into Italy about the middle of the seventh 
century by a colony of Bulgarians, established in 
the southern provinces by the Greek Emperors : 
and the last by the Saracens, who established 
themselves in Sicily , and in some maritime towns 
in Calabria^ during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The Lombards probably left some, though, I be- 
lieve, few traces of their uncouth jargon behind 
them ; and the same may be supposed of the Van- 
dals, whom Belisarius transported from Africa^ 
and established as colonists in some of tjie most 
fertile provinces, to repair the dreadful havoc made 
in their population by the Gothic war. 

These causes were doubtless more than suffi-^ 
dent to produce all the changes which have taken 
place in the ancient language of Italy, even though 
we should reject the conjecture of Maffei^ who 
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ilupposes/ that Italian, retains much bf the anciofit 
dialects of the different provinces, which dialecta 
yielded to Latin ill the great towns during the do- 
minion of Rome, but always remained in rigor in 
tbe villages and among the peasantry. Yet diis 
opinion, in itself probable, as may wdl be snppos* 
ed, since it is supported by such authority as that 
6f the learned Marquis, is strengthened, and I 
might say almost established, by the information 
^d the acuteness of Lanzi. 

But whatever foreign words or barbarous 
terrtis' might have forced their way into the lan- 
guage of Italy, they have resigned their native 
toughness as they passed the Alps or the sea, drop* 
ped their supernumerary consonants, or changed 
them into vowels ; and instead of a nasal or giit-* 
tilral close, they have assumed the fulness and tfa^ 
majesty of Roman termination. Such words there* 
fore may, in general, be considered rather as em* 
bellishtnents than as deformities, and unquestibiiw 
ably add much to the copiousness, without dimi- 
nishing the harmony of the language. In this 
latter respect, indeed, Italian stands unrivalled. 
Sweetness is its characteristic feature : all modem 
dialects admit its superior charms, and the genius 
of music has chosen it for the vehicle of his 
most melodious accents. That this advantage 
is derived from the mother tongue principally, is 
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i^parent^ as all the soirnds of the modem language 
are to be found in the ancient ; but some attempts 
seem to have been made^ by retrenching the num- 
ber of consonants and multiplying that of vowels; 
by suppressing asfBrations and separating mntes ; 
in short, by multiplying the opener sounds^ and 
generalizing the more sonorons cases> tenses, and 
coqjugatiims, to improve the smoothness of Latin, 
and to increase, if possible, its harmonious powers. 
How far these attempts have succeeded is very 
questionable ; espedally as they have been coun- 
teracted by the introduction^ or rather, the exten* 
wm^ of articles and of auxiliary verbs, that dead 
We^t imposed by barbarism on aU modem lan- 
go^ges, and invented^ it would seem, for the ex- 
press purpose pf checking the rapidity of thought^ 
and encombering the flow of a sentence. In this 
respect particularly, and almost exclusively^ the 
modem dialect of Italy betrays marks of slavcory 
and of degradation. 

Barbaricos testatus voce tuoiulttts« 

Milton Epist ad Pattern. 

Italian is, however^ freer from these burthens than 
any other modem language ; but this partial ex- 
emption, which it owes to a nearer resemblance to 
its original Latin, while it proves its superiority 
on one side^ only shows its inferiority on the other. 
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To which we may add, that the Roman pranond- 
adoD, the only one which gives Italian all the 
giaces and aH the sweetness of which it is snaoep- 
tible, is evidently the echo of the andent langnage 
transmitted from generation to generation, and 
never entirely lost in that immortal Capital. Let^ 
not the daughter therefore 

Sdegnosa forse del secondo onore. 

dispnte the honors of the Parent, bnt content her^ 
self with being acknowledged as the first and the 
ikirest of her oftpring.* 

I will now proceed to point out some of die 
most striking features of resemblance, whidi have^ 
been observed between the modem and the an- 
cient dialects of Italy, and at the same time indi- 
cate several words borrowed by the former from 
the latter. These I shall extract principally from 
Lanzi. I will then follow Latin in its decline, a» 
I formerly traced it in its advancement, and by 
presenting the reader with specimens of the lati- 
nity of each century, enable him to mark its ap- 
proximation to the modem language.*!* 



* '* Figlia bensi della Latina, ma nan men bella e nobile 
della Madre/' says Muratori with pardonable partiality .— 
Dissert xxxiii. 

t The reader will recollect, that the limits of the present 



«. 

V 
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The differences between the early and later 
Latins^ and between them and the modem Ita- 
lians^ may be classed nnder fanr heads — I. Dfh 
tractio — II. Adjeciio — III. Immutatio — IV. Tram- 
Tnutatio. 

The Etnirians, like the Dorians^ often re* 
trenched syllables^ as Saj for ^wfia^ KOfa for yuipiyof, 
and so the modem Italian j)ro for prodo^ &jc. and 
in Dant€y ca for cam. 

Retrenching the last syllable^ was common 
from Numa to ErmmSf pa for parte, po for populo ; 
and in the latter, cad for calumy debil homo for ^ 
biUs, in Lucretius famul for fanmius: a practice very 
common In ItaUan^ especially in poetry^ 

Che non han tempo di pur tor gli scudi. 

Ariosto* 

han for harmo, pur for pure, tor for tarre (to- 
gliere). 

The letters N and R were often omitted^ as 
Cosal rusus for Cmml rursus. M at the beginning, 
as Ecastor.ioT MecastOTy &c. and oftener at the 



work oblige me to confine myself to a few general observa- 
tions, and to give hirti rather an imperfect sketch, than a full 
Vrew, of this very extensive and interesting subject. 
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mA^ ai R^em Anthco, and Samm c^. S was 
generally omitted at the eoA of words, as fami^ 
causd. 

Cato the censor entirely omitted the M^ ac- 
cofdii^ to Qointilian. 

VoT^els, in long syllables, were doubled, as 
Feelit. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects^ and 
tren in Latin, a3 in the modem language, vowels 
were sometimes inserted between two consonants^ 
merely to prev^it harsh se«inds; thtts AfiPOSjeo for 
aK>£&o, &c.; prmdpes^imc^^fwprinc^,mic^, 
materi for ma^ : titare in Italian f<nr tr$$htre^ 

£ and O were often added at the end, as Wkoy 
facCy dice^ for illky fojc^ die; like the modero> 
mMmOyfactydke. 

Syllables added in the beginning, middle, and 
end of wordsy not uncommon aacientiy; dmunt 
for dant is a remarkable iastance: m Itah^ 
Chiavka for Cloaca. . 

The custom of the modem Italians of ending 
syllables and words with vowels, is derived from 
their ancestcnrs^ the Latins^ the Umbri, and the 
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Etnmans^ as wdJ. as die Oscans> as nrftrturt finr 
adfertury km for hjoo, &o. 

Letters wcx^ freqnentlj transposed to facilitate 
)i^ter«nce by the Dorians and their Italkui cdonies 
anciently, as KAPNEios for KPANEioSj a aanns of 
Apollo ; as by the modem Italians. 

Cy among the ancient Latins, ofiten used for g^ 
as acnu for agnus^ and for g as cotidie, as also for 
a as fadt for fascity sometimes with ^ as vocs, &c. 
for m^y &c. 

Syllables displaced, as precukty perguky Th»^ 
somenoy Thrasamem; and in derivatiTes, as from 
yLcp^formOy f^nf tener r ail in nse in ItaHan. 

E, V, and B, and sometimes S ataid N, were 
used merely to mark the aspiration, as Ferdeum^^ 
Htndeumy Helia, Feliay Emti, Venetiy Fruges, 
Bruges. 

Consonants, of sounds not very dissimilar, 
were often nsed indiscriminately or confosedly, as 
B P and F: M and N: D and T. Bdlmn,I>ud^ 
lum ; PurrhuSy Bucrkus ; Capidolkmy C^j^toKum, 
from whence perhaps the modem Can^ddgliOy &c. 

£ was a prbvalent lietter, and often substituted 
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for I^ as in ItaSan: O also often substituted for £ 
and Vf as Vostriy coipa, &c. as again in Italian* 

Aspirations were marks of rusticity in the 
eaiiier a^s of Rome ; but became common at a 
later period. 

Diphthongs were used in genitives^ datives^ ab^ 
latives, for simple vowels. 

The Etrurians and ancient Latins^ like the 
modem Italians^ often wrote o for au, as plastrum 
for plastrOy as also dede for dedit^ Orcule for Urgu^ 
Idus. 

Sd^sa for mp9a; m at tiie ^d of verbs in- 
stead of imt, as amoeneron, whence the Italian 
amaron^ sentiran^ Sec cax^was for cave ne eas. 

The Italian, sound of Zy like U, is very ancient^ 
as appears from a medal of Trezaene^ on whicb^ 

for ZeiiSy is ^iisvs» 

Ct was generally changed by the ancient as 
by the modem Italians into tt^ as Coctius into 
CottiuSy pactum into pattum, factum into fattum^ 
&c. ; in Italian^ Cottio, patto, fatto, &c. 

Great confusion also prevailed in the ancient 



I 
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pnnctnation : sometimes neither sentences nor 
words were separated ; at other times syllablies, 
tmd even letters. 



WORDS. 

Smum (for sursam) ancient Latin^ (hence the 
Italian suso), fonnd in -an mscription of the year of 
Rome 686. 

» » f r ' 5 ' 

.- . ' • '''.■.-. • • . . 

Pirn for skut^ hience' the Italian owf* 

- . , . . . .• . .. , . V - • • 

Heheberis and Teeberis for Tiberis. 

Among such words we may rank VlteUo^ Tarv, 
Capra^ Parco, which occur in the Eugnbian tables, 
and were common in Italy before the formatioa 
and the general adoption of Latin. ^ 

Casino is derived from the 'Sabine Cascinum. 

The Italian come seems to be derived from 
cume or cum^ sometimes spelt qmnu 

Cima for tommit, is fonnd in Lncilins, and 
seems to have been confined in process of time ta 
popular use. 

Bmunif basla^ used by Catullus oi^ In the 
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imrer age of hsttin, an4 afterwards resumed by 
Juvenal^ M ardal^ and Petronios ; it seems to have 
been borrowed^ like the word PlMcmm, used by 
the same author, from the Venetic dialect. Circa 
Padum inoemty says Quintilian. 

Obstinata mente is i^ed jp the Italian sense by 
the same poet — Cat. viii v. \l. 

In Plantns we find several words supposed to 
be derived from t]»e 3afame^, which wef^e gradually 
retrenched from pnre latinity, but preserved pro" 
bably in the popp}af idiom, and revived in the 
modem language. Such are, 

Bftm^ (now iKtter^ tQ sfrikifc 
PcpUnn for popubim. 
Damnt (dant) now damo^ 
Dice for dic^ 

Face ioxfac. 

Crrtm^re (now msrefftfyt) tQ gtqnt* 
Mmadd io£ mimBy tinreats* 
Pappcrc (edere) to eat» 
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Mtstenda^ a slight rqpast or collation* 

t>thers of the same nature may be collected 
from Lacilius^ as 

Mataxa, now Matassa^ a skein (of thread)* 

Spara^ a lance (whence our word spear)* 

Cicero uses the habessity whence the Italim 
teotBse^ as an ancient and legal form. Sk^utim 
nemo habessit dw. — ^De Iiegibiis it 8. 

He elsewhere notices the cuttom whidi he 
himself once indulged in^ and afterwards corrected 
as faulty^ of sometimes omitting the aspirate H, 
now universally suppressed in Italian. — Orator 

The following passage from Varro (quoted by 
Muratori) gires the origin of an Italian wor^ 
tagliarCy which without such authority, we should 
scarce have suspected of being deriyed from Latin. 
— ^Nunc Intertakare rustica voce didtur diyidere 
Tel excidere ramum ex. utraque parte aequalibiter 
praecisum quas alii Calbulas alii Faleas appellant. ^ 
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la Pliny the Elder we find the word kBtanmiy 
in Italian ktame. — Hist. Nat. xviii, c. 16. 



V 



DECLINE OF LATIN. 

Suetonius (in Augusto^ 88) alludes to varioos 
peculiarities of Augustus^ hoth in writing and 
speaking; and Quintilian assures us^ that the 
Roman people assembled in the Circus and in the 
theatre, sometimes exclaimed in barbarous expres- 
sions, and concludes, that to speak Latin is very 
different from speaking grammatically,* — Vulgo 
imperitos barbare locutosy et tota sape theatra, et 
omnem Circi turbam ejpclamassc barbare. — Lib. !• 
cap. 6. 

That the cases required by the rules of syntax 
in the government of verbs and prepositions, 
were not always observed even in the very family 
of the above-mentioned Emperor, is clear from the 
following expressions, quod est in palatium, and 
Daf Fufiae Climene, et Fufiae Cuche sororeSy used 
even in writing by his own freedmen. (Murat.) 

Festus observes, that the rustic mode of pro- 
nouncing au was like o, whence so many Italian 
words are formed in o from the au of the Latins. 



* Aliud est Latiae^ aliud grammatice loqul.— >Cap. 10. 
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^^ Orata^*" says he, '^ genus piscis appellatur a 
colore anri quod rustic! orum dicebant/' Cato, 
cited by Varro^ makes the same observation, or 
radier uses the rustic pronunciation ; a pronun- 
ciation so prevalent at a later period, that ' the 
Emperor Vespasian seems to have been partial to 
it) and was reprehended by an uncourtly friend for 
changing plaustra into plostra. — Suet, in Vespa- 
sia?io. 2'2. 

Statins, in one single verse, seems to use a very 
common word in a sense peculiarly Italian. 

Salve supremuoij nnwr mitissime patrum ! 

Epicedion in Patrem* 

*' Quidquid,** says Seneca, " est boni moris ex- 
tinguimus levitate et politura corporum.** The 
word politura is here taken in a sense purely Italian. 
Impolitia, taken in the opposite sense, was a word 
not uncommon among the early Romans, accord- 
ing to Aulus Gellius iv. 12. 

The African writers seem to have used a dia- 
lect tending more to Italian than any others, 
whether derived from the early colonists, or frpm 
some provincial cause of corruption, it is difficult 
to determine. In Apuleius we find, not only 
particular words, as t(^us, russus, patronusy &c. in 
the Italian sense, but united adverbs, accumulated 

VOL, IV. 'N 
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epithets, and the florid phraaeolc^ of Italian 
poetic prose. 

In the Augustan history serend phrases boiv 
dering upon Italian/ and words taken in an Italian 
aense, may be observed, bb a lotus instead of a 
latere, ante fronte for /rontem, baUista (now bal^ 
ktta) for saUationes, totum for omnia, intimare, &c 

The word sp^a, signifying a certain vegetable^ 
is represented by St. Jerom as purely Italian, and 
is still in use. — Cap. iy. in Ezech. 

• 

The same author alludes to the word parentes^ 
taken in the Italian and French sense, diat is, 
for relations, kindred, as used in his time, mHitari 
*oulgarique semume. — Lib. ii. Apol. adv. Ruffin. 

MuUeri sua for his wife, is used by St. Augnsr 
tine— De Catech. rudibus, cap. zxri. as isjusum, 
(giu, below, beneath, in Italian) Tract viii. in 
Epist. i. S. Johan. 

In the cemetery of Cyriaca (in the catacombs at 
Rome) the following words were inscribed in larg^ 
letters : Locus Pergdfi Montanes se bibofece. 

In an apartment of the cemetery of JSS. Mar- 
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cellinufl and Peter, there is on the wall a pictare 
representing a repast — near one of the five figures 
is inscribed, Irene da caMa, and near another^ 
Agape misee mi. Many other instances of the 
pormption of the language may be observed in 
these cemeteries, which cannot have been used as 
places of interment after the beginning, or at the 
latest the middle, of the fifth century. 

A bishop of Brescia (St Gandentius,) of the 
same era, mentions the word brodium for broth, a 
ThH*d solely Italian. — Serm. Qdo, ad Necphyt.* 

St. Caesarius, bishop of Arks^ employs the wotd 
balatioms, baUare, for balls, dancing, &c.^ 

In St. Gregory we find the word c^allus used 
for equus almost constantly, together with other 
words of rustic origin, replacing the more polite 
terms of the preceding ages. 

Fabretti (in Muratori) has published a curious 
passage, extracted from the manuscript work of 
Urbicius, a Greek author of the fifth century, con- 
taining the forms employed in command by the 
centurions and tribunes. They are in « Latin, 



* Fifth Century. f Sixth Century. 

n2 • 
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though written ui Greek characters^ and run as 
follows : — 

*' Silentio mandata complete — Non vos turba- 
tis — Ordinem servate — ^Bandom sequite — ^Nemo 
dimittat bancmm et inimicos seque.** 

Here we discover the construction, and even 
the phraseology of modem Italian^ complete, seguite 
— Bandum, (Bandiera) — Non vi turbate, segue, &c. 

In litanies sung publicly in Rome in the seventh 
century, we find Redemtor mundi, tu lo adjicoa; 
thus iUum first resumed its original form illom, and 
then became lo, as illorum by the same process^ 
loro; thus also in the eighth century ibi was trans- 
formed into ivi, ubi into ove, prope into presto, &c. 
Qui and iste into quiste, questa, questo, &c. and fre- 
quently into sto, sta, &c. 

From this period indeed the alteration of the 
language seems to have proceeded with more ra- 
pidity, and popular phrases bordering upon the 
modem dialect appear in every deed and instra- 
ment, as in a manuscript of Lucca,* " Una torre 
d'auro fabricata ;" and in another of 730 *^ Uno 
capite tenente in terra Chisoni & in alium capite 

* An. 753. 
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tenente in terra Ciulloni ; de uno latere corre via 
pnblica & de aliom lat^e est termla Pisinuli plus 
minus modiorum daa^ staffilo.** 

Again, in a deed of the year 816, we find^ 
^' Avent in longo pertigas qnatordice in transverso, 
de nno capo pedes dece, de alio nove in traverso 
. de uno capo duas pedis cinque de alio capo.*" 



• • 



I alluded above to the oath which follows ; it 
is well known^ and shews what corruptions Latin 
had undergone beyond the Alps in the ninth 
century. 

" Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poblo, & 
nostro comun salvamento dist de in avant in quant 
Dens savir & podir me donate si salvario cist meon 
fradre karlo, & in adiudha, & in cadhuna cosa, si 
cum om per dreit son fradre salvardist in o, quid 
il mi altre si fazet. £t ab Ludher plaid nunquam 
prindrai, qui meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in 
danmo sit.*** 

In Italian this form would run as follows : 

** Per amore di dio, e per bene del popolo 



* This is the first specimen on record of the ProYincial^ 
Provenzal^ or Romance language. 
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Christiaiio^ e per comtine salvezsa, da qsesto df 
in avanti^ in qnanto Dio mi dara sapere e potere, 
cosi salvero qnesto mio Fratello Carlo, e gli saxd 
in aiato, e in qnalnnque cosa, come nomo per deritto 
dee salvare il sao Fratello in qnello che xm altrofa- 
rebbe a me ; ne con Lottario far6 mai accordo olcono 
che di mio volere tomi in dapno di qnesto mio 
Fiatello Carlo." 

Of nearly the same era stre the following cmi- 
ons letters which are translations of the pap^ re- 
scripts to the Emir of Palermo^ on the purchase 
c^ certain captives, and may be considered both as 
specimens of the vulgar Latin of the age, and as 
instances of the benevolence and the active cha- 
rity of the Popes. 

" Lu Papa de Roma Marinn servus di omni 

servi di In maniu Deu te salnta 

La tua dominakzione me 

invii la responsio quantns vorrai denari per omni 
kaput de ilia gens . . • de lu plus prestu ; ki 
si farai ak kosa tantu bona, lu maniu Deu ti dat 
vita longa, omnia plena di benediksioni, &c. Ii tres 
di lu mensi di April oktocento oktanta dui, di In 
usu di li kristiani.' 



T n 



This epistle was written or rather translated 
irom one written by Pope Marinus in the year 
882. The subsequent letter is of the same Pope. 
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^ Abeo kapitata la tna littera aignata kum la 
ginmata dilli quindisi diln mense di April! okto* 
cento ootanta tre. Abeo lecta in ipsa ki In Mnlai 
ti a data la pennissu di yindinni omne iUi aklavi 
ego Yolo la qaaU kosa mi a dato una koosolazion^ 

Mania." 

■ • 

In 1029 we meet with words and phrases per-- 
feetly Italian^ as^ ^^ In loco et finibus ijbi dicitur 
eivitate vetera • * • . prope loco qui dicitur 
a le grotte." 

The first regular inscription in the modem Um- 
goi^e is of the following century, viz* 1135 ; it 
was ^3gfaved on the front of the cathedral of 
Ferrara, and is as follows : 

11 mille canto tremptacinque nato 
Fo quefito tempio a Zorzi consecrate 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore^ 
£ Glielmo fo Tauctore.* 

fci**w**ii— ^■^^»h>— ^J*—*^*^— i— *— ^MM^t^a I »*— Aa— — ^— «— .1— ,1 I I > «— — iXKWH 

* The Tarioiu forms which Latin has assumed in the dif« 
ftrent pfovinces where it was once the reigning language^ 
jn%ht if compared together afford some means of discover* 
ing the common source of corruption. In the Engaddina 
and in Friuli two dialects exist among the common people^ 
of Latin origin, but of very different sound. The first verse 
of Genesis in the Engaddina tongue runs as follows.: In il 
prine^ creer Deis il Tschel e la terrai mo la terra era una 
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There is howeyer a considerable difference be- 
tween tbese half-formed rhymes md the hi^ty 
polished strains of Petrarca. In the space diat 
intervened between the date of the inscription of 
Ferrara, and the birth of that poet, taste began to 
revive^ information became more general, and 
men of learning and genins applied themselves to 
the cultivation of the valgar tongne. Latin, which 
still continued then as now the language of the 
Church, of the schools^ and of formal discussion 
and public correspondence, furnished, both the 
rules, and the materials of ameUoration ; and to 
infuse as much of its genius and spirit into the 
new language as the nature of the latter wonld 
permit, seems to have been the grand object of 
these first masters of modem Italian. Among 
them Brunetto Latini, a Florentine^ seems to 



chiaussa zainza faorme^ e voeda^ e stiinezar sur la fatacha 
dell abiss ^ e il spiert da Deis 8*muTieTa sur la fatsche de las 
aguaa. In Friulan, the same verse is rendered thus : In tel 
principi Gio al crea il del e la tiare $ ma la tiare e iene yq- 
aide e senza faoarme, e par dut lis tenebris e jerin su la face 
dell abiss^ el spirt de Gio al leve su lis aghis. In these two 
specimens there are two wofds only which are not evidently 
of Latin origin, and these two words are common to most if 
not all the dialects derived from Latin. Mo> Engaddina: ma 
Friuli, Ital.; mais^ French; mas, ^anish; mas, Portuguese; 
zainza, Engad.*, nenzA, Friuli, Ital.; sans, * French ; sin, 
Spanish ; sem, Portuguese. 
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have been the principal ; and to him his conntry- 
men are sijipposed to be indebted for the pre-emi- 
nence which they then acquired^ and have ever 
since enjoyed in the new dialect^ which from them 
assumed the name of Tuscan. Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccado completed the work which Brunetto 
and his associates had commenced; and under 
their direction the Italian language assumed the 
graces and the embellishments that raise it above 
all known languages, and distinguish it alike in 
prose or verse, in composition or conversation. 

Illam quidquid agit^ quoquo Testigia vertit 
Componit furtim^ subsequiturque decor. 

. Tihul \r. 2. 

In this form of beauty and perfection the new 
language had recovered so much of the parent 
idiom, that not the same words only, but even the 
same phrases are equally appropriate in both, and 
hymns have been written which may be called in- 
discriminately either Latin or Italian.* Of this 
description are the two following : 

In mare irato in subita procdUa 
Invoco te, nostra benigna Stella ! &c. 



* The same attempt has been made in favor of Portuguese, 
but the languages as may easily be imagined do not assimi- 
late so naturally 
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The seooiid turns upon the same tihoqght^ and 
must be considered by the reader merely as a 
poetical Insns^ as I do not mean to be acconntable 
for its theological accnracy.* 

ViTo in acerba pens, in mesto orrore 
Qaando te non imploro, in te non spem 
Purissima Maria^ et in sincere 
Te non adoro, et in divino aidore. 
£t, O vita beataj et anni« et ore ! 
Qaando contra me armato^ odio severo 
Te Maria amo, et in gaudio vero 
ViTere spero ardendo in vivo amore. 
Non amo te, Regina augnsta, qaando 
Non vivo in pace^ et in silentio fido; 
Non amo te^ quando non vivo amando. 
In te sola o Maria, in te confido 
In tua materna cnra respiiiindo> 
Quasi columba in suo beato nido. 

When the reader has attentively perused these 
observations, he will^ I believe, agree with me 
when I recapitalate and conclade, that Italian owes 
little to barbarians; that it has borrowed much 
from native sources ; and that it stiU bears a suffi- 
cient resemblance to the ancient language, to en- 
title it to the appellation of Lingua Latin a. 



* It was composed by P. TomieUi, a Jesuit of great iiic-* 
rary reputation. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

V. But language is only the vehicle of instruc- 
tion; and the sweetest dialect that ever graced 
the lips of mortals, if not ennobled by genius and' 
consecrated by wisdom, can neither command at- 
tention, nor inspire interest. Fortunately for Italy, 
if the Goddess of Liberty has twice smiled, the 
Siin of Science also has twice risen on her favor- 
ed regions, and the happy periods of Augustus 
and of Leo, have continued through all succeed- 
ing ages, to amuse and to instruct mankind. If 
the Greek language can boast the first, and Latin 
the second, epic poem, Italian may glory in the 
third; and Tasso, in the opinion of all candid 
critics has an undoubted right to sit next in honor 
and in fame to his countryman Virgil. Dante and 
Arioso have claims of a different^ perhaps not an 
inferior, nature, and in originality and grandeur 
the former, in variety and imagery the latter, 
stands unrivalled. Petrarca has all the tenderness, 
all the delicacy of Catuflas, Tftullus and Proper- 
tius, without their foulness and effenrinacy; he 
seems to have fek the softness of love without any 
mixture of its sensuality ; he has even raised it 
above itself, as I have observed elsewhere, and has 
superadded to that grace and beauty, which have 
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ever been deemed its appropriate ornaments^ some 
of the channs of virtue^ and a solemnity almost 
religions. Nor has the genins of Italian poesy^ as 
if exhausted by the effort expired with these^ the 
first and the most ilinstrions of her oflspring. The 
same spirit has continued to inspire a succession 
of poets in every different branch of that divine 
art, from Boccacio and Guarini down to AJfieri and 
Metastasio ; all Phcebo digna locuti, all inimitable 
in their different talents, equal perhaps to their ce- 
lebrated predecessors in the same career and in the 
same country, and undoubtedly superior both in 
number and in originality to the bards of the 
northern regions. 

The French, who glory, and not without rea- 
son, in their dramatical writers^ have often re- 
proached the Italians with the barrenness of their 
literature in this respect, and have even ventured 
to assert, that it proceeded from some inherent de- 
fect, from «ome want of energy or of pliability in 
the formation of their language. But the language 
of Dante and of Ariosto wants neither of these 
qualities ; it has assumed all the ease and the grace 
of Terence, in the comedies of Gherardo di Rossi ; 
in the tragedies of Alfieri, it appears in all the dig- 
nity and the strength of Sophocles ; * and simpli- 



* The tragedy of Arutodemo by M<mti it deemed a master- 



J 
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V 

city^ tenderness^ and delicacy^ are the inseparable 
attendants of the virgin muse of Metastam. It is 
indeed useless to enlarge on the excellency of Ita- 
lian poetry ; its superiority is admitted, and dull 
must be the ear^ and unmusical the soul^ which do ' 
not perceive in the chant of the Hesperian Muse 
a glow and a harmony peculiar to the age and the 



piece j it is in the chastest style of the Greek school. It 
would have been well for the Poet's virtue and honor 

si sic 
Omnia dixisset. 

« 

The unhappy man in his old age sunk into folly and wicked- 
ness, insulted his Sovereign, and blasphemed his Saviour. 
To flatter his new masters, the French, he indulges himself 
in a philippic against England, which he emphatically call. 
La Seconda Roma, We accept the omen, and trust that 
modern Rome, powerful and free as the ancient, will 
triumph over modern Gaul. Its greatness is well described 
by the poet, and is an earnest of its success. 

Sei temuta, sei forte : a te rischiara 
L*iin mondo e Taltro la solar quadriga, 
£ le tue leggi il doppio polo impara. 

A te d' Africa e d*Asia 11 sol castiga 
L*erbe, i fiori, le piante 3 e il mar riceve 
Dalle tue prore una perpetua briga. 

Capitolo {TEmenda. 
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eonntry which inspired the strains of ViTgil imd 
the lap of Horace. 

Nfunqae haud tibi voltua 
Mortalis, nee vox hominem sonat 3 O Dea, oerte 
Et Phoebi soror ! JEn, lib. 1 . 



Bat the reader^ if not better versed in Italian 
lit^ratore than most of our travellers, will be sur- 
prised to hear that Italy is as rich in history as in 
poetry, and that in the former as well as in the 
latter, she may claim a superiority not easily dis- 
puted, over every other country. Every republic 
and almost every town has its historian, and most 
of these historians, though their subject may 
sometimes appear too confined, possess the infor- 
mation and the talents requisite to render their 
works both instructive and amusing. The greater 
States can boast of authors equal to their reputar 
tion; while numberless writers of the first rate 
abilities have devoted their time and their powers 
to the records of their country at large, and have 
related its vicissitudes with all the spirit of ancient^ 
and with all the precision of modern times. In 
these cursory observations, a few instances only 
can be expected, but the few which I am about to 
produce are sufficient to establish the precedency 
of Italian historians. 
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Fapli Sarpi^ixk depths aoanatiOB^ and eneigsr? 
i9 represeQtod by the ^^^^ Mably (ao iocompetent 
judg^) as mmyalledi and i8 prapoaed as amodd 
of e^i^aU^DCQ in lii^ art of imravelling the intiicar 
cies of misrepreseittaitidn and party spirit. Cardinal 
PaUdsmk^ treated the same subject as Pooh Sarpiy 
with candor^ eloquence, and judgment, and bis 
style and manner are supposed to combine to* 
getber with ^reat felicity, the ease and the dignity 
that became the subject and the historian. Grian* 
none possesses nearly the same qualities, and adds 
to them an impartiality of discussion, and a depth 
of research peculiar to himself. Guicdardmi, with 
the penetration of Tacitus, unites the fulness 
(lactea ubertas) of Titus Livius, and like him pos- 
sesses the magic power of transforming the rela- 
tion into action, and the readers into spectators. 
This historian has been reproached with the lengdi 
and the intricacy of his sentences ; a defect consi^ 
derably increased by the number of parentheses 
with which they are, not unfrequently, embarrassed. 
The reproach is not without foundation. But it 
must be remembered tnat his Roman master is 
not ei^tirely exempt from the same defect, and that 
in neither, docs it impede the fluency, or weaken 
the interest of the narration. The greatest fauH 



* In \Ab history of the Council oiP Trait. 
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of Ibe Florentine historian is the frequency cf bis 
stndied speeches; a fault into which he t^as be- 
trayed by his admiration of the ancients, and by 
that passionate desire of imitating them^ which is 
its natural consequence. But his hamngues have 
their advantages, and, like those of Livius and of 
Thucydides, not only furnish examples of elo^ 
quence, but abound in maxims of public policy 
and of sound philosophy. MachiceceUi ranks high 
as an historian, and may be considered as the rival 
of Tacitus, whom he imitates, not indeed in the 
dignity and the extent of his subject, nor in the 
veracity of his statements, but in the concise and 
pithy style of his narration. 

Hiese historians were preceded and followed 
by others of talents and celebrity little inferior ; 
such were the judicious historian of Naples, Avgelo 
de Costanzo; the Cardinal Bembo, Moroma, and 
Paruta of Venice ; Adriam and Ammrato of 7W- 
cam/ or rather of Florence: Bernardino Corio of 
Milan; and in general history, Tarcagnota and 
Campagna, not to mention Daoila and the Cardinal 
Bentvooglio. In each of these historians, the Italian 
critics discover some peculiar features, some cha- 
racteristic touches exclusively their own ; while in 
all, they observe the principal excellencies of the 
historic art, discrimination in portraits, judicious 
arrangements in factii^ and in style, pweand correct 
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laiigcuige.. These writ^rs^ it is troe^, fbiimhed lor 
the grater part, at a time, when Italian literature 
WM in its meridian glory, that is, daring the fif- 
teeDlli, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries; but 
its lustre did not cease with them, nor was Italy in 
the eighteenth centory eithar unenlightened by his- 
tory or unproductive of genius. 

Were I to menticm the learned and judicious 
Muratori only, and close the list of Italian histo- 
rians with his name, I should not be called upon 
for any further proof of the superiority of the Ita* 
lians in die research, and the combination that 
constitute the excellence of this branch of literar- 
ture. So extensive is the erudition, so copious 
the information, so judicious the selection, and so 
Boiid the criticism, that reign throughout the whole* 
of this voluminous au&or^s writings, that his 
works may be considered in themselves, as a vast 
and well disposed library, containing all the docu-^ 
ments of Italian history and antiquities, and the 
deflections which they must suggest to a mind of 
great: and extensive observation. 

. But t9 the name of Murst&riy I will add 
aMfihet equally illustrious in the annals of litera- 
tm)e,.and like it capable even single, of fixing the 
refwitation ^ of a language of less intrinsic merit, thto 
Ittliws I mcaa .TmiksM^ ther andkor i^ ni^- 

vol. IV. o 
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nterous wvMrks^ bmt known principally, for Ms 
Storia delta Letter atura Italiana. This work takes 
in*^ the whole history of Italian literattire bodi 
ancient and modem, and contains an account of 
th^ commencement and progress of each science, 
of the means by whidi * knowledge was promoted/' 
of libraries and literary establishments, of the 
lives, the works, and the characters of great 
anthbris ; in short, of persons, revolutions, events, 
and discov&Hes, connected with the fate of litarar- 
ture. It begins with the first dawn of science in 
Rome, and follows its increase, decline, and rivival 
dnrii^ the succeeding ages ; of course it includes a 
considerable portion of the genend history of the 
country at each epoch, and conducts the reader 
finom' the first Punic war over' the immense space 
of twenty intervening centtuies down to the 
eighteoith. . Few works have been planned upon 
a scale more extensive, sind none executed in a 
more ' masterly maimer. A strict adherence to 
veracity; a fhorongh acquaintance with the sub- 
ject in all its detaik; a spirit of candor, raised far 
above the influence of party; a discmnment in 
criticism, deep and correct ; and, above all, a dear 
and nnbiasied judgment, prindpium et fans ricte 
scribetkiij pervade eVery part jof this 'antonlsknig 
work, abd give it! a perfection very unusual' in'' 
literAry piodiictidiia so comprehensive and so 6^- 
plicated. The style, aooosding to the opinion df 
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Italian critics, is pure, easy, and rapid, free alike 

from the wit that dazzles and from the pomp that 

encumhers, yet graced with such ornaments as rise 

r 

spontaneously from the nature of the subject. On 
the whole it may be considered as one of the 
noblest and most interesting works ever published, 
and far superior to any historical or critical per- 
formance in any other language. The author in- 
tended it as a vindication of the claims of his country 
to the first honors in literature, and has, by establish- 
ing those claims, erected to its glory a monument 
as durable as human language, and has appropriated 
for ever to Italy the^ title of Mother of the Arts 
and Sciences, and Instructress of Mankind. 

The work of Abate D. G. Andres DelC Ore- 
gine, di progressi e dello Stato di ogni Letteratura, is 
a noble, an extensive, and a very masterly per- 
formance. I have already spoken of the Revo- 
fyitioni U Italia^ by the Abate Denina; I need only 
say that to perspicuity and manly simplicity this 
author adds a great share of political sagacity, and 
a sound philosophic spirit. The same qualities are 
predominant in his discourses, Sopra le Vicende 
della Letteratura^ a work which comprises^ in 
small compass, a great mass of information, and 
may be considered as a compendious history, and 
at the same time, as a very masterly review, of 
literature in general. 

o 2 
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In antiquities the Italians are rich to snper- 
abundance, and can produce more authors of this 
description not only than any one, but than all the 
other nations of Europe together. Among them 
we may rank the illustrious names of Muratori, 
Mqffeiy Mazzochi, Carli, and Paciaudi, to yhich 
many more might be added were it not universally 
acknowledged that the study of antiquities called 
forth by so many motives and by so many objects 
is an indigenous plant in Italy^ and flourishes there 
as in its native climate.^ 

^ 

For the last fifty years political economy Iias( 
been a favorite subject on the continent^ and in it 
some French writers have acquired considerable re- 
putation* In this respect as in many others^ the 
French may be more bold, more lively, and per- 
haps more entertaining, because more paradoxical ; 
but the man who wishes to be guided by ex- 
perience and not by theory, who prefers the safe, 

* En verite, exclaims the Abb6 Barthelemi^ on ne pent 
guere se dire antiquaire, quand on nq pas sorti de France /*— 
Letter iv. 

The same ingenious writer observes elsewhere — Ilfaut 
Vavouer encore unefois, ce rCest qu^id que se trouvent des car- 
rieres in^uisahles d^aniiqmtes; et relaiivement aux etrangers, 
on demroit etrire sur la porte del Popolo cette belle inscription 
du Dante. 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch' entrate. 
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the generous principles of Cicero and of Plato, to 
the dangerous theories of Rousseau and of Sieyes, 
will also prefer the Italian to the French economists. 
Of the former the number is great, and from them 
has been extracted and printed in sets, as Classics 
^in which light indeed they are considered) a select 
humber of the best, whose works form a collection 
of about fifty volumes octavo. 

•In Essays, Treatises, Journals, and Revievfs, 
the Italians first led the way, and stiH equal every 
Other nation. In the Sciences, they have been con- 
sidered as deficient, but this opinion can be enter- 
tained only ty persons imperfectly acquainted with 
Italian litci;ature. ' To be convinced, that it is 
without foundation, we need only enumerate the 
ustronbm^s, mathematicians, geographers, and 
natural philosophers, who have flourished in Italy ^ 
from the time of Galileo to the present period ; 
and among them we shall find a sufficient number 
of justly celebrated names to vindicate the reputa- 
=ri6n of their country,' and to justify its claim to 
scientific honors.* 



* Le$ tciences sont plui cultivees a Rome qu'on k croit en 
France, says the Abb^ Barthelemi, je vous dirai sur cela^ 
quelquejowTt de$ details qui vous eionneront. — Letter xxviii. 

^ez persuade, says he again, qtte malgrh ravUissement et 
fe decouragement general, Vltaliefournit eneoie bien des gens 
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Here indeed, as upon another occasion^ I mast 
observe that Italian literature has been traduced^ 
because its treasures are unknown; and that the 
language itself has been deemed unfit for resefu'c^ 
and argument, because too often employed as the 
vehicle of amorous ditties and of effeminate mer 
lody. This prejudice is owing amongst us id 
some degree to the influence of French fashions 
and opinions, which commenced at the Restoration, 
was increased by the Revolutioq, and was strength'- 
ened and extended in such a nianner by the exfonplf 
of court sycophants, and by the writings of courdy 
authors, that French became a constituent part of 
genteel education, and some tincture ;of its lit^ra;- 
tnre was deemed a nece98ary accomplisbn^ent. 
Thence, French criticism acquired weight, and the 
opinions of Boileau^ Bouhours, DuboSy &c, b^^ame 
axi<mis in the literary world. Eather from jealousy 
or frorn^ ignorance, or from a- mixture of bf)fb> 
these critics speak of Italian literature with, qonr 
tempt, and take every occasion of vilifying its 
beat and jaoblest authors. Hence the contemptuoiiifi 
appellation of tinsel,* given by the French Satirist 



de lettres dignes de ceux qui Us ont pr^cidis, Ces gens la 
iroient bien loin si lis avoient un Colbert a leUr t4te* The 
lively Abb^, like most of his countrymen, seems to think that 
nothing can go on well without a Frenchman. 

* Le clinquant de Tasse k toat I'qr deViigile. B6il€au 
SaU IX. 
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to the straina (Aurea dktu)x& Taasb, an appella- 
tion as inapplicable as it is iuMd^nt, which most 
h^ve been dictated ..'by envy, and can be repeated 
hf %norance only. 

^ The flippant petolancy of these criticifims 
viight perhaps recoitunend them ..to the Frepch 
pvbUCi especially .as , tliey flatteied the notional 
Tanity/by depredating the glory of a liral or rar» 
ther a siq[)ei^or conntry ; bnt it is difficnlt to con^ 
cfive how they came, to be so ge^rally circnlated 
and adopted in England:; and itt is not withon<? 
some degree of patriptie^ indignation^ tfaat we see 
Dryden bend hisi o>ra stronger judgment^ . and 
Pope suh^iit his^ ' finer taste^ to. -the. dictates > of 
Fr^ich ; essayists^ ^atitd tp thi3 assertions of Parisian 
poets. Addispq, t)ip^b ip other respects an Antin 
GaUican, and strongly infln^nqed by tkosfi laudabk 
gr^udiceSf to use ^ his own expression, •^which' 
naturally cleave to, the heart of a true-born Brifonj 
here condescended to follow the crowii, and resign- 
ing his own better lights and superior information^ 
adopted without examination, the opinions of the 
French school. This tame servile spirit of imita- 
tion became in a short time general, and not only 
contributed to give the language of our enemies 
that currency of which they are now so proud ; 
but restrained the flight of British genius, and 
kept it confined in the trammels of Frisnch rules and 
of French example. 
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How detrimental this iinkative spirit has been 
to our national literature willappear evident, i£-^e 
compare the aiitlM>ts, who were formed in the Ita- 
lian school^ with those who fashioned their pro-* 
dttctions on French models. To say nothing of 
Chaucer, m^io borrowed both his manner and his 
anli^ect frmn Italy ; or of Shakspeare, whose genius 
Hke that of Homer was fed, as the luminaries of 
JbeavBn, by sources secret and inexhaustible ; I 
Jieed only mention the names ^Spenser and of Mil- 
tmi, twotowmng spirits/wiio soar iar above com- 
petition, and firom their higher spheres look down 
fqpontheihttmbler range of Pope and of Drydetu 
Yet Sj^eoser and Mtlton are diiddples of the Tuscan 
adiool, and look tip with gmtefol acknowledgment 
to their Ansonian masters. Waller and Gowley 
pnrmed the same path thongh at a respeetftd dis- 
tance^ and certainly not^ passibus eeqtm ; espiecially 
as in the time of the latter, French fiishion began 
to spitead ks banefnl inflnenee over English litera- 
tnre. Then came the gossamer breed of courtly 
poetasters, who forgetting, or perhaps not know- 
mg, that 

The sterling bullion of one BrUi$h line 
Drawn to French wire^ would through whole pages 
shine j 

derived their pretty thoughts from French madri- 
gals, and modelled their little minds, as they bor- 
rowed their dress from French puppets. I mean 
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not to say that Italian was utterly negleeted dtiring 
this long period, because I am aware that at afl 
times it was considered as an accomplishment orna- 
mental to all, and indispensably necessary to those 
who visit Italy. But though the language of 
Italy was known, its literature was neglected; so 
that not its historians only were forgotten, but oT 
all the treasures of its divine poesy, little was etet 
cited or admired excepting a few airs from the 
opera, or some tove^sick and effeminate sonnetft 
selected from the minor poets. French literature 
was the sole object of the attention of our writera, 
and from it they derived that cold corredness 
which seems to be the prevailing feature of most 
of the authors of the first part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Nor was this frigidity, the only or the greatest 
evil that resuhed from the then prevailing partiality 
for French literature. The spirit of infidelity had 
already infected some of the leading writers of diat 
volatile nation, and continued to spread its poison 
imperceptibly, but effectually, till the latter years 
of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, when most of 
the academicians had, through interest, or vanity 
ever the predominant passion in a French bosom, 
ranged themselves under the banners of Voltaire^ 
and had become real or pretended sceptics. The 
works of the subalterns, it is true, were mucli 
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praised bat little read by their partisans ; and Hel^ 
vetim, Freret, Du MaUlet, with fi% others of 
equal learning and equal fame now slumber in dust 
and silence on the upper shelves of public libra- 
ries^ the common repository of deceased authors. 
But the wit and the ribaldry of their Chief con- 
^ued to amuse and to captivate the gay^ the 
voluptuous^ and the^ ignorant : to dictate the; ton^ 
dat is^ to prescribe opinions and style to the 
higher circles; and by making impiety, current in 
good company, to give it the greatest recomtnenda-* 
tiim it could possess in the eyes of his countrymen, 
the sanction of' Fashion. r 

Such was the state of opinion in France, when 
two persons of very different tastes and characters 
in other respects, but equally enslaved to vanity 
and to pride, vbited that country I mean Hume 
and Gibbon, who, though Britons in general are 
little inclined to bend their necks tp the yoke of 
foreign teachers, meanly condescended to sacrifice 
the independence of their own understanding and 
the religion of their country, to the flatteries and 
the sophisms of Parisian atheists. These two 
renegadoes joined in the views of their foreign as-^ 
sociates, undertook to propagate atheistic princi- 
ples among their countrymen, and faithful to the 
engagement, endeavored in all their works to in- 
stil doubt and indifference into the minds of their 
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readers^ ^d by secret * wd almost imperceptihle 
arts^ gra^us^Uy to undermine their attachment to 
revealed religion. Hints^ Bneers> misrepresenta- 
tion^ and exaggeration^ concealed nnder affected 
candor, pervade almost every page of their very 
populfir. b\9t . most pernicious hi9tories ; and if the 
pii^chief. pf t.hese ,wpxkaj )i6wever great, be not 
eqnaj to the wishes of their authors^ it is entirely 
on^iog to t^e gppd .sense and the.spii;it of. religion 
^Q natural to tl^e minds.^ of. Englishmen.* This 
i;^fse and happy, temper^ the. source. and the 
s^efprity. of. public and private felicity, the naticffi 
owes to providenqe ; die desolatinig doctrines of in^ 
ci^ulity,* Humq and Gjib|)on, and. their disdples^ 
jbprrowed 4r:om France and its academies. , Italian 
literature U exempt £nom this iufef^ion: it| gederal 
(tendency is ^ligious ; all its great- authors have 
been distinguish^ by a jsteady and enlightened 
pie(^/.and their works, naturally tend to elevate the 
mind pf the rei^der and to J^ his thoi:^hts on the 
jaoble defi^ies of the hqman race^ an unspeakal^ 
advantage in a downward, and perverse age^ when 



* Fuyez ceiix qui sous pretexte d'expliqaer la nature se- 
inent dans l6s ccawri des hommes de duolantes doctrines . . . 
nous sonmettent a leurs decisions tranchantes^ et pretendent 
•nour donner, pour les yrais prindpes des ehoses, les inintd- 
Iji^bks systemes quails eat b&tis dans lenr imaginaiioii^— 
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metiyformei in vain with looks erect and countenance 
dttbUmey confine their views to the earthy and volnn- 
tarily place themselves on a level with the beasts 
that perish. 

Gray, who seems to have conceived, while in 
Italy, a partiality for its poetry, soon discovered 
the treasures which it contains ; and first, I believe, 
attempted to copy the manner and to rievive the 
taste that had formed princes of English verse, aiid 
had given them that boldness and that' sublimity 
which foreigriert "now consider as their cSharactci^ 
istic cpalities. His school inherited his J>artialify, 
and the study of Italian began to revive gradually; 
though its progress was slow until the pablication 
of the Life of Lofenzo de Medici; a work which 
evidently awakened the curiosity of the nation, and 
once ' more turned their eyes to Italg^ the parent 
and nurse of languages, of laws, of arts, attd oF 
sciences. Since the appearance of that publica- 
tion, many champions have arisetl to support the 
united "cause of Taste and of Italian, and have dis- 
played talents which might have obtained success 
with fewer advantages on their side, but with so 
many could not fail to triumph. Among these, 
the public is much indebted to Mr. M athijas, and 
to the author of the Pursuits of IMerature (quocan^ 
que gaiidet nomine) who have straggled with un- 
abating zeal to turn the attention of the public^ 
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frora. the frippery and the tinsel of Frapce^ to the 
sterling ore of Italy, and to place the literature of 
that couiitry in the rank due to its merit, that is, next 
to the emanations of Greek and Rofnan genius. 

VL It is indeed much to be regretted that a, 
language so harmonious in sound, so copious iii 
words, so rich in literature, and at the same time 
so intimately connected with the ancient dialect of 
Europe and its modem derivatives, as to serve, as 
a key both to one and to the others, should ha:re 
been forced from its natural rank, and obliged tp 
yield its place, to a language far inferior to it ia 
all these respects, and for many reasons not worth 
the time usually allotted to it in fashionable educa- 
tion. The great admirers of French, thait is, the 
French Critics themselves, do not pretend to found 
its suppQsed'universality on its intrinsic superiority. 
Not to speak of the rough combinations of letters, 
the indistinct articulation of many syllables, the 
peculiar sound of some vowels, the suppression^, 
not of letters only but of whole syllables, and the 
almost insuperable difficulties which arise from, 
these peculiarities to foreigners studying this lan- 
guage ; the perpetual recurrence of nasal sounds, 
the most disagreeable that can proceed from human 
organs, predominating as it does throughput the 
whole language, is sufficient alone to dq>rive it of 
all claim to sweetness and to melody. Some 
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authors^ I know, and many French critics discover 
in it a natural and logical construction, which as 
they pretend, gives it, when managed by a skilful 
writer, a deamess and a perspicuity which is scarcely 
to be equalled in Latin and Greek, and may be 
sought for in vain in all modem dialects. This 
claim has been boldly advanced on one side and 
feebly contested on the other, though many of my 
readers, who have amused themselves with French 
authors for many a year, may perhaps have never 
yet observed this peculiar excellence, nor dis- 
covered that the French language invariably follows 
the natural course of our ideas, and the process of 
grammatical construction. 

I mean not to dispute this real or imaginary 
advantage; especially as the discussion unavoid- 
ably involves a long metaphysical question relative 
to the natural order of ideas and the best corres- 
ponding arrangement of words ; but I must observe 
that toTbe confined to one mode of construction, 
however excellent, is a defect ; because it deprives 
poetry and eloquence of one of the most powerful 
instruments of harmony and of description, I mean, 
Im)ermn : and because it removes the distinction 
of styles, and brings all composition down to the 
same monotonous level. French poets have long 
complained of the tame uniform genius of their 
language, and French critics have- been obliged. 
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hfowevc*' reluctantly, to acknowledge tfaat it has no 
poetic style ; and if the reader wishes to see how 
well founded these complaints are, and how" just " 
this acknowledgment^ he need only consult the in* 
genious translation of Virgil's Georgics by the 
Abbi de Lille. In the preface he will hear the 
critic lamenting the difficulties imposed upon him 
by the nature of his language ; and in the versifi- 
cation he will admire the skill with which the poet 
endeavors (vainly indeed) to transfuse the spirit, 

• 

the variet;^, the coloring of the original into the 
,dtdl, lifeless imitation. If he has failed, he has 
failed only comparatively; for his translation is the 
te, in 4. Fr^ich Ung^ige, «.d « dl 4. ex- 
cellencies of which such a translation is susceptible, 
adds the peculiar graces of ease and propriety. He 
had all the talents necessary on his sider taste, 
judgment, and enthusiasm ; but his materials were 
frail, and his language,/PA(S&i nondum pattens) sunk 
tinder the weight of Roman genius. If other 
proofs of the feebleness of the French language, 
and of its inadequacy to the purposes of poetry 
were requisite, we need only open Boikaiis trans- 
lation of Longinus, and we shall there find innu- 
merabe instances of failure, which, as they cannot 
be ascribed to the translator, must originate from 
the innate debility of the language itself. 

In consequence of this irremediable defect the 
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French have no poetical translation of Homer nor 
of Tasso ; nor had they of Virgil or of Milton, till 
the AbM De Lille attempted to introduce them to* 
his countrymen in a French dress.'*^ Bat^ both 
the Roman and the British poet seem alike to have 
disdained the trammels of Grallic rhyme, and tamed 
away indignant from the translator, who presumed 
to exhibit their majestic forms masked and dis^ 
torted to the public. The exertions of the AbbS 
only proved to the literary world, that even his 
talents and ingenuity were incapable of communi- 
cating to the language of his country, energy 
sufficient to express the divine sentiments and the 
sublime imagery of Virgil and of Milton. In this 
respect Italian is more fortunate, and Beems formed 
to command alike the regions of poetry and of 
pro^e. It adapts itself to all the purposes of ar-* 
gumentation or of ornament, and submits with 
grace and dignity to whatever construction the 
poet, the orator, or the metaphysician chooses to 
impose upon it. 

M ille habet ornatus, miUe decenter habet. 

TibulUa, i'-'Si. 



jit^ 



* The autbor was present tn a party in Paris many yeara 
o, when the Abh^ De Lille being asked by an English 
gentleman why he did not translate the iE^neid, answered in 
a style of delicate compliment, Momieur donnez mot voire 
iangue ttje commence denum. He was indeed an enthusiastic 
admirer of English poetry. 
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In fact, ' tiris language has retained a considerable 
portion of the boldness and the liberty of the 
mother tongue, and moves along with a freedom 
which her tame rival would attempt in vain to 
imitate. 

I have hinted at the difficulty of the French 
language, which is in reality so great as to become 
a serious defect, and a solid ground of objection. 
This difficulty arises, in the first place, from the 
general complication of its grammar, the multipli- 
city of its rules, and the frequency of exceptions ; 
and in the next place, from the nature of several 
sounds peculiar, I believe, to it. Such are some 
vowels, particularly a and u ; and such also many 
diphthongs, as ieu, eu, m, not to mention the 
/ mouillSy the' e muefj and various syllables of nasal 
and indistinct utterance, together with the different 
sounds of the same vowels and diphthongs in dif- 
ferent combinations. I speak not of these sounds 
as agreeable or disagreeable to the ear^ but only as 
difficult, and so much so as to render it almost 
impossible for a foreigner ever to pronounce 
French with ease and strict propriety. Here again 
Italian has the advantage. Its sounds are all open 
and labial; it flows naturally from the organs, 
and requires nothing more than time and expan- 
sion. Its vowels have invariably the same soimd^ 
and that sound may be found in almost every) Ian-- 

VOL. IV. P 
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guage,* The nose and the throat, those bagp^ 
instruments of French utterance, have no share m 



* In the year 1669, a certain Le Laboureur undertook 
to prove that the French language was superior to Latin, 
not in construction only but eren in harmony. He was in 
part answered and refuted by a canon of Liege, of the name 
of SlUze. The Frenchman writes with ease, flippancy, and 
confidence. His adversary, a German, manages his sub- 
ject with less skill and much nK)re diffidence. Neither of 
the combatants seem to have been sufficiently prepared for 
the contest, if we may judge of their information by the 
arguments employed, and the concessions made on both 
sides. Thus the Frenchman admits that Latin is an ori* 
ginal or mother tongue, and that French is derived from it ; 
and while he passes over the first part of this concession as 
self-evident, he softens the second by observing, that such 
a derivation was no proof of inferiority, as daughters are 
frequently more beautiful than their mothers ; an observa- 
tion so new and so dubious, that he fears his readers may 
call it in question, and therefore oppresses them at once with 
the authority of Horace, matrepukhrat &c. 

In order to prove that Latin is less copious than French, 
he asserts, that the Latins had only Greek to borrow from, 
while the French have Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
German,^nay, even Hebrew and Syriac. He forgets, it 
seems, that the Latins, besides Celtic and Greek, had also 
the ancient dialects of Italy, at least six in number, open 
. before them, from which they might cull at pleasure 5 and 
that the wars of Rome, first with the Carthaginians, and 
then with the Dalmatians, Syrians, and Egyptians, enabiad 
them to lay the language of aHl these nations under con? 
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Its • artf cndaticm ; no grcmped consonaiiti itop its 
progress ; no indistinct murmurs choke its closes : 



tribatkm. That the komant did not profit by aU these 
adviBiiitages to the fall extent will be admitted, bat on the 
other hand nobody will maintain that French has derived 
mueh advantage from German^ Hebrew, Syriac, or even 
from Greek, except through the mediom of Latin, or which 
is the same, of Italian or of Spanish. On the oontrary, so 
far from wishjng to enrich their language with new acquis!* 
tions, the French seem to have been endeavoring to retrench 
its luxuriancy. Whoever has read Montaigne*s Essays will 
easily perceive, how many manly and majestic expressions 
have died away, and how muck the energy and copiousness 
of this language have been impaired during the last three 
oenturies. 

But the whole of this argument is grounded on a suppo- 
sition, that the richest languages are those which have 
borrowed most; whicii is proved to be false by tine aeknow- 
]e(%;ed oofnousness of Greek, Which however is of aU lan- 
guages the least indebted to others. His oljectioits to 
Iiatin poetry are rather singular. He censures the additions 
of svch epithets as paint the objeet in its own coloring, such 
as brindled when applied to a lion, and such as uuurk the 
principle temples or countries in which the divinity in ques- 
tion seemed most to delight; such as Lydian Apollo, 
Cyprian Venus. He is therefore unmercifully severe oh the 
two following lines of Horace—- 

O quae beatam. Diva, tenes Cyprum, et 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nive, 

as encumbered wi^h circumstances introduced merely for 
the purpose of filling up the verse* This penetrating critic 

PS 
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it glides from the lips with hcSiitf, and it delights 
the ear with its fblness^ its softness^ and its har- 



had never^ it seems/ discoYered that the ancient poets ex* 
celled in paintings and that to retrench such exquisite 
pictures in Horace or Virgil (for we speak only of the Latins) 
is as absurd as it would be to expunge the temples^ moun- 
tains> and streams that throw such glory and freshness over 
Claude Lorraine*s landscapes. Rhyme^ he finds delightful, 
enchanting, and far preferable to metre. French verse, it is 
true, tires sooner than Latin, and now and then lulls the 
reader to sleep. But this is the natural effect of its fluency, 
clearness and harmony, while Virgil (so happy is this critic 
in his instances) is not quite so well understood, nor of 
course read with so much ease and avidity* The elisions 
in Latin verse are rough and intolerable : in French owing 
to the E muet all smoothness. The following eulogium on 
his own language cannot be perused without a smile at the 
simplicity of the writer. The exclamation with which it 
commences, is truly comic. — '' Notre langue est si helle, 
quand on scait s*en serviri Elle tient plus de V esprit et 
depend moins desorganes du corps que toute autre: il ne 
faut ni parler de la gorge, ni ouvrir heaucoup la bouche, 
frapper de la langue contre les dents, ni '' /aire des signes et 
des gestes,*^ comme il me semble que font la plupart des 
etrang^ers qua:.'t ilsparlent la langue de leurs pays!** — ^The 
French r is not a very smooth letter, nor is tl\^ u very easily 
pronounced by any but Frenchmen.* With regard to the 
other letters, the palate, teeth and lips are relieved from all 



1-—^ 



* Rough and uncouth pronunciation was impnted to the French at an carljr 

period. . Bibuli gutturis barbara feritas naturali quodam Jragore, 

quasi plauttra per gradas confuse sonantia, rigidas voces jactat . . . aa^s John 
the Deacon. 
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mony. As its grammar approaches nearer Latin^ 
it is more congenial to our infant studies, and may 
therefore he acquired with the greater facility. 



exertion by the action of the nose. The French, as toe at 
least are apt to suppose, are not deficient in gesture. Latin 
(so says Mons» X^e Laboureur) is monotonous, because all 
its vowels are pronounced with equal force. French is 
agreeably varied, because its vowels are frequently half 
uttered. Here the author forgets (what his countrymen are 
very apt to forget, as they have no prosody in their lan- 
guage) the difference of quantity in Latin, a difference 
which gives rise to so much variety and harmony ; and in 
the next place he seems to consider indistinct sounds as 
pleasing) an opinion, I believe, peculiar to himself. French, 
he says, has a greater variety of terminations, and of course 
more grace, more amenity than any other language. Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and almost every other, have always the 
same final letter. Had' the. author ever read ten lines of 
those languages he could not have made such a remark. 
He complains of the frequent recurrence of the letter m in 
Latin ', in French, though retained in spelling, it is in pro- 
nunciation changed into n. The truth is, that in French 
both m and n final are confounded together in the same* 
nasal sound, and lost in a grunt ; so that the nicest ear can 
scarce distinguish between ^n and /aim. 

Both the disputants find Virgil obscure^ and both admit 
the superior hanflony of French; in neither ppint, I believe, 
will the reader agree with them. Mans^ Laboureur at 
length acknowledges, that in copiousness Latin surpasses, 
but to compensate for this humiliating acknowledgment, he 
peremptorily requires tluit his antagonist should confess. 
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In speaking of French literature I wish to be 
impartial; and most willingly acknowledge that 



that French words are better and more naturally arranged 
than in Latin. Tliis indeed is the great boast of French 
grammarians^ who fill whole pages with encomiums on the 
admirable arrangement, the method^ the perspicuity of their 
language. If we may believe them, every object is placed 
in the sentence in the very order in which it occurs to the 
mind. Of the force, the beauty, and oftentimes the neces- 
sity, of inversion in prose as well as in poetry, there is, I 
believe, no doubt j of course a language which, like 
French, is not susceptible of it, must be defective. As for 
the natural order of ideas it has long been a matter of de- 
bate, and many grammarians have maintained that the Latin 
construction is more conformable to it than that of French, 
or of any modern language. Among these, the Jbb^ 
Baiteux, in his BelUi Lettres, has made some curious ob- 
servations, and applied them to different passages from 
Llvy and Cicero. The truth seems to be, that the con- 

4 

struction common to French and most modem dialects is the 
grammatical, while that of the ancient languages seems to 
be the natural construction. 

The preference given to the monotony of French verse, 
and the regular mediate suspension to the Cesura and feet 
of Latin, is too absurd to be noticed.* 

Mom, ChapenHer wrote a dissertation on the excellence. 



* IHIs Z4 LtA&urmir eooipoiecl an epic poem, calted Chofiemagne, aad 
quotos Mvtral pMNfes from it in oppotiAm to VirgSi aad 2Wm\ 
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our rivals are a sprightly and ingenious nation ; 
that they have long cultivated the arts and sci- 



of the French language^ and the propriety of introducing it 
in inscriptions.* This author runs over the same ground as 
the preceding^ and indeed the observation on the Latin m 
is taken from him. He complains of the inconvenience 
arising from the JuU sound given in Latin to every vowel> 
and the monotony resulting from it, and prefers the variety 
of indistinct sounds that- ocaur in French^ particularly the 
e muet. He forgets the effects of quantity, and will never 
persuade the world that indistinctness is not a defect, and 
atkt contrary a beauty. He inveighs also against invenien. 
Oi the learning of these panegydsts of French literature we 
may judge by a letter of Perrault their chief, who requests 
his friend to point out to him the best ode in Pindar, and 
the best in Horace, not being himself able to discover that 
secret ! 

Voltaire appreciates his own language with more impar- 
tiality than these scribblers, 

Notre langue un peu seche, et sans inversions 
Pent elie subjuguer les autres Nations ? 
Nous avons la clarte, Tagrement, la justesse. 
^ Mais egalerons nous T Italic et la Grece? 
Bsf ce assez, eti efet, d'une heureuse dart^, 
£t ae pechons nous pas par I'anifonDit^ ? 

VoUavre, Epitre a Horace, 

La Harpe in his answer is not quite so modest as his 
master. He calls French the language of the G&ds I 



* H 'l 



*\l^RM a irork eadiled, VmielM scrkutes el mnuanUt.» Tivo Vdi. Svoi lesS. 
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ences^ and cultivated them with success ; that their 
hterature is an inexhaustible source of anraseme&t 
and instruction ; and that several of their writers 
rank among the great teachers and the benefactors 
of mankind. But after this acknowledgment, I 
must remind them that the Italians were their 
masters in every art and science, and that what- 
ever claims they may have to literary merit and 
reputation they owe them entirely to their first 
instmctors. Here indeed Voltaire himself, how- 
ever jealous on other occasions of the prerogatives 
of his own language, confesses the obligation^ 
and candidly declares that France is indebted to 
Italy for her arts, her sciences, and even for her 
civilization. In truth, the latter country had 
basked in the sunshine of science at least two 
centuries, ere one solitary ray had beamed upon 
the former ; and she had produced poets, histori- 
ans, and philosophers, whose fame emulates the 
glory of the ancients, ere the language of France 
was committed to paper, or deemed fit for any 
purpose higher than the diaries of a Joinvilky or the 
songs of the Troubadours. To enter into a regular 
comparison of the principal authors in these lan- 
guages, and to weigh their respective merits in 
the scale of criticism, would be an occupation 
equally amusing and instructive ; but at the same 
time it would require more leisure than the travel- 
ler can command, and a work fiir more compre- 
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hensive than the present, intended merely to throw 
out hints which the reader may verify and im- 
prove at discretion, as the subject may hereafter 
invite. I must therefore confine myself to a very 
few remarks, derived principally from French cri- 
tics, and consequently of considerable weight/ be- 
cause extorted, it must seem', by the force of truth 
fron^ national vanity. The authority of Voltaire 
may not perhaps be looked upon as decisive, be- 
cause, however solid his judgment, and however 
fine his taste, he too often sacrificed the dictates 
of both to the passion or the whim of the motnent, 
and too frequently gave to interest, to rancor, and 
to party, what he owed to truth, to letters, and to 
mankind. But it must be remembered that these 
defects while they lower his authority as a critic, 
also obscure his reputation as an historian, and 
deprive French literature of the false lustre which 
it has acquired from his renown. And indeed, if 
impartiality be essential to history, Voltaire must 
forfeit the appellation of historian, as his Histoire 
Gtnerale is one continued satire upon "religion, in- 
tended by its deceitful author not to inform the 
understanding, but to pervert the faith of the 
reader. Hence the Abbi Mabty^ in his ingenious 
reflections on history, censures the above-men- 
tioned work with some severity, without conde- 
scending to enter into the dstails of criticism. 
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The same author speaks of the other historians 
of his language with contempt, and from the ge* 
nera] sentence excepts the Abb6 Vertd and Fkun/ 
only; exceptions which prove at the same time 
the critic's judgment and impartiality; for few 
writers equal the former in rapidity, selection, and 
interest^ and none surpass the latter in erudition, 
good sense, and simplicity. The same Abbi prefers 
the History of the Council of Trent ^ by the well 
known Father PmIo Sarpi, to all the histories 
compiled in his own language, and represents it as 
a model of narration, alignment, and observation. 
We may subscribe to the opinion of this judicious 
critic, so well versed in the literature of his own 
country, without the least hesitation, and extend 
to Italian history in general the superiority which 
be allows to one only, and one who is not the first 
<^ Italian historians, either in Sequence or in im* 
partiality. 

In one species of history indeed, the Italians 
justly claim the honor both of invention and of 
pre-eminence, and this honor, not France only but 
England must, I believe, concede without contest. 
I allude to critical biography, a branch of history 
in the highest degree instructive and entertaining, 
employed in Italy at a very early period, and car- 
ried to the hiehieit perfection bv the late learned 
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Ttraboschi. In French, few productions of the 
kind exist : perhaps the panegyrical discourses 
pronounced in the French Academy border nearest 
upon it; hut these compositions^ though recom- 
mended by the names of 'Fontendk, Massilbm, 
Flechier^ Marmcmtel^ and so many other illustrious 
academicians^ are too glittering, too artificial, and 
refined, as well as too trivial and transient in their 
very nature, to excite much interest, or to fix the 
attention of the critic. In our own language 
Johnsorts Lives of the Poets present a fair object of 
comparison, as far as the plan extends, and per* 
haps in point of execution may be considered by 
many of my readers as master-pieces of style, of 
judgment, and even of eloquence, equal, if not si^ 
perior, to the Italian. But. as the narrow sphere 
of the English biographer sinks into insignificance^ 
when compared to the vast orbit of the Italian 
historian, so their works bear no proportion, and 
cannot of course, be considered as objects of com- 
parison. With regard to the execution, Johnson, 
without doubt, surprises and almost awes the 
raider, by the weight of his arguments, by the 
strength of his expression, and by the uniform 
majesty of his language ; but I know not whether 
the ease, the grace, and the insinuating fiuniliarity 
of Tiraboschi may not^dbarm us more, and keep up 
our attention and our delight much longer. 
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In one branch of literatare France may have 
the advantage over most modem langoages^ I 
mean in theological composition : and this advan- 
tage she owes to her peculiar circumstances; I 
might say with more propriety, to her misfortunes. 
The Calvinistic opinions prevalent in Geneoa had 
been propagated at an early period of the reform- 
ation in the southern provinces of France, and in 
a short space of time made such a progress, that 
their partisans conceived themselves numerous 
enough to cope with the established Church, and 
perhaps powerful enough to overturn it. They 
first mtinifested their zeal by insults and threats, 
then proceeded to deeds of blood and violence, and 
at length involved their country in all the horrors 
of civil war, anarchy, and revolution. In the in- 
terim, the pen was employed as well as the sword, 
and while the latter called forth all the e:i£iertions 
of the body, the former brought into action all the 
energies of the mind. 

During more than a century, war and contro- 
versy raged with equal fury, and whatever the opi- 
nion of the reader may be upon the subject in de- 
bate, he will probably agree with me, that Calvi- 
nism, ddeated alike in the field of battle and in 
the nobler contest of argument, was compelled to 
resign the double palm of victory to the genius of 
her adversary. In the course of the debate, and 
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particularly towards its close, great talents appear- 
ed> and much ingenuity and learning were display^ 
ed on both sides ; till the respective parties seem 
to have united all their powers in the persons of 
two chmnpions^ Claude and Bossuet. Hiongh 
nature bad been liberal in intellectual endowments 
to both the disputants, and though all the means 
of art had been employed to improve the gifts of 
nature, yet the contest was by no means equal be- 
tween them; and after having been worsted in 
every onset, the Elder at length . sunk under . the 
superiority of the Prelate. But, if the victim can 
derive any credit from the hand that fells it, Claude 
and Calvinism may boast that the illustrious Bos* 
suet was alone capable, and alone worthy, to give 
the fatal blow that put an end at once to the glory, 
and almost to the existence of the party in France. 

Bassuet was indeed a great man, and one of 
those extraordinary minds which at distant inter- 
vals seem as if deputed from a superior region, to 
enlighten and to astonish mankind. With all the ori- 
ginality of genius, he was free from its eccentricity 
and intemperance. Sublime without obscurity, 
bold yet accurate, splendid and yet simple at the 
same time, he awes, elevates, and delights his 
readers, overpowers all resistance^ and leads them 
willing captives to join and to share his triumph. 
The defects of his style arise from the imperfec- 
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tion of his dialect ; and perhape^ he could not 
have given a stronger proof of the energies of his 
mind^ than in compelling the French language it- 
self to become the Tebiele of sublimity. Hisworks^ 
therefore^ are superior to all other controTersial 
tvritings in his own^ or in any other langnage. 

In Italian there are, I bdieve, none of that 
descriprion : there was no diffidence of c^inion on 
die subject, and of coarse no controversy : a defi- 
tc^cy in their literature abundantly compensated 
by the absence of penal laws, and of insolence on 
one side ; and on the other, of animosity and of 
degradation. 

We have just reason to lament, that a language 
so inferior in every respect as French, should have 
been allowed to acquire such an ascendancy as to 
be deemed even in England a necessary accom- 
plishment, and made in some d^ee an int^ral 
part of youthful education. If a common medium 
of communication between nationls be necessary, as 
it undoubtedly is, it would have been prudent to have 
retained the language most generally known in ci- 
vilized nations, which is Latin ; especially as th» 
language is the mother of all the polished dialects 
now used in Europe, has the advantage of bring* 
die clearest, the most regular, and the easiest ; and 
mopwrer, was actually in possession, at the v^ 
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time when it pleased Taricms conrto to acbpt^ with 
the dress and other foj^ieries of France^ its lai^- 
gnage abo. Reason might redaim agaii^st the 
absmrdity of preferring a semi-barbarons jargon, to 
a most ancient^ a most beantifdl^ and a most per* 
feet iangnage; bat the voice of reason is seldom 
heard^ and yet more seldom listened to at conrts^ 
where fashion^ that is the whim of the monarch 
or of the favorite, is alone consulted and followed 
even in all its deformities and all its extravagan-^ 
cies. 

But that which escaped the observation of the 
coortier ought to have attracted the attention of 
the minister, whp might have discovered by reflec- 
tion or by experience, the advantages which a ne- 
gotiator derives from the perfedt knowledge of til« 
konguage which he employs, and the extreme htn- 
poUcy of conceding these advantages to our ent^ 
mies. In order to form a just idea of the impoi^ 
tance of this concession, we need only observe the 
superiority which a Frenchman assumes, in Capi- 
tals where his language is supposed to be that of 
good company, such as Vienna, and particularly 
Petersburg, and contrast with that superiority, his 
humble appearance in London or in Rome, where 
he cmmot pretend to sudi a distinction. In the 
former cities he feels himself at home, and consi- 
ders himsdf as the irst in rank, because the first 
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in lai^n^e; in the latter, the consdonsness of 
being a foreigner checks his natural confidence 
and imposes upon him^ however reluctant, the re- 
seryed demeanor inseparable from that character. 

No\f 9 in all diplomatic meetings, French is the 
language of discussion, and consequently, the 
French negotiator displays his faculties with the 
same ease and with the same certainty of applause 
as in his own saloon, surrounded with a circle of 
friends at Paris. The English envoy on the con- 
trary finds his natural reserve increased, and all his 
powers paralyzed by -a sensation of inferiority in 
the use of the weapons which he is obliged to em- 
ploy, and by a conviction that the eloquence of his 
adversary must triumph over his plain, unadorned, 
and probably ill-delivered statements.. To this dis- 
advantage we may, perhaps, attribute the observa^- 
tion so often repeated, that France recovers in the 
cabinet all she loses in the field : an observation, 
which, if it does not wound our pride, ought at 
least to awaken our caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor 
the greatest, mischief that results from this absurd 
preference : it moreover enables our enemies to 
disseminate their political principles, to carry on 
intrigues, to multiply the means of seduction, and 
to insure, by the agency of numberless scribblers, 
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pamphleteeri^ poetasters^ &c. the success of their 
dark and deep laid projects. They are already 
endowed with too many means of mischief, and 
possess all the skill and activity requisite to give 
them effect. 

tot sese vortit in ora« 
Tarn saevae facies^ tot puUulat atra colubris. 

Mn, lib. vii. 

■ 

\^y should we voluntarily increase their powers 
of attack, and by propagating their language, open 
a wider field of action to their banefhl influence ? 
Such conduct surely borders upon infatuation. 

In the next place, the propagation of the 
French language has produced no better effects in 
literature than in policy. If Prance has furnished 
the Republic of Letters with some finished models 
of theatrical excellence, some exquisite specimens 
of ecclesiastical oratory, and an immense collection 
of memoirs, the only branches in which she con- 
fessedly excels ; she has, on the other hand, inun- 
dated Europe with frivolous compositions, erotic 
songs, and lovesick novels, by which she has war^ 
ped the public taste from the classical rectitude 
of the preceding centuries; and inverting the 
natural process of the mirid, turned it from bold 
and manly contemplations to languid and enervat- 
ing trifles. Nay, she hafi done more. For the 

VOL. fV. ft 
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last sixty years^ tha geigus .of ]Pt^jfx^e^ Vike one.af 
t^09^ Furies* sometimes let loo^ to sc^oii^ 
mmkmd, an4 to ripea .c«»rn?pte4 genci^itions % 
destruction^ Im euiplc^ed j9^ its ;t9,1entf ^ jsdl ix^ 
attractions to confound the distinction of ng]|;i;t 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, to infect the 
heart with every vice, and to cloud the understand- 
ing with every error ; to stop for ever t&e two 
great sources of human digmty and felicity. Truth 
and yjrtue ; and to \t\ot out qf the fnii^4 ^ i9^> 
the very Son and ^oul of tl^e ^telieictaal w^ld, 
even t^e Diyinity himiielf. Su^h is the vavaiyjfig 
tendency of alniio^l: ^U tjixe woii^ whki^ \i^.yf^jifi^pff^ 
from the French press, and heen circulated in all 
the coiuitfie$ of Eurppe during the peripd al^ive- 
nyentioT^ed, fropi t^e volupmous an4 cmhemm 
Encyclcpfxlie down to tl^e Peculations of Vobfo^ 
or tl)e Taleii of Jkfffrmontel^ en petit format ^ fpif^ tl^p 
accompodatiop pf travellers. The frath is, fi^tct, 
the appellation of Freppl^ liter^rp, i^t preseot^ 
se^ms cpnfined to the worlss oi Voltaire and of hf» 
diQciples, that \$^ to the infid^ facticHij ei^cliidipig: 
the npbl^r specimens of Frenph gisnips^ the pn^-^ 
daptions of the age of Lpui^i XIV. and pf il|e 
pc^fio^ ifuniediately fpllowi^g t^t xponaich^^ de? 
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f Cai tristia bdla 

JEn» yif. 



faiis^-: ah^ 'iir we wish ib knbW tlie '^ff^iHs Whibh 

» < 1* • * 4 

Wis literature prodticeis tip6n the'hdmah mlhd/^e 
'b^ed drily c^t bur eyes updn ^o^e "^ho Hre 'ihiifet 

'l^ven to'it^ and the coantries ii^lUere^it 'fibiiriyites 
ttiost. We Bhhtl find thtft iriipiAly'kna lininorairty 
'keep pace with it in private and public lifej and 
l!bat domestic and national disorder aiid mls'^^iy 
aire its 'constant and inseparable cotnpaDJcttis^ 
!Pi*ance, i*^here the pestilence begun, fit^ felt *hs 
Cbnsequences, ana still bld^ds lidfler its scbuifge. 

Klie Prussian court, actually degraded ^d'^espiJ^, 
sUiarts under the punisAim^t brobght iipon the 
monarchy by the Ififertch priucifltes of theathdfsific 
Frederic, thfe RtfS^an ^Capltd^ ii6W the ^heaitire 
bf every d^^k Sn^rr^fe, tttalc^erduk pl6t, aind foul 
itodtdgehee, inky ere tdng have reas6n i6 ctiVgfe the 
impolicy of Catherine^ ivh'6, Iby "ifehc^bciViiging ttie 

-language ^«d the opioieo^ ^-France, sawed the 
seeds of death and of dissolution in the bosom of 

, her empire, 

Vipeream i^spirans animam. 

Hie latfe ttbhappy sbVertigu fdl a victim to their 
ihertesing ihithieUce; and it is difficult to say, 
ivhether the same passions, .working on the same 
principles, may r^ot at some future period produce 
A similar catastrophe. Such are the consequences 
tof ^fHadity ft) Fferich litiiuturei and such the 
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last great cune which that nation, at all peiioda of 
its history the bane and the torment of the human 
species^ has^ in these latter, times, bronght upon 
the civilized world. Now let me ask once more 
in the name of tmth and of virtue, of interest and 
of patriotism, by what fatality Europe is doomed 
to encourage a language, the instrument of so much 
mischief, and to propaigate a literature, the vehicle 
of poison and of desolation? What can induce her, 
by suppl3^g means of communication, and facili- 
tating the progress of armies already too rapid and 
too successful, to furnish weapons of assault to a 
giant Power, that massacres her tribes, and ravages 
her fairest provinces: and thus to prepare the way 
for her own final subjection? Surely such impolitic 
conduct must be the last degree of blindness, the 
utmost point of public infatuation.* 



* My readei^^ if partial to French^ miiat excuse me, if in 
opposition to his taste and to the opinion of all the French 
academies, and their numerous dependents and flatterers, I 
have givten to that language the appellation of barbarous. 
If we take this epithet in the Roman, that is, in its proper 
sense, we may surely apply it with strict propriety to a lan- 
guage whieh, in its construction and pronunciation, has de- 
viated more than any other from the etccUencies and the 
harmony of the parent tongue. To prove these two points, 
we need but open any French book, particularly if a transla- 
tion, and one page only will be sufficient to diow, as I have 
already observed, its opposition to the freer and manlier ar-' 
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Bnty it may be asked^ where is the remedy?. 
The remedy is at hand. We have our choice of 
two languages^ either of which may be adopted as 
a general medium of commonication, not only 



rangement of Latin ; and as for the second, he who has heard 
the natives of diiferent countries read Latin^ will acknowledge 
that the French tends more directly and more effectaally 
than any European pronunciation* to untune the sweetness 
and to debase the acknowledged miyesty of the Roman dia- 
lect. Nor is this opinion either new or peculiar ) if it were; 
it might be attributed to that dislike to French utterance in« 
herent in the natives of tbis country) but it is common to 
Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards^ and Italians; and as these 
latter may be considered the. best judges because they have 
the most delicate ear, I shall quote the AhhaU Denina, wbo, 
in one of his academical discourses, expressly asserts, that of 
aU European langitages, Erench ii, in anutruetion and in accent, 
the most contrary to the phraeeology and the harmanif of Latin. 

But I wish, not only to apply the term barbarout to the 
language, but to extend it still farther, to many of its authors, 
who surpassed the barbarians in barbarism, and formed a 
project which would have shocked the Goths and Vandals 
themselves. This ^nti-dassical project was no other than 
the total suppression of the ancient languages, by excluiUng 
them, from the regular course of youthful studies, and sub- 
stituting in their place lectures on French literature, mathe- 
matica> chemistry, &c. The disposition of the present govern- 
ment in France is expressed, and its motives are pointed oat 
with satirical delicaey, iii the dedication of a work just pub- 
lished, entitled Herculemmiia, by Sir Wiflim I>numnond 
and a. Walpok, Esq. 
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wftfaotrt* inconvenience, but even with' advantage. 
— *Latin add Italian. Latin is the parent of all the * 
refined iacngnages in Burope ; the interpreter of the 
great pririciples of law and of jriatice, or, in othler ' 
words, of jurififNTudeBce in all its forms, smd withr- 
all its applications :. it.is th^i depository of wisdom 
and oif. sqience, which every age, from the fall .of- 
Cartbage down to- the present period, has contina-- - 
ed to enrich with its productions, its inventions, its 
experience : it .'stilf continues the necessary and in- 
dispens^bje. a^oniplishiipent of, t^e^ntlei^^n and, 
oitJii5,3ch«ls.ra ap^ .is the spte wt^-odofftipn .taaU 
tba hoaouble and lib^«l pqofessioDs. It stQL 
remains the most widely spread of all languages, 
and its grammar is justly regarded for its clearness^ 
its. fajjij^ty,^ and,, it? conaiatenicy as., thj? , General 
grammair. Whyvthea>. shoiild we.n<it|idofit.a&d%\ 
universal medium of intercourse, this language 
universally understood ; and why not restore to it 
the privilege which it had ever enjoyed, till the 
fa|;al conquests of Louis XIY, spread the language 
and the.vicea of Fjranfie over i half the subjugated 



I need not enlarge upon the advantages that 
wo]ild result from the adoption of ,Lgtin, or sl^iew 
how,n|i}ch. jit would diseuqnmber and&dlitate the* 
pr4»giW8 of educadoa^: this-nmeh^ faowevery I mil 
observe, that the energy and the magnanimity of 
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the Roman autliors in this supposition madecom- 
inon^ might kindle once more the flame of liKerty 
in Europe, arid again man the' rising gerierati on 
now dissolved in luxury and in effeminacy. 



'4 



But, if in spite of taste arid of reason, this 
noble language must be c6ri£ried to our closets' and 
a modern dialect must be preferred to it, Italian > 
Without dbubt^ is the most eligiblfe, becaiise it pos- 
sesses the riiost advahtkges arid is free from every 
objectibri. Of* its advantages, t havfe alrisady 
spokep ; oT' its exeiription from evils to which 
French is" liable, I need to say but a'feWwOTds, 
It' can have no pontical iriconveriience ; it is not 
the langnage orVriva'natibh. Italy pretends ddt 
to universal dominion, either by sea or by land ; it 
administers to the pleasfirei' without alarming the 
fears of other nations. Its ' language is that of 
poetry and oi riiiisic j it' is spread over all the 
wide-e3rtended coasts, and through all the innumer- 
able islands of the Mediterranean, and has, at 
le&it, a classic universality to recommend it to the 
ti-ktellier who wisheis to visit the rfegions ennobf^^ 
by the gehius and by the virtues of antiquity. 
T^e general texipr of Italian is pure and holy. 
Kone of its gceat. authors were infected withito- 
jAStyj and not' one of' its celebrated works is 
tltffrtured', even in thte slightest degree, with that 
poisonous ingredient. I have already mentioned 
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the ease with which it may he acquired : all its 
sounds may be found in every language ; and if it 
he difficult, perhaps impossible, for foreigners to 
acquire all the graces of its modulation^ they may, 
with very little labor make themselves masters of 
its essential parts, so as to express themselves with 
facility and with perspicuity. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that a change 
of diplomatic language might at pi^sent be difficult, 
if not impossible. The difficulty is not so great as 
may be imagined.'*^ What has been done may be 
done again. Let any one of the greater Courts 
declare its intention of communicating with foreign 
ministers only in its own language, or in Latin or 
Italian, and a revolution in this respect will be 

* This revolution niigbt have been effected in Vienna in 
the year 1794^ that is, ahoiily after the commencement of 
the reyolntionary war, if the conrt had anpported the Anti- 
Gallican spirit of the gentry and the people, who pretty 
generally came to a resolution to dismiss all French teacher^, 
and to forbid in their families the use of that language upon 
any occasion : a similar disposition was manifested in the 
year IBOS in Petersbui^, in a mnch higher quarter, as the 
Emperor is said to have publicly declared, that he never ex- 
pected to be addressed in any language but Rnglyh and 
Russian, but in neither case was this patriotic resdliition 
supported $ the boigheis of Vienna resumed their Firench 
grammars, and the Emperor Alexander submitted to Erenek 
influence. 






V 
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brought about without d^lay or opposition. Thst 
this change, is desirable^ and that it would hrmg 
with it many political^ literary^ and ey^ moral 
advantages can scarcely be disputed; and that it 
may take place at some juture period is^hy no 
means iiiiprobable.'^ 

] * " 
Italian was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries^ what French has been in the eighteenth^ 

with this difference^ that .the former language 

owed to its. own intrinsic merits that esctension 

which the latter acquired by the preponderance of 

French power. When that power declines^ and it 

is too gigantic and too oppressive to last, the Ian* 

guage will decline with it, and again return to its 

natural limits ; but what language will succeed it^ 

it is not easy to conjecture. Italian has its intrinsic 

excellence and its superior literature to recommend 

it; but English, with similar though inferior 

claims, is supported by fashion, a very powerful 

ally, by influence commensurate with the known 

world, aiid by renown that spreads from pole to 



* How much the rejection of their language annoys and 
mortifies the French Cabinet appears from the angry ex- 
pressions of Bonaparte, complainin j( that, in the late negotia- 
tions (of 1806) the English Minlstrj wished to lengthen 
and perplex the disctissions, by the introdttctiou of Latm 
forms, <kc. 
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pole. It is already the langnage of commeiice as 
Frencli is tliat of diplomaey ; and wliile the one is 
confined to court^and Capitals, the other spreads 
over continents and islands, and is the dialect of 
the busy and the active in every quarter of^the 
globe. With such a weight on its side it is possi- 
ble, even probable, that the scale will preponderate 
in favor of English ; a preponderance which may 
flatter our vanity, but cannot promote our interest, 
as it will increase an influence already exorbitant^ 
and expose us more and more to the jealousies 
and die suspicions of !^urope. 

. AftW all,\ it is very difficult to determine, 
whethier any hiitnan efforts can intfuence the fate 
of languages, or abridge or prolong their destined 
duration. We move along in a vast funeral pro- 
cession, which conveys individuals, kingdoms, and 
empires, with' their passions, their monuments, 
their languages, to the tomb, llie Greeks and 
Romans precede us in the paths of oblivion ; a 
faint murmur of th^^ir languages reaches our ears, 
to^-si^ide ere long iu utter silence. Shall our less 
perfect dialects be more fortunate, and can typo- 
g^phic art import to them an immortality that 
firte refiised'to: the beauty of Greece akid' to^ the 
BN^ty of' Rm^c'? • I know not ; but I can Scarce 
cxpfect*^deh'a distinctidn; One cbnSblation ho^^ 
ever offers itself amid thb general wreck of man> 



of his woj^ks/'add' of Hfeliitetttiolis; It is, that' 
new |)6litS(iar k'ssociatiilns arise from the dissolti-^ 
tion of 'kin^d6ms and''6rripire9, and call fortH with 
iacrea^d vigor '^nd ititerest tile energies and^ the 
vfrtnes of the haman heart : that new combination^ 

r ^ 

1 • * 

of ^otiod spring from the dfecay of fading lan^age&; 

affording fresh exptessions to the nnderstandingy ' 

and' opening >other'^elds to the inragination ; and ' 

that thns' all 'the shifting Jscenery and the ceaseless ' 

vicissitudds ' of the exftemal world tend only' to 

develbp Ae powers of the mind^ and finally to 

promote the' gradiid perfection of 'the ihtellecttial 
systeiti; •-•»/"••■' 



f I 
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VII* The traveller who wishes to form a just 
id^a of 'the ' ret^^^^nn' of J Itdlyi or^ i&fited of * any 
other European territory^ would do^ well to consider^ 
thW 'in all Christian coutitriles thfe* ^sarne Gospel ig- 
professed, and erf course the same principal artides 
of belief are adiiiftted', the same moral duties are^ 
prescribed, and enforced by the same sanction' 
of eternal rewards and punishments i; or in oliier 
words, that Eaith, Hope, and Charity; form the' 
spirit and the essence of Cliiristianityj inivhaterer 
manner it nmy be^taughty or -wheresoever estib^ 
lishcdt Whew- we* inquire therefbre/ concemm 



a 
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the religion of a conntiy^ we mean to adc whether 
these Christian virtues inflaence its inhabitants 
more or less than they do those of other Christian 
countricfs^ and according as this influence is per- 
ceptible in public and private life^ we form a 
favorable or unfavorable opinion. The exterior of 
religion^ that is thie forms and the ceremonies of 
worship^ with the administration and police of ec- 
clesiastical government, the Protestant traveller 
will^ if he be consistent, abandon to the taste, the 
feelings, and the judgment of the public ; certain 
that ho form or ritual contrary to these grand 
agents in human affairs, by whatever authority it 
may be supported, will long prevail in any country. 
If we examine the religion of Italy upon these 
principles, we shall find much to praise, and some^ 
thing perhaps to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italian^ 
are universally regular, and though such constant 
attendance may not be considered as a certain evi- 
dence of sincere faith, yet every reader of reflec- 
tion will admit, that it is incompatible with either 
infidelity or indifference. These Idtter vices are 
indeed very rare in this country, and entirely con- 
fined to a few individuals of the higher class, and 
to some officers in the army, who resijgning their 
religion with their patriotism, have meanly conde- 
scended to adopt the faahions and the opimou of 
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reyolntionary Fraace. Interest, the only motive 
that can indnce men to act in opposition to their 
conviction and feelings, reaches only a few osten- 
sible characters, and excepting nnder certain perse- 
cuting governments, cannot extend to the multi- 
tude. 

Nor is the devotion of the Italian confined to 
pinblic service. The churches are almost always 
open ; persons of regular life and of independent 
circumstances generally visit some or other of them 
every day ; and individuals of every condition may 
be seen at all hours, on their knees, engaged in 
prayer or meditation.'*^' Such instances of unaf- 
fected devotion often melt the heart of the pi^us 
traveller, and have, not unfrequently, extorted an 
approving exclamation from observers in other 
respects blinded by early prejudice, or inflamed by 
polemic animosity. If the reader be inclined to 
condemn such practices as superstitious or as fa- 
vorable to idleness^ let him open the Gospel first, 
and examine well both its words and its spirit; 
■ ■ ■ ■ — .1. ■■ ■» ■ ■■ ■ ■ .III ■ ■ ■ ».— — .^■— .— i— — ^ 

* " C'est un usage pieux des CalholiquA^ et que nous 
devrions imiter/' says Madame De Stael with her usual grace 
and feeling, *' de laisser les ^lises toujours ouvertes -^ Uy a 
tant de moments od Von epimme 2e besoin de cet anle, et jamais 
on o*y entre sans ressentir une emotion qui fait du bien k 
Veamtt et lai rend^ comme une ablution^ sainte, sa force et sa 
paret£/* LAUemagne, VoL i. Cliap. 7. 
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theui l^Wm co,wder:;ho«r,maiiy oriniltrii^«e 
tri||ed> ^in^^f bjjr ik^ bnaiest siiid imost ^active ia tbe 
course of .t^/s •day ; aad finally let'^bimTemeniber 
how imausj ^are» oocFOde tbe (hmnan heaxt^ whidi 
Ha pulj^ who wove. jit$ tisaiie^ cm remove K)r 
mitigate. 

The number of persons who receive the 'Sacra* 
meoit^ and the becoming gravity of their de]p^- 
ment on this {solemtl occasion^ will be anther 
^onroe of edification to a sincere Christkti^ whd^ 
lof whatsoever denomination he may be^ fAUsft d* 
wayisi Sluice in seeing this afiecting Rite^ ofteti 
reaewied and duty frequented. I say northing of 
die numberless religious piactioes interwoven in 
the life a{ an ItaUan, and incorporated with the 
whole busioefls and Tery substlUM^eiof hi$ eidst(^ee> 
because I am aware ihat they are rt^garded by the 
bulk of my readers as marks rather of &uperstiti)Mi 
than of piety.* 



mmt^m^m >■ ■■ ■ ■■ m < ■ m ti m i^m^^mm^trnt^^maaam < » T 1 r i n i ■■ i »>■ 



* One observation^ however, I must make^ in conjunction 
ivith a very learned and pious prelate of the Established 
Church (Bishop Butler in his Charge to the Cler^ of Dur^* 
ham) that such occasional memorandums are too much neg- 
lected in England, and that he who observes them With pru* 
dence and discrimination performs a rational and useful act 
of Christian devotion. In fact» when an Italiani passing be- 
fore a crucifix, takes off his hat* he means not to hoiior the 
wood or the bronze of which the image mAy te composed. 



bpsp €lWipW^4 by ^be hypocjrite a^ 4> icanvfiVieol; 

by the lib$i:tme '^ a .comp^Df^tiqi^ b^ f»mm^^ 
but I .Gpiiceive t^fit iiQ|:yf jl1;hi^t«wdu;ig ^Hfib fHendsi^ 
sjipn af wptiye, tbey 9X€, vv^n gjmer^ttj fih^ewei^ 
a propf convinpiag m^ aiLtisfacAory of thesiaoeritjf 
and apjtiyity of n^jtipo^ ff itlu 

^itf to turn from ih^ ^s^teawF of religiamtti 
pirpcticea more connected Ydik its luteinQal wd. 
most essential qaalities^ aod cpu^eqwntly betfii^ 
adaj^ted to the feielings pf ^qglisbmto in general^ ^ 
I will v^ntore tp assert tb^t np ooimtrf exfaibiti 
mpv^ splendid le^ampl^ of piiblic benevol^ape^ 
or finishes mpjre aJTept^g instances pf priviiti? 



!■■ ^ I I ilMM l ii— ^il^w*— — —— fc^B ■ ■■ •^^mm^,^. 



bu| to express his r^vereoce and gnit)$|ide tqwrnrds tbe f^tcnft 
person thus represented in the attitude of a victim. When 
he shews a similar respect Jo a picture of the Virgin, he' 
means not to adore a creatare, but to express his ▼eneratim 
for the Qiost perfect model of virgin modesty, i^nd of mater- 
nal (fondness, on record in th^ holy Writings. As for ik$ 
Eucbaristic Elements, whatsoever opinion may be entertaiaei 
of their mystic nature, yet they are universally acknowledge 
ed to be the most sacred and the most impressive symbols of 
the aufferings and death of the Jftede^merj tb« respect, 
therefore, shewn to tbem^ in which deficiency is perhaps 
more blameable thaq excess^ muft mtb^r edify than offend m 
devout 4X)id ^enpl^ile CbriltiftQ* 
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charity, than Italy. Christian conntries, in gene- 
ral (for there are some exceptions) and onr own 
in particakr, are not deficient in the number and 
endowments of public establishihents for the 
reUef of suffering humanity ; but even in this re* 
spect^ whoever has visited and examined the hos- 
pitals of Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, and Milan, 
vrill readily admit, that Italy has the honorable 
advantage of surpassing all the kingdoms of 
Europe in the number and the magnificence of 
her charitable fomidations. To describe these 
edifices in detail, would require a separate work 
of considerable extent; and ijt will be sufficient 
perhaps to inform the reader, that there is ho 
disease of body, no distress of mind, no visitation 
of Providence, to which the human form is liable,* 
firom its first appearance till its final deposition in 
the grave, which is not relieved with tenderness, 
and provided for, if beyond relief, with a prodi- 
gality of charity seldom witnessed elsewhere.* 

m— 1^— — — ^— m il -.1 .... .1. I I I .1. . I . ■..■ I II I r « I I ■ ■ I 111 m il ■ l«« 

* It has been jastly observed, that beneficent establish- 
ments owe their origin to christiftnity, and that the Greeks 
and even the Romans^ howsoever humane in some respects, 
had little or no idea of such methods of relief. The only ' 
institution, or rather regulation, that bears any resemblance 
to any branch of our public charities is the provision made 
by Trajan for the education of the children of the poor in 
Rome first, and afterwards extended to Italy at large. The 
younger Pliny extols this institution with becoming eloquence. 
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Howetel' one or two idstetnces m9.y be necessary 
fiwr explanation. We have in England such estab- 
Ushxnents as Foundling Hospitals ; bnt every body 
knowB what interest and recommendation are ne^ 
eessary to introduce an unfortunate infant^ into 
»iich asylumsl. In many of the jgreat towns of 
Italy^ and in several of the snialler^ such hospitals 
may be found,, and to avoid the evils of exposure 
with regard to the child, and to spare the delicacy 
OF the pride of the parent, a box or case opens to 
the street, taming oh a pivot in which the infant 
may be placed at any hour, and upon ringing a 
bell to give notice within, is immediately admitted 
without recommendation or inquiry. One request 
only is fnade to the parent, and that is to annex a 
paper to inform the administrators whether iht 
tikiM be baptized or no^ and whether there be aiiy 
dis|>c!sition in ikne parent to aeknorwledge it at a fu^ 
ture j^riod. 



The mode in which the expence was defrayed deserves to be 
recoi'ded. The legal ittterest of money was then twelve per 
c«ni> the Emperor lent money to such landholders as wish- 
ed to borrow at five per cent.^ obliging them to pay the in* 
terest into an office opened for the purpose. As the interest 
was low, the number of borrowers was great, and the funds 
superabundant. — l^atier, Hote tit Supplement, Hist. lib. v.*— 

VOL. IV. R 
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The iiospital of St. Michael, sitnated in the 
Ripa Grande, on the baiiks of the Tiber, is perhaps 
unequalled in its extent, endowment, and utility. 
Its front spreads along the river side, five hundred 
feet in length, and fifty in height ; to it are annex- 
ed a magnificent church, a copious library, schools 
and work-rooms. It admits foundlings, orphans^ 
and friendless children, decayed tradesmen, time- 
worn servants, and the aged of all descriptiohs^ 
when forlorn and helpless. The latter it supplies 
with every assistance spiritual and corporal, neces-* 
sary to their years and infirmities. The former 
are nursed, educated, instructed in languages or 
trades, as their abilities and dispositions seem to 
require, and when they have learned some art or 
method of procuring a livelihood, they are dis- 
missed firom the hospital with a complete suit of 
clothes, and a sum of money amounting to five 
pounds. Both sexes are admitted, but lodged in 
different wings of the hospital, and kept carefiodly 
separate even in the church. 

I pass over in silence the superb Hospital of 
St. John Later an, occupying one-half of the vast 
palace annexed to that cathedral, and containing 
six hundred patients ; and the numberless simUar 
establishments that truly grace and almost conse^ 
crate the fourteen regions or districts of this parent 
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of cities, the Capital of the ehristian and ciyilized 
world.* • 

On. the subject of hospitals I shall only add,^ 
that in many of them the sick are attended, and 
the ignorant instructed, by persons who devote 
themselves voluntarily to that disgusting and labo- 

' rious task^ and perform it with a tenderness and a 
delicacy which personal attachment, or the still, 
more active and disinterested principle of Christian 
diarity, is alone capable of inspiring. But, besides 
these public establishments, there are benevolent 
institutions, which, though properly speaking of a 
private natun;^, are widely spread and extensively 
felt ; I allude to confraternities, or to use a more 

' classical appellation, Sodalities. These SodaiitieSy 
or as the name implies, Companies, are formed by 
the voluntary agreement of a certain number of 
charitable persons, who unite together in order to. 
relieve more effectually some particular species of 
distress. Thus, one of these benevolent societies 

* It is with regret I feel myself obliged to add, that the 
licentiousness of the French soldiers, and the .opacity of 
their generals, have nearly stripped the Roman hospitals of 
all their furniturei not excepting bedsteads, doors, and even 
windows 3 and what is still more distressing, because irreme* 
diable, almost exhausted the funds by which they had been 
supported, by draining the public treasury and destroying ^he 
credit of the State. 

R 2 
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devotes its attention to the wants of humble but 

decent families, and contrives to administer its 

• 

alms in such a manner as to supply their necessi- 
ties^ and yet spare their honorable feelings. An- 
other pays off debts contracted under the pressure 
of unavoidable distress^ and restores the indus-^ 
trious sufferer to liberty and to labor. A third un^ 
dertakes to visit gaols^ and to furnish meam> of 
comfort to such prison^s as are friendless and for* 
saken. A fourth discovers the obscure and forlorn 
sick, supplies them with medicines and profess 
sional assistance; if they recover, affcnrds them 
nutritive food while in a state of convalesoene^; 
if they die, pays the expenees of their foneral, aiMl 
accompanies them with decent ceremony to tile 
grave.* 

As I do not mean to entimerM^e all the^e hu* 
mane and truly Quristian associations, I pass over 
in silence those who make it their object to in* 
struct ignorant youth and to portion virgin inno* 
cence ; I need only say, that every want smd every^ 
mUfortonea^c^ of meeting with con^spoZ 
ing assistance from some band or other of gene^ 
rous brethren : and the traveller who contemplates 
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* The reader may recollect^ that several of these chari- 
table societies have been enumerated in the account given of 
the Hospitals at Naples. 
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^he unwearied exertions of so diany individnah 
united for such noble purposes^ will be obliged to 
acknowledge^ that in no country has charity as- 
sumed so many forms^ or tried so many arts^ to 
discover and to asstiage the complicated varieties 
xif human misery. These associations are com- 
posed principally of the middling classes^ because 
ill all countries tiiese classes possess the greatest 
share of virtue and of compassion i yet, the most 
exalted characters for tank, foitune, and talents, 
enrol their names among them, and frequently 
fUstinguish themselves by their zeal and by their 
activity in the career of b^ievolence. On all public 
^$>CGasionS| it is true, the members wear a dress 
that disguises and levels all ranks, under an. ap- 
]>earance grotesque and ridiculous perhaps in the 
•eyes of a stranger, but v^ well contrived to stifle 
that vanity which is so oiten the stimulus and the 
l^iane of frublic generosity. 

From these superabundant funds of public and 
private charities, the poor of Italy, a class more 
^mmetous there than in most other cotmtries^ 
^fym^ in general to its great population, and in 
|>^ti€ular to the sta^ating commerce, the dedin* 
jag manufaeturefs, and the narrow policy of many 
^ its States, afe 8^pported with comfort to them- 
selves and with a certain sense of independence, 
without the opptesaive burthen ci note tates» so 
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inadequate to their object and so galling to the 
community. 

After these details^ in which I am not con- 
scious of exaggeration or of misrepresentation, I 
think myself warranted in concludingi that a Re- 
ligion which thus manifests its influence by so 
many efiusions of devotion, and by so many deeds 
of benevolence, must be, or I know not what can 
be, true genuine Christianity. 

Before I drop this subject, it may be proper to 
say something on the attention paid to the instruc- 
tion of youth in Italy, as we have been assut^ by 

, several travellers, that the lower classes in that 
country are not only neglected but purposely kept 
in a state of ignorance : but in this, as in many 
other instances, such writers either have allowed 
themselves to be blinded by their prejudices or 

' have given their opinion without the degree of ob- 
servation requisite to ascertain its accuracy.* In 
opposition to this partial and injurious represen- 
tation, I shall state the following facts. In the 
diocese of Milan, or to speak more properly, in 
the vast tract of country, included between the 
Alps and the Apennines, and subject to the visita- 
tion of the archiepiscopal See of Milan ^ in evary 
parochial church the bell tolls at two o'clock on 
every Sunday in the year, and all the youth of the 
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parish assemble in the chnrch : the girls are placed 
on one side> the boys on the other : they are then 
divided into classes according to their ages and 
their progress^ and instructed either by the cl^gy 
att^hed to the chnrch^ or by pious persons who 
voluntarily devote their time to this most useful 
^nplbyment ; while the pastor himself goes from 
dass to class^ examines sometimes one^ sometimes 
another^ and closes the whole at four o'clock by a 
catechistical discourse. The writer first- observed 
this mode of instruction at Desemano, on the bor«^ 
ders of the Logo di Garda, then at Mantua, and 
finally, in the Cathedral of Milan, whose im- 
mense nave and aisles, almost equal in extent to 
St. Peter s, were then crowded with youths and. with 
children. He wa» struck more than once with the 
great readiness of the answers, and often edified 
by the patience and the assiduity of the teachers. 

In other parts of Italy children are catechised 
regularly, and almost invariably in the parish 
church by their pastor, and besides these general 
instructions every young person is obliged to at- 
tend a course of instruction for some months pre- 
vious to the first Communion, aqd again before 
Confirmation. It may perhaps be asked, what the 
catechisms contain, and whether they are compiU 
ed with judgment and discretion. As I have se* 
veral of these little elem^tary books in my pos- 
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Bemion, I am enabled to answer diat tiiey contain 
an explanation of the Creed, the Commandmentt^ 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Saoraments, and have 
sometimes annexed an aceovnt of the festivals, 
fitsts^ and public ceremonies : so that whatever re- 
dundancies the Protestant reader may find in the 
0ompilation, he can never complain of the omis^' 
akm or of the neglect of essentials. The truth 19, 
And in spite of prejudice it must be spoken, 1^ 
Itedian oommon people are, to say the least, iiill as 
well acquainted with the truths, the duties^ and 
the motives of religion as the same class in Engi- 
laod, and instances of very gross ignorance sddom 
occur unless in the superabundant population ef 
great towns and of overgrown Capitals. It is^ I 
know, generally believed that the principal source 
of religious information is shut up in Italy (aitd 
indeed in all catholic countries) by the prohibition 
of translated Bibles ; but this opinion, though sup- 
ported by the united authority of the pulpit and of 
the press, is founded upon a slight mifltai;e. IVans- 
lationSji wb^i supposed to alter the sense or to de^ 
grade the dignity of the »acred Writings (aiid 
many such have been oircnlated in most countms) 
are prohibited ; when considered as tolerably ac- 
curate, they are allowed and encouraged. Of the 
Ikk^ex description, an Italian traBslation exists^ 
pmmed with great eleganee^ and reoottqiettded to 
finljlic perasal by no less (iiaB jnfal authoi%^ 
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After this imparticd expontton^ I ihmk it may 
tie ikiiiy coocloded^ and my reader, if one single 
spark o£ christian charity glcHT» in^his hosom, wHI 
r^oice in the conclusion ; in the .first place, that 
in a country thus snperabontiding in work» of heme* 
Tolence, the spirit of diarity> that characteristie 
soark of genuine Christianity, must be alive ahd 
active ; and in the second place, that a nation, far* 
pished with so many means of instruction, cannot 
perish through ignorance of the saving doctrines 
of the GospeL 

But mmy o£ my readers may exclaim, witK 
surpf ize and impatience : What! are then the ao* 
ODimts of Italism superstition and bigotry, whicii 
we have so often read and so often laughed a<> all 
fiidse? Is thmt no Idolatry in Itsdy, no priettcrafiti 
no abuse ? Surely, our author mmt be htinded by 
his partiality, and, in his enthusiasm, extend his 
admiration even to the absurdities and the defor- 
mities of its corm^l:^ xeligi(i». WithQijt doi*bt, the 
author haa bia pffej«di«;es> aQd may be infinenced:not 
a Uttle perhaps by hk enfthnsmin ; but hii^ pi^ju- 
dkea and bds enthiisiteiii lew, he hopes, towards be* 
nevolence, and prwipt hi«^ to pity anH to excuse 
the errors of his fdlpw creatures* He ahandooa to 
Bi^rQet, AdiJtaQn, Misson, ^< attd to the herd of 
travellers who follow thejr traces, the task of in- 
flaiipit^g mm^itiy, and of WooAamg up the acal of 
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the reader into Airy by misconceived and over- 
chained descriptions. He wishes to Inll these 
stormy passions to rest, to reconcile the reader to 
his fellow creatures beyond the Alps, and to prevail 
upon him to extend to their abuses and their weak- 
nesses some portion of that indulgence, which he 
seldom refuses to the absurdities and the follies 
that, now and then, attract his attention at home. 
To answer the above-mentioned query, therefore, 
many abuses, without doubt, may be observed in 
Italy ; some priestcraft, if by priestcraft be meant 
an interested attempt to work upon the simple 
piety of the people ; but I believe and trust, no 
idolatry. It may here perhaps be expected, that I 
shall amuse my readers with a long enumeration 
of ridiculous pictures, wonder-working images, all- 
powerfol indulgencies ; exhibit to tiieir delighted 
eyes, a grotesque line ofjriangj 

' White, black, and grey, and all their trumpery ; 

and close the whole with an authentic document, 
giving pardon to past, present, and fixture sins. 
No! I have too great a respect for the public un- 
derstanding at present to insult it with such trash, 
and shall endeavor to present to it, as a better en- 
tertainment, some reflections on the origin, the 
progress, and probable reformation of these abuses. 

In the rc^ons of the South, where the sky is 
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bright and nature beautiful; where the heart is 
warm and the imagination active ; external de- 
monstrations have ever been employed to express 
•feelings too big for utterance, and external shews 
introduced to convey impressions and to excite 
sentiments grand and sublime, beyond the reach 
of ordinary language. The demonstrations of re- 
spect used anciently in the Ekist, are well known ; 
nor is it necessary to recal to the recollection of the 
reader the passages in the Book of Genesis, which 
represent Abraham prostrate before his guests, or 
Jacob at the feet of Esau, a posture of respect, 
amongst us exclusively confined to the worship of 
the Almighty. It is equally superfluous to ob- 
serve, that the legislator of the Jews, acting under 
the immediate, inspiration of Heaven, so far bn- 
mored the oriental fondness for shew, as to pre- 
scribe many minute observances and an annual 
succession of pompous exhibitions. The Greeks 
shared the passions and the propensities of their 
Asiatic neighbors, and display their taste for pa- 
geantry principally in their Games, which were in 
fact their yearly public meetings, where the na- 
tional talents and character were exhibited to the 
greatest advantage. 

The Romans, a more warlike and a more so- 
lemn people, loved pomp equally but employed it 
better ; and confining it to the grand objects that 
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occnpied exclusively their thoughts, to Gonqujert 
and Religion, they displayed it in. the .triajoiphs of 
their heroes and in the lyorship of their gods* 
But when the successful invasipns of the barba- 
rians had for ever closed the long series of the 
former ; aqd when Christianity had presented ob- 
jects infinitely more sublime and more an^ojl for 
the exerdse of the latter; then religicto; became 
ibehr only occupation, apd took possession 4>f their 
minds, not as a principle only, but as a domineer*- 
i^g passion^ that claimed for itself the tribute c^ 
all their talents and of all their faculties. Then 
the spacious Basilicae were opened for tlie aasem^ 
hUes of the faithful, and the forsaken temples cohh 
yerted into churches; the lights that preceded 
the Book of Laws and the Praetor, now moved 
before the Gospels and the Bishop; the soleiw 
tones of tragic declamation were adsi^ted to the 
lecture of the Holy Books; and the Psalms were 
tuned to the modulations of the Greek choruses. 
To this magnificence were superadded the sileiit 
t^ut ins^ressive charms of order and of decorum 
reigoing qndisturbed over an immense assembly ; 
the venerable appearance of the clergy^ clothed im 
white, and ranged in a semicircle behind the altar^ 
and at their head the majestic form of their aged 
pontii^ renowned p^haps alike for his sanitity^ 
for his wisdom^ apd for hi^ eloquence. The circus^ 
a^d the thefttre withoutt doubt, have ^ exhibited 
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taHuiT a gay shew, and the temple of Ja|)iter Capi-> 

• • • ' 

tolinns has been tbe stage of mahy Iei noble pa^ 
geant; bilt^it'may be questioned wheAei^ Rome 
ever witneiSs^' a grander spectacle than that an- 
ciently displayed in the illuminated cathedral of 
the Vatican on the night of the Nativity, or iii the 
Lateran Basitica on the [more solemn vigil of the 
Resurrection. 

As years of war and of devastation rolled on 
successively, the prospect of the Roman worM 
darkened more and more ; the forum was desert-^ 
ed^ the circus and the theatres were closed, tfce 
temples were shut up for ever, and even the very 
tutelar divinities of the empire were forgotten. In 
these times of disaster and of depression, the Ba- 
silicse alone remained open, the only places of pub- 
lie resort^ ihe only retreat from pubKe misery, 
where the mind was soothed by the consolations^ 
and the eyes deKghted with the solemnities, of Re^ 
ligiim. In these sanctuaries the Romans assemble 
with complacency ; there, free from barbarian in- 
trusion, they heard the language and beheld the 
vestments of their fathers ; there they saw and ve-^ 
nerated in their clergy and m their prelates the 
grave and dtgnififed' deportment of the magistrates 
ctf ancient Rome; and there they were entertaincdf 
with ponips and ceremonies^ pure, calm, and holy, 
that melted and improved the heart, while they 
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captivated the senses, and were by that circnni'* 
stance alone far more impressive and more delight- 
ful than the impure^ tnrbulent and often inhuman 
^exhibitions of the circus and of the amphitheatre.^ 

The invaders themselves^ hawever fierce and 
mitractable at first, were gradoally tamed and civi*-. 
lized by the climate, by the arts, by the manners^ 
and, above all^ by the religion of the Romans ; . 
and they embraced its doctrines, not with the zeal 
of converts only, but with the impetuosity and the 
passion that characterize the proceedings of barba-- 
rians. The conversion of these half savages gave, 
as may be supposed, a new and a stronger impulse 
to the national propensities, and sometimes made, 
not religion only^ but as is natural to unpolished 
minds, its exterior and sensible form the grand ob- / 
ject of their thoughts and of their devotion. Hence, ^ 
to build, to ornament, and to endow churches ; to 
increase the number of the clergy, and to found 
monasteries; to discover relics, and to deposit 
them, in splendid shrines ; to lengthen the service 
by new offices, and to swell the ritual with fresh 
ceremonies ; to invent pomps more magnific^it, 
and habits more dazzling, became the occupation 
of the clergy, the ambition of nobles, and the pride 
of sovi^reigns. It is indeed much to be lamented^ 
that wbiie Zeal increased^ Taste was on the de- 
cline ; and that many of the institutions and the 
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invenfioDS of the seventh and the sncceeding ages, 
though intended to grace, too frequently disfigure 
the exterior of Religion. The truth is, that the 
lipiguage of signs, like that of words^ may he 
overcharged with ornament, and that, in both, 
overstrained attempts to catch the Beautiful or to 
reach the Sublime, generally terminate in littleness 
and in absurdity* We accordingly find, that the 
same bad taste which encumbered the ritual with 
petty observances, infected the style of the times, 
and filled it wfth Obscure allusions, and turgid 
epithets. 

This evil continued to increase with the igno- 
rance and the barbarism of the times, filling the 
church with new orders, and deforming divine ser- 
vice with i^ew rites, new dresses, new festivals, 
and new devotions ; till the revival of taste in the 
fifteenth century first checked the abuse, and has 
ever since been employed, gradually, but effectual- 
ly, m driving the holy Vandals off the Stage, and in 
clearing the ritual of the accumulated lumber of 
the seven preceding centuries. jUnder the secret 
influence of this improving spirit, absurd reUcs^ 
formerly honored with ill-placed though well- 
meant reverence, are now left to moulder unnotic- 
ed in their shrines ; petty forms of devotion are 
gradually falling into disuse ; the ornaments of the 
church are assuming a more dignified appearance; 
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the number of iidlidays intrddttced among dve bar-* 
barians^ who bad little to employ their time bitt 
war and rapine, baa been diminished and adapted 
to the more active genius of a highly civilteed ge- 
neration ; and the police and external discipKhi^ of 
tbe church 19 gradnally faabioning itself to the 
feelings and the wants bf modem society. 

Tbe number of ecclesiastical personis now ex* 
isting in Italy^ though ail abuse^ is nevertbeless 
neitiier such an absurdity nor such a gribvanc^ as 
Englishmen are generally apt to imagine it to be, 
for the following reason, which, though very ob- 
vious, has not, I believe, yet ciccurred to dtiy of 
oor travelled authot^. In a country, where the pa^ 
pitktkm Is isQomense, and all that population t>f tlie 
wime religion, it will be admitted that the^paro^ 
^ chial "clergy alone are not sufficienlJy nnmerousf to 
answer the calls and to supply* aJl the religiotri 
wants of their flocks ; especially when ihe mstroc^ 
tibfa of every child, and the visitation of every sick 
individual, are considered as essential patts tff"pK^ 
tdchial duty ; and when every petsdn of every de^ 
scription, of an age capable of comi^daendmg ibe 
imp6rtance of such a dut^, h obliged to^ receiv* 
the sacrament every year at or near the festival' of 
Easter. Now, aii it is^ impossible peTfeonaHy to 
fialfil these duties, deputies and* as^i^l^ts are ihdiiss- 
pensably necessary; and who a^e hemt esleciiMed 
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to fill sBcb hiimble olSices than men who ask no 
salary and refuse no task ; Who^ content with the 
lieces^aries of life, each as the common people use, 
are always ready to obey the calls of the parochial 
clergy^ and to relieye them in the discharge of the 
most laborious and burthenspme functions } Now^ 
such are the friars^- a set. of people despised and 
much traduced by strangers^ but in truth, humble, 
unassuming, and disinterested, obliging to all visi- 
^'tanits, and; I must add, officiously attentive to 
their foreign censors. 

Add to the qircumstancbs just mentioned, that 
a considerable part of the population of Italy is 
spread over the fastnesses, and immersed, in the re- 
cesses of the Apennines, and not unfrequently se» 
parated from the inhabitants of the plain by bar- 
riers of ice and snow. When in these lonely wilds, 
the traveller discovers rising on some tufted emi- 
nence the humble spire of a convent; or when 
from the midst of a neighboring forest he hears 
the bell of an ancient abbey tolling in his ear. Re- 
ligion and hospitality seem to rise before him, to 
soften the savage features of the sCepe, and to in- 
sfore hopes of protection and refreshment. Sel- 
dom, I believe, are these hopes disappointed. In 
tile rich abbey, he may loiter day after day and 
sitill find his presence acceptable, and his hosts en- 
tertaining: in the humble convent he will meet 

vol;. IV. s 



i[l|pij(iMictal5 mid imt4»Jk(ei)f t^beiir v«7 bistf^ If 
J^e'^vtejsi, be confevpi an oUigiitioii ; if he gpef, .he 

thfir pr«.;er9. $«ck aoto ^f ktodpcss scmi^i*;!;! 
^at we are ChmtieM end bvothcM, Mid,^ 9pite ef 
l^aHgikiw aiumo$it7 inek aod dd^bt ih^ heneroi» 
hni hearfc 



Bet these coiiTeDto we ^uppeMed by cimiife;:^ 
aaid nia-y be considered as an eDeourageioeeil t0 
IfUewaS) and a tax upon die indnstrions poor; and 
l^f ii^WtaiMs axe a laay sek ef mendieantB^ oiere 
<ir9iie$ in society^ alwagrs^tM^ant^often^ritaiidwd, 
1^ aver ^adestv Soch ia dM iaeg«aga of tienf 
trav^efS^and of ane^Mf dais p€d|i«pB eqnaUiT'at^ 
tach^d to tiHth and foil aa eMeitaikMiig^ of iiway 
novefiats and many romance writers. Bnt^ ivalh 
9& due respect to snck formidabie aathoriiM>.i 
vmi0i slate my oj^on^ not ^med in the doses 
but lofaded tq^ni local ohservaiHioB^ Tbase coi^ 
T(^ts are supportdl ^ 'Cbadty,^ k is trae ; bet that 
charity is a vcdontary gift^ pr^ortioned to the 
means aad the leclmation of the d^eotv afid |^e<^ 
rally drawn from the stores of 4»he rieh^ aotacraph' 
ed from the pittance of the poor. Theb* vi^M^ 
tantB are mendicants; but Shey irej^ed.liie slsse 
which they coUeot^.wi^ liyterefi^ iqtx^ tbiy qoi^niwk 
stocky by sharing diem w£dlithe fmg'^ati^e^&iif^ 
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'f H ^h'^be^biiad and thi^ nA^ nHAr t^ toosokss 
pil^tfitf^fi^ ' dl« benighted wand^reri Hms they 
t^i^'tfteii' totmf^ the expense i^ Workhdm% 
iH¥h AW^nxit ^odigal «tppeDdiiges $ tod tfa^y tm- 
€er If a iHiU mote hnportsDt ksmce^ m' pr^^erriog 
, ft froih thi^ o^^ypreiftive and eTaf afeemnfilsftmg h^ 
then df pdor rates. They iHfitroct tli^ iga^emirt?t 
they visit the sidk ; they imrae the dying; and thejr 
bury the dead; employments^ silent and obscure 
itidcidi; but perhn^ as usefbl to maaUtid and aa 
laiee^taUe td tte Divimty, as the buadmg eStf- 
tldtii^ i>( many a traveller and the voltosiutoiiaivii- 
^iigt of ^laiatif M anthon Those wfad dbarga dteA 
tH^'lgn^^rttfiM and ^^Mmodiery^mBstbaVe-be^ 
VerJ^ pteftiri/ of ^teff incdteiderate ob^erv^rs^ i^th 
ttoiing' fW ddSiKiM cmt ^a@» oi a £»Wy f^itrnps^ la^^ 
brothdirii^ ^hk isrmtrmtsi in tibe dsm» ctf. the ChD- 
der^) to the whole body ; a mode of reasoi^g 
%htill^ W6 "fetfjmAf refect^ wheh ^^fiiied ttf otnr 
'^MH ^e6ni!^tfy ffi»d'€o ks <*orporation8» but which we 
flr^ ifetf apt to ^d&pt when speaking of other 
^ecHintties a^ of their institixticHw. 

Witill fi^rd to infomtatiMr^ ^#«ruth i^ that 
'M the greftt^ conrvents^ ««ch as exist in eities5 a 
^Ctftrelle]^ In certain (^ ^covering, if he chooses to 
toquire fof ^eijii^ some men of general emditiod ; 
^ftd he wifl ftid the brotberhMd at lirirge> some- 
iltfl«V im6 mod 111 L«tki and Itd^an literature^ 

sa 
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and alvrays in Divimty/ the peculiar' adduce, oi 
*tbeir profession. In the rural conveaU, the case is 
difl^Dent. Taste and learning would be an encumr 
brance to a fiiar, doomed for life to associate with 
mrties: piety, good nature, some Latin, and a 
^thorough knowledge of his duty, are all that can 
•he expected, and all that the. traveller will find 
among these humble Fathers of the Desert. 

i 

*' As to the morality of convents, we must form 
\ow opinion of it with a due regard to their num* 
lier, as in all a^regate bodies composed of human 
'beii^a Mme instances must be fqund of the weak- 
'uejss of our common nature; and such irregulari- 
ties^ if not beyond the ordinary proportion of 
fiuilty inseparable from the best establishments in 
similar circumstances, may claim indulgence. 

Now, though instances of gross immorality are 
sometimes heard of, and occasional deviations are 
perhaps not unfrequent ; yet, on the whole, it is 
but just to acknowledge, that piety and decorum 
generally prevail in convents, and that examples of 
devotion, of holiness, and of disinterestedness are 
frequent enough to edify the candid observer, 
^whilst they obliterate all tittle incidental interrupt 
tions of religicms regularity* Extremes of vice 
are rare^ fortunately, in all ' ranks, ^d most cerr 
tainly very unusual indeed in ecclesiastical corpo- 
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ntipn^ of every description. Tht friar, in faet» 
who becomes a slave to his passions^ geberalty 
fliejs.from the gloom and the discipline of htsr^i)«^ 
venit>..and endeavors to lose' the remembraiice^^f 
his engagements and' of his dttties in tlie tmltle' 
and dissipation of ordinary life. In "fine/ I^niiCy 
ventore to aasare the English traVelFer, tliat TS6 
may pass the night in any coiivent4n ItaIy^^#M&(£ 
out the least chance of being alarmed by sonnds of 
midnight revelry^ and withont the smafiest datnger, 
from die daggers of a Sckedani, a BeWndy tii^SilS taf 
sneh hooded mffian ; that the tollmg of WHi; mH 
p^haps the swell of the organ, may* tMiid6^- td 
disturb his morning slumbers ; and that isom'er%i^ 
nevolent jp'ather Ijormzo may inquire, rather tllOh 
seasonably, about ^s health and repose/ 
1. * •■' ' • 

Before I quit this subject it will be necessary to 
give the reader a short account of the hierarchy of 
the church of Italy, and the different Oders &at 
devotion or authority have superinduced in tlie 
course of ages into the clerical body. The Pope, 
as primate, presides over the Church of Italy^- 
with the same rights and prerogatives as accom- 
pany, the same title in other countries. There is . 
one Patriarch who resides at Venice, but derives 
his title and honor from the ancient See of Aqui- 
leia, destroyed by tlie Huns under Attila, in the 
year 452, and ever since existing only as an in- 
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Significant town or radier village. AH the great 
cities^ and some of a seeondary rate^ have Ar<^ 
bishops, whfle almost every town, at least if an« 
cient^ is the See of A Bishop. To account for this 
extraordinary number of Bishops^ it will be necea* 
sary t6 recollect, that the Christian Religion was 
pltoted in Italy by the Aposdis diemselTes or by 
thecr inmiediate snccessors, who^ according to die 
primitfYe practice were accattomed to appoint in 
€tetf town a Bishop and Deacons. Besides fiie. 
Cfikthedrals there ar^ several o^l^iate chnrdies 
'Which have thinr d«ans and chapters ; bat it most 
be recollected; that the deans and canons of every 
d^cription are obliged to reside at least nino 
nidntte in the year^ and to attend regularly at the 
three public services of the day, vis^ Morning Ser*^ 
vice, at four, five, or six; Solemn Communion 
Sentice or High Mass^ about ten ; and Btetnng 
Service, about three. Hie parodiial dcrgy arei 
numerous ; pluralities are never ^owed, and con^ 
stant residence is strictly enfbyced* So far,' Ad > 
diference between the Italian and Engl&h Hie^ > 
rarchy, if we except the article of resisdenee, i& not 
material; in the foUowkig circuraatanceB thrp 
differ totally, and on wkich side the advantsge 
lie», the reader must determine. ' 

In Italy every Bishop has his diocesan sctnir^ 
mry or college, ^nsecrated solely to ecclesiastical 
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edtt^^m under h\i 9^n iag^^^ft^ ai)4. Vfde^ 
Itifi ^^0a of ft fowxliergyinea qf an.adv^p^^ 
age and of high reputation for sanctity, andi hjvc^^ 
ing. In this seqiinary the candidates .for orders 
In the diope«e. are ii^l^ged to j^s iiix^ jea|^ nn- 
^r *igQWU» diwipMrne^M^ lh^ Btudy pf divinity 
and.in a,stf^.(t»f p|c4patl»ti<m for th?^ discj^argf. 9f 
tbei]? eedimiasti^^ igmctiou^i. before th^ ai^ ^-r 
ttitl^, to tb^ pri^th^od* It is^f be asl^edi wb9l; 
<mxm of stndileR i» adopted . itk these e,stabU9b- 
xnento? Tk^ ftndent ig .pbl%ed to attm\d tm^ 

a. day at.lect|ff€|i| on. tb^ Scriptuf;^ on ethics> mi 
W;tb^li^* Tbft wod* <^ treating .tbi»?^ topji«s 
.4f|^en4A,pippn t^9 taste and ;tl^e talepts 9f ^,lep- 
tur^i bsrt.tb6 tV9 J^ep are gf9ie];a]ly d^^osf^d 
JD^ tbe sfi^Mii^ HifW^ery which b^s long sin<^ 
^JJkn iatci pQQ^empt s^nd ridicule amongst na; 
MlWiKh tbfE^.zealq^l Pfotesl^t jiEiyst know, that tbe 
I{£%a^ne^Sj ,pf^rtV<Warlj Lutber and Calvin^ de- 
ny^ IVotn. it <tb^ ^^ppQS wbiph they en^plpyed 
^^inst tbeir fii).tagpnistst» and the skill with which 
thcQ^ 9Md ^bei)(|f Tbe truth is^ that notwithstand- 
ing the quibbles, the sophisms, the trivial distinc- 
tions^ and the cobweb refinements introduced into 
>k, a fHin^e pf school 4ivinity gives a very full 
and comprehensive vjiew of theology taken in the 
wideM sense of the word, and furnishes a man of 
jndgmeut Md of disqrinni^tion wit^the best 
piQiQi£^ tl»^ i|troiD|gi;4t 9^Pltms^ ^^^ thi^ W^t n- 
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tbfactwy rniswers^ upon almost ev'ery quetdbn tbat 
hM occnpidl tbe diinkii^ part of mankiiid on A^ 
Subject of reUgum. 

'' ' • 

Sdch is Hms constitution of the regular and 
apostoUc part of the ItaHan Chmd,, of the de,^, 
ferimply and properly so called ; a body of men as 
exemplary in tbdr eondnct and as actiye in the 
discharge of their dnty^ as any national clergy in 
the Christian woAi. Hie traveller must not com- 
iband with the clergy a Btt of ami who weair the 
clerical habit mlerely as a convenient dreas^ diat 
enables them to appear respectably in pnblic places 
to insinuate themselves into good company^ and 
sometimes to cover principles and condnet very 
opposite to the virtues implied by such a habit. * 
^e intrigues and vices of these adventnrers have 
too often been attributed^ by hasty and ignevant 
persons^ to the body whose uniform they -presume 
to wear^ ^^b j^^^ ^ much reason as the deceptions 
of swindlers might be ascribed to the ^ getidemen 
whose names are sometimes assumed iov such 
sinister purposes. 

It must however be acknowledged, diat the cle- 
rical body in Italy is too numerous ;. that many 
supernumeraries might be retrenched ; and that 
such a reform would contribute muck to the edi- 
fication of the public and to the reputaticHi of the 
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body itadf.. But^ wherever wolj firoS^mfml^^ 
aoqittred wlobrity or any corporatioa. se^os ^td 
open a wider or a shorter road to prefevm^B^i its 
ranks will necessarily be crowded, and the very 
aventifffi to it besi^d with pret«i:ders. TiH# evil 
is now rapidly dtoreasing. The ecclesiastic^pro-* 
fession, since the Chntoeh has-been pluadered and 
insnto^it by die French, is no longer the raad ^eil^MBr 
to finne or . to fortiiae. The ^attmetions ^k ^^taim 
ai« mei^ly^spiritnal, and not likely taaUiirefiinnl- 
ta^ie^ or to cmiipensate, m the opinion of miin]^ 
iSm rertrainte which it neeessaprfly inqpoaeB. - 

. We now t^ome to the r^ular clergy, so ^led 
heoanae they live unddr cettain rales or -statutes^ 
and take upon diemsdves. obligations ^ot coo^ 
neoted with the dimcal profession. Hiis body is 
very mnneiions^ exhibits a great variety of dresses, 
and atrongly attracts the intention of an Fingliah 
tncvAfT^ who, if » very sealons Protestant, 13 apt 
to lieel, at the .sight of one of its individaab, an 
aversion or. aatipathy sisular to that which some 
hypochondriac ^rsons ai. said to experience in 
the presence of cats and other domestic animals; 

i 

The regular ctergy may be divided into two 
great dasses. Monks and Fsiars, ^o though they 
afe hound in eommoa by the th^pcie vows of 
Poverty, <if Chastity> aad of O^dienpe, yet live 
nnder very different regulations. The former. 
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jsmiffr fffmm^ uppdla^on^i ibllaw almost .iiniTer«- 
mHj tba. rola .of .St. Bmodict, wbo> ia tlie abcth 
centory, Mtemgtid to rugulate the mooastic. life 
whieh had hfvsu introduced into Italy and the 
Western Chintch in thct >age preceding* , His Role 
ia lather a tre^ae of morality than a book of 

presoribea &w regidations;. these regc^atibos re* 
ipurd priadpaUy the disposal of time, and the order 
of the psalms, the duties of the tifro principal 
p^iears of the ahbey, and the practice of hoi^italit7. 
It enjoins manual labw, and piesnpposes.theexis* 
tence of a library in each monastery. Much is 
left to the discretion of theSoperiorr; partkidarly 
the dress, in which the prudent founder rmxxm^ 
meads plainnesi^ and oantiona i^ainst siiigxdaritjr. 
Tbe tmlii is, that in their hoersy their habit, tiidr 
diet, and their employments, the first' mcni^ 
nearly resembled the better sort, of peasants; 
TjxecQwl, a long biadk gown or ir^ inteaKkd to 
eoTi^ their wmking diesa and U^ giiie them a 
deoent' appearance in dmreh, was;, at irst^the 
only external distinction* In proceas^ fif timei the 
general promc^ian of the monka to holy oqieiv^ 
their application to literature, and, above all, tbeir 
adherenee to the forms> the bomv, and the manners 
of the ags^oit^ieir insthntion^iimde the distinction 
more iM:rihing, and at ^kn^klt masked them out as 
a peonljar and^sffmrate Cast^ 
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Thdiirst monasteiied esuMislidl bf'ft. Bm6« 
diet and by his immediate disciples were generdtp 
b^k amoAg rtitns^ in tinwhoiei^dibe mai^hes dr 
ttnc&kivated plaltis^ in th^ iifidst of dreary fyrtMik, 
pt' oft the snmmits of monntains dhtiost inacceft* 
aiHe. Ill process of time ftese rugged* scenw 
began to smite npon the ihdusltry of their inhabi- 
tants^ a£id yieldhig to the nnrfemitting iab6r 6S 
centuries, many a swamp resided its ihfection* 
pools, many a pathless forest opened into pastures^ 
atid mariy d fi^ed l^ddc ptrt: on verdnre and w^yed 
whh foliage. Ad barrtsnneds yidded fo cnltivation^ 
the resonrc^s of the mbnasterites nftiltiptied, and 
theif ineiieasitig ridies Sometimes oVerflowfed iiid 
fertilSised tttrole jwrotinces. Theii' sblitnd^ were 
gt^dtiAlJj^ peopled by weH-fetJ tod happy peasanrts, 
and the Abbey itself not nnfrequently became the 
<!tntre aild idie omaMent of a fidnrishihg' city. 

TMeae est^bliibm^ts were not oniy the abode 
of pifety, but thtey became the asylnms of learnings 
and collected and preserved the scattered remains 
of Greek arid Roman literature and refinement. 
They were indeed the only retreats that were 
sometimes neglected and sometimes Spared by tbo 
hordes of barbarians that successively inraded the 
protinces of the Roman Empif^, and s wep6 away, 
wHh undistlngnishing truifi^ their edifices, th«ir 
sciences, and their arts. In procesi df timej the 
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Benedicfities^ not content with hording np books, 
endeavored to diffuse science^ and opened their re- 
treats to the studious ; thus the monasteries soon 
became the seminaries of youths and even l^e nor- 
series of boyhood. Such^ in ' the time of St. 
Benedict himself, was Monte Cassino and after- 
wards Plillombrosa, Sta.Justina at Padua^ S. Georgio 
at Venice, &^. in Italy ; . and in France the famous 
Abbey of Clun\, &c. 

If manual labor was found incoinpatible with 
the«fe nobler and more useful occupatipus, we can« 
not censure the monks for haying resigned it, nor 
wonder that they should prefer, to the tillage of 
their grounds and the increase of their harvests^ 
the propagation of knowledge and the cultivation 
of the human mind. Their deviation from the 
letter of their Rule in this resp^t is the more 
pardonable, as their literary labors were crowned 
with the most signal sucpess ; and for many ages 
the church was indebted to the Benedictine Order 
alone for her most enlightened prelates, the Christ- 
ian kingdoms for their wisest statesmen, and tHe 
republic of letters for its most active and besAi- 
formed scholars. ^ 

•ft 
To this Order, several countries owe the know- 

ledge of Christianity, and all the blessings annexed, 

iM well in thia life as in the life to come, to its 
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public establishment. To it^ England in particalar^ 
is most deeply indebted ; for^ ftom tbe labors of 
the zealous Augustin and of his associates and 
followers, she has derived her religion, her creeds, 
her hierarchy, her sacraments ; to them she owes 
the knowledge of the ancient languages and of the 
ancient artsj they founded her two Universities, 
duo tumina regni ; they erected twelve of her most 
magnificent Cathedrals, and they raised a thousand 
other superb edifices, which, though now in ruins 
only, are still the ornament of the country and the 
admiration of travellers. France has similar, 
though certainly not equal obligations to the Be* 
nedictines, and previous to the Revolution could 
boast that she possessed in the congregation of 
St. Maurus, the most learned corporate body in the 
world ; so high was the reputation of that society 
at a certain period, and so numerous the eminent 
persons' it produced. In fact, what a blaze of 
glory must have resulted from the united fame of 
Montfauc(My MdbiUm^ Ceillier, and Mhrtenne^ who 
all flourished at the same period, and astonished 
the literary world with the extent, the variety, and 
the depth of their researches. 

<f But the Benedictines are accused of being rich^ 
jl^d rich they undoubtedly were, but never were 
riches better acquired, or better employed ; they 
were acquired by the persevering labor of ages. 
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iiiiWMkt of^sfkmdiyr. Never wu there so hit a 
Imsion of the profits of agric ul t u re between dio 
kisfiovd iftid Ike ijeiMits^ « lietirfeen the modks 
hhI tlMir iBmiaen i tierer was greater tndirf^iierf 
flkewsa in ease of ftskire ; snd aerer was assistknce 
OMue nadHy iodpartad in cncamstsiices of cHstlmsi 
la Ivntb, the peasantry on the abbejr Jands^ were, 
io ttik ooontriesy a hsppf and contented roc^, well 
insiraeled in 'Aieir dialieB^ and wdl snppfied wilii 
att the naeesiaries and tbe coiaforts oompatiUo 
with their sitnatton. l%ey alone enjoyed tkht 
ma) iduitj wfaidi poets have, at all times^ attri'* 
btttad to their fiAows at large^ and OMght jttsdy be 
oaOid fiifftmate^ 

Forlanatos nimiam sua si bona norint. 

I need not eakrge upoa the nrntdficence of thi! 
Order^ as the prinedly incomes of the i^icb abbtetf 
have^ for ^bese eight centnries past, b^^n ahnoet 
entirely devoted to the erection and ihe dMoratioh 
of dbnrches^ haRs^ and libraries^ and few inSeed 
are ^e provhices of Europe^ which are not indebted 
for their principal architectnral ornaments to die 
taste^ the sple^idor, and tbe opulence of the Bene- 
dictmes ; insomnchi that when it disapp^ai^^ and 
fhc^ period of its eirtinction is probably not fiir 
dMmt, it wil! leave more trkcfes of iti elistence, 
and more monmnents of its greatneiErj "aad c^^itf 
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iin4 ^^ A^MJL HDvekidto Iwii^ at AUiti«etiMBnM<l 

tM mo^ka. ^th Our ^ .m.^mt li»d.,ki«iii. 

ii(g at tUe. t^^^ti^ the fi^iM^ lielL iIFd affir* 

th«( no Acme» c^f 4«ydbry Jifbd. « vier rbeeii wit muiJ 

iq^' a^ 4iJb)t^, 9r lo uiui^^ tbak md^ aio^ 

%qiient> would, be eqpudly i^9)iri^ TVirulo.'^ 

Sli:il&efi?dietipbUges his diM^^lmito liM^itaftit^ 

ftod. tfapir li»K»rj caasiittad m 4»t#timiQe' ^wwrf 

gaest according to bis rank and ^^bum MN^A 

The abbot on snch occasions represented the 

boijy md was ejcclusioefy chared with the care 

aftd ih^ <»9ftjefilwn«^ei)t «f ykitwi^drchehf4<ii^^ble 

wA . «emupaft^. «f>ar4:qii^xrt«' i idlottedt fg^ ihe ^^lupMt, 

and^^gpnei^Iy Ul^ad lathe atyk and^lle ^if^der 

of a bi|fthop- In th«. ]|iterM»> th^>ti^^id£s<^ wsthtll^ 

p4oi^ at ^ir J|ii€M> Uv«d in their miial;nrtwflfi9ilty 

mfl fed i^imi their very ntofierate a|^w4kiHi» ;iii 

tMr. h^ ; whiles la aeaion thds 'r^a^t^ a ki^we 

ws» read from the Sttde^ the Kai(hf9% <Hr £ikAer 

jai^^ii:al HjMmy. ;, - : • :•: 

la 1^ satoclffmaer, the, dmnpifiewee d( <lwir 
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dmidi to the JSnry, to llie cioistac% «ad to tbe 
iiatt or rofedDcy ; Jbot acsrer. peamdoittie odl4if 
die nuxdc or embUxoned tbe bare walk of his 
faomble dweUing. In Jitct, whether the inoome of 
the numuuary weve <we or tea thousand^ the finr- 
niUire^ diet, draw, and conditum of die private 
•monk were always the same^alwayg above {Miiirf, 
but; far bdow Ituciuy. In shor^ monka are g«ie* 
rally by birth and education, gentlemen, and their 
mode of living nearly resembles that of fellows of 
colleges in the English universities ; y^dk this di£- 
fermoe^ that dieir engagem^tits are for life, . and 
that nothing but sickness can exempt them from 
coottaat residence^ and from regolar attendance 
in hall and in chapeL 

It would be unjust to pass over in silence, two 
circumstances higUycreditaUe to this Order. In the 
first place, the Baiedictines have ever been averse 
to innovations, and have endeavored to retain in 
the liturgy and in the public service of the Chnrch 
the forms and the order that prevailed in the tines 
of their founder, and thus, by dUconr^ging petty 
pisotices and whimsical modes or expresnons 
of devotion invented bypersonsof more pietythan 
prudeqpe, they have in a certain degree preserved 
wiadulterated and undegraded, the purer and more 
majestic ceremonial of the ancients. In the next 
place, in political struggles, the monks have either 
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tressiNl^'aM JKkyijkglbe^ ftQttti<^ties'of btfdi^partiesi i 
or, if forced to declare theihseVres, they hkre gene^ 
rally joined the cause, if in sndi cases either could 
elaifii to be tli^^CMise/ of their «iiiiitry ahd bf jUitice. 
In wbdlaiitib debates, Which fiove wit ilnfre^ntl^ 
be^edifdikted with gteatvMtedraiid Bonaemi^dbidF^ 
diey bate «eted with tb^ <^oofales& of ^pecUAM* 
unboiicemed itk tberssiik^ aad'^tem oGdlasiofaaliy Id 
Imtvc I^n^ed in sechet at the fieuiottd aoeal witfa whi^ 
the confeoding }ia!kties snppcnrted or attadced mir-^ 
hmit theories knd yiskmary s^sileins. Evefa iftlite 
mbre imporfaurt contests «n religious art«elei^ 
whicli soiaetitt^ burst fordi before the ReSuriAt'^ 
ti6n, and kavi raged with lesser or gteM»^ but 
always with most farolerolent snimosity^ erer sinoe 
dMifc eveflt; in contekto wbieh hiive mMei ti^ 
snMiibdiiBsit nindl and* soared fche ^rweeteist t^iipien^ 
llJABeiiedietiDai'alos^ seem w have been eMoipt 
bwm the cottiiriobr frensy, haW preserved iftieir 
mmui; e^dta&cM in thai mUst^ih^ gkMA tempi«!st, 
fend liave kept strfetiy wkhin ill^ botlndi^ of Sattikti 
iaa diarity And moA^ratibit. Ainmig fSmn we 
find no 'Idifiikitdrs^ no pcM«eiitots. Thoiigh 
{foddered, itftpp(^y institt^^ in most refortaed 
tdtdltftes, fhey seem tether fd have de^lor^ in 
tiknce, what they must have eonsidered as the' 
tirors and the miMtaisd of tiie tiai«», than mveigh- 
M AgtAliM it M p(Mti tfld cMteiit with the 
tot. tv. T 
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ti^tmony oiJSmr ov» cou«icgMc%«faey af^pMAilo 

complaint and of inTMliw* . . 

This hoAff QDoeto extemive^ m ridi^ sopower- 
Mf 18 now falloiy and ite histoiy, like timt of many 
potent empires^ will shoitly be a tah ff dm^ that 
arc no more. PAi6u«;jMbMte, insects t^^ 
fimn the drc^ of modem times, bnzz and clap 
dicir wings in trinmph ; bat the wise man, who 
jndges what may happen by that which is passed, 
panses in silence and nnoertainty. When he con* 
templates ' the solitndes that spread aroond ^be 
Abbies of Vale Cracis and of Fdrness, and the 
fohery that pines bway in the cold rains of the 
comantic T^rtem, he will apprehmd that posterity 
may derive litde advantage from dieir soppression^ 
and be litde inclined to applaud ihe zeal of tibelr 
improvident fore&tihers. Hie savage wilds of the 
Chartrauc have been abandoned to dieir primeval 
horrors ; the snmmits oi Monte Cassmo, now crown- 
ed with stately edifices are destined to be a desert 
once mom and the solitodes of VaUandfrosa, now 
eidivened by the Aonts of yonthfol mirth^ will ere 
long rebellow the growlings <tf the bear and c^ die 
wotlCof the Apennines.* Sodi is the policy of ifae 
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« Tliis prediction has been ftdaUed with regwd to both 
l^e veneraUe and jpoagnificciit ^iiWitihiO^ntB awntionsd 
above much sooner than the author oould have imagiaad* 
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add tM^ ttiei^ tim^^oi^f^Ti&i/itts^ 

aad of angmentipg popid^^^etf. • ^ i''"^ 

From the Bem^mAnta •afHonig nuoiy minor 
congr^tions of nmre or less repsttif aoeoidiag^ to 
the talents and the kifluteoe of tiieir fopntders^ aoch 
as the Bemardins^ .|2eUatmea, Camaldolese^ &&> 
The first derived great cwiit from ibm eloquence, 
the sanctity, and t^e anthority of the celebrated 
St. Bernard, and grew up into a rich and numerous 
Orden^ The second, humble and unambitious a| 
their fpisinder, who from the papal chair, then con* 
fessedly th^ &^t throne in £urope, had slunk into 
the sileufte of a convent, soo^ subsided in obscuritjt 
and insignificance. The last was too austere to 
heqomfi numerous, and if we except a few tlunl j 
inh|d)ited lumses at Aosne, Venice, and Naples, wm 
seen only in deserts, and flourished principally in 
the^mpst remote, and the moc$ dreary solitudes of 
the Ap^9Aunes« 

To the monks we may add the otnoosYi^gukr, 
who with the dress and OTdinfiry duties of oliier 
prebendaries, took upon themselves monastic 0fi* 
gltgements and led a conventual life ; as also the 
Theatins, Hieronymites, Oratorians, and other 
^Q^^tlJ^ns of d^i^, who 4eisoted themsdves 
to the education of youth audi to fiie instruction of 

Tg 
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the poor^ tad UveA in comniiitiitieft, widumt making 
yttmt or cx^nttMting any permatiMt sitid irreirocaUe 
obligationg.. This class has reckkred many essad* 
tial services to the public^ has prodnced many dis-* 
tingnished literary characters, and was, perhaps, 
the most usefhl and the least objectionable. Alt 
tibese orders^ congregations, and institutions, have 
one advantage in common, which is, that they are 
supported by a regular settled income, derived 
from landed property or from public grants ; an 
advantage which contributed' much to their inde- 
pendence and to their respectability, and dis- 
tinguishes them from the second class of regular 
clergy, who subsist upon alms and donations, and 
i^re therefore called Mtfidkants. 

1\) these latter, eacdusively, belongs the ap* 
pellation of Friars, derived from Fratres, thai, 
I^eres, an appellation assumed first by St. Fran* 
CIS as a mark of humility, and retaified ever after 
by his followers. It^would be useless, and I fear 
tedious, to detain the' reader with an enumeration 
of all the subdivisions of this ntmerous body, or 
with a description of their dre^sefe, distitiguishing 
featured and partictilar observances and austerities. 
Suffice it to say, that St. Ftancis of Askiunty of 
whom 1 have elsewhere givett the reader nhmt ac 
count, gave the first e!xam^te aitfi ttife firrt im- 
pulse in the year 1209. ^fe dlsclpl^ tl'ti* cdled 



Fratrea Miwn9, and ia a very short 8|mte af tkvft^ 
mc^UipUed so prodigiously as to astonisb^ and sJr 
most to terrify the clergy of tbat age, by tbeur 
iminbers and by their activity. 

St Francis of Pmda^ foUowiog the example of 
his namesake^ inatitoted a new fraternity/ and ii^ 
order to sink stIU lower on the scale of httmUity} 
his disdplea Fratres MmmL 



St Domimc founded the order of the Preachers^ 
better known under the denomination of Dominic 

The Carmelited a&ct to trace their origib to 
the prophet EUas^ and laerely (say they) under- 
went a r^orm' .at the Christian era; they were 
discovered by some military pilgrim during the 
Crusades^ on the top of Mount Carmel^ and were 
thence transplanted to Italy^ and other European 
countries^ where, notwithstanding the changes of 
climate they grew and flourished for several cm-- 
tunes. 

Tl^ AugustineB or Austin Friars, so called be* 
cause they drew their statutes from the works of 
St Augustin^ were little different from the rest of 
the fraternity. 

AU.these^ and othevs of less note^ were origin* 
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ally intended to act as assistants to &e cjexgy-i^ 
the discharge of their parochial duties, but in jun^- 
cess of time the anxiliaries became mcH-e nmnarous 
than the main body, and not unfrequently excited 
its jealousy and hatred by trenching upon its pre- 
rogatives, and by usurping part of its credit and 
of its functions. They contrived indeed, first) by 
pontifical exemptions, to shake off the legal au- 
thority of their respective bishops ; next, by simi- 
lar concessions, to acquire some share of their 
a'postolical powers; and, lastly, by certain privi- 
ties amiexed to thrir oratories to gather con- 
gregations and to draw the people away firom^ die 
Tegular parodbial tarvice. These were great abuses; 
and in towns, wfa^re^the Friars had numerous con- 
vexkts, t^ided not a little to divert the attention of 
the pul^ic from the spirit and the simplicity of the 
ancirat liturgy, to shews, images, and exhibitions* 
However, to compensate, if any compensation can 
be made for such, evils, the mendicant Orders pro- 
duced several gr«at men ; each in its time rtmnftd 
the age fiwn a letlyu^ of ignocaiwse, and awak«i- 
ed, partially at kast, a spirit of inquiry and of ijn- 
provement. J3e(Hde9> in-mtall tovms, in num^ips 
, collages, and in lonely or distmirt peovinces^ ib^y 
still continue to fulfil theJr original. ot^ject,^ ai^iias 
I have hinted above, to j^lTord a necessacy. asisist- 
jaoce tQ the. qjn^n^^f^f^^^. They ajre, in gBperal, 
considered as too numerous, and from the fre- 
quency with which they meet the eye in certain 
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GapiCds^ I ttm iM^ned to admit this ^wndukNi. 
Bitt, 'M the population of Italy is T«ry grMt, 
amoimtiiig to eighteen millions at leasts and as- all 
that immense population professes the same re- 
ligion^ the surplus may not be so excessive as is 
umally imagined. At all events, this evil is daily 
£mtnishing; and the succeeding generations in 
italy5 a» in most other countrifs, will probaUy 
have reaaoD to lament the want^ rather than ami- 
plain of the nmaber, of religious oinifltiefB. 

To conclude.«-*There are in the religion of 
Italy some, and indeed not a few abuses, and 
amcmg these abuses we may tank the multiplicity 
of ceremonies, and the introdnedon dP theatrical 
exhibitions and theatrical murio into the church ; 
the general use and exaggemdon of certun poptdar 
and undignified forms of devotimi; and, in foe, 
Ae unnecessary number of religious establish-^ 
ments. These abuses originate partly finxn tha 
ityBiience of the climate and from the genhui of 
the people, and pardy from the natund ^Eecta of 
Ages, which, as they roll on, sometimei improve 
and sometimes deteriorate human institutioBs. To 
fttnove them entirely, is ^flBicult; to eradicate 
them at once, would be dangerous and perhaps 
not possible. The whole business of reform mitot 
be 1^ to the aseal of enligjMened poMors, tor pnbllC: 
opinion, to the inquisitive and critical spirit of the 
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ugt, and to Time^ so a{>t to destfoy bis own wqd^ 
and to root np-veeda^ wkidi he himadf faaa 
pbuited* 

Quod setas vltium posuit^ aetas i^nferet. 

* ' ' JPttft. 5yr. 

At all events, one olmotis reflection presents 
ksetf to console the benevolent and trnly Ohriitiaa 
nitiiety whose elpanisive heart embraces dl- mtm- 
kind, and who of oonrse wishes Mther to enlarge 
than to narrow the conditions of pardon and the 
pale of sidvation. Of dl the dbnses here enn- 
merated^ not one^ m the opimon of an enlightened 
Vtotestant^ can toiieh the essenoe of CbristiftBitjF ; 
not offie can ebMwre the splendbr of the Divine 
peAetions t not- one can aibct the mediati^m of 
Ae '9ed6enie9^ or obstract the aotive and elBeienf 
0peratioB of 1^ three priMie and afiUenHventeg 
virtitosy of Skitb, of Hope^ and of Charity. On 
'Ae contrarjr^ most, if iwd al), may be attributed to 
a w^-intended, though an iU-directed sieaf^ a fiinh 
whieh, of all the ftiings inddeqita) to bnviaii na^ 
tore, undoubtedly deserves the greatest indidgen/^; 
TWth thifr ruction eve^^ nppennoM in his^mM^ 
&e H^ost feealbn^ Protestaat taay tr^wrse * Ittdy 
with composure, besir its abuses with temper, imat 
a monk or even a fMar with civility, and stiU CM^ 
Aider hhnself asfih a Chrkitiaii -country. 
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VUL '^fter having 'thus tahett »Giir$^^ riew^ 
of the; Glimate, of the Historj^ of .the Literatave, 
and of the Religion of ltd j, we shall pp^eed' to 
make some ob9erv«lioQ8 lim.4lie'diaffttetop of itsi 
inhabitants; 4ibaQrwiioiiia.the.niore neceoiaiy, m 
the subject has been wsmdi iltstarted bf pfejcMtiea 
fqid misirepresfiAtation* 



' National^ like individiial cdiaimter, is^ I am 
aware^ a ivonderfiil tesctore, composed of threads 
oftentiaies ao fine^, and frequently so intearworev 
as to esospe the actiiee c^the«ost p^ietratiag toh^ 
server* Bat this obsoneity aiectt only the moie 
delieata tintsi and laaTes ike^jpriiicipal and ocoisti^: 
tnent colors their fall atrtBgdi and efieet. Tha^ 
latter part of Ihi^ observation faefsomrs soom 9^ 
plicaUe to snch individnals and natiems as aie 
placed in trjii^ diieumstaBoss^ whidi necettttrily 
call forth the passions, and oblige mature to exert 
her latent eaevgko mthont centroL On such ocs 
oastons the character ^oirs off c^exy > doMgwae,. 
aitd diepkys aU its peculiar and distinctive fea* 
tmes. Noyfy if eifer any mttion has been placed in 
SQch ebaiinrtaaces it certainly is the Italian, and 
conseqnendy we sbosld be led to coueiode, that 
no national character could be inofe open to obser* 
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▼atjon^ and more capable of bemg drawn widi ac- 
coracy and pnemofOf Yet, tbe very contrary has 
happened^ and ne?er rarely were any portraits more 
orercfaafged^ and more nnlike the original, ^n 
tlie pictures wfa^ch some teavellers hare &awn (at 
kisore apparently) and given to the pabHc as dmr- 
raeters of die Italians. If we may credit these m- 
partial gentlemen, die Italians combine in their 
hearts ahnost every vice that can defile and de- 
grade hnman nature. They are ignorant and vain, 
eflfeminate and croel, cowardly and treacherons, 
fidse in ^ir professions, knavish in their dealings, 
and hypocritical in dieir religion ; so debauched as 
to live in promiscuous adultery, yet so jealous as 
to murder their rivals ; so impious as scarcely to 
believe in God, yet so tngotted as to bum all who 
reject their superstitions ; void of all patriotism, 
jet proud of the glory of their ancestors : in short, 
wallowing in sensual indulgence, and utteriy lost 
to all sense of virtue, honor, and improvemait. 
Hence, is a scene of lewdness or debauchery to be 
introduced into a Romance ? It is placed in an 
Italian convent. Is an assassin wanted to fiighten 
ladies in the country, or to terrify a London mob 
on the stage? An Italian appears ; a monk or a 
friar probably, with a dose of poisoix in one hand 
and a dagger in the other. Is a crime too great for 
utterance to be presented dimly to the imagina- 
tion? It is half disclosed in m Italian confessm^ 
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In shorty is some inhaman plot to be asiecnted^ or 
is re^iigion to be employed as the meaos" or die in- 
strument of lust or revenge ? The scene is laid in 
Italy ; the contrivers and the pe^trator» are Itar 
Hans ; and to give it iQore diabolical effect^ a con* 
vent or a chureh is th^ stage^ and elergym^i of 
some description or i^er, are the aetovs of the 
tragedy. These misrepresentations^ absurd and 
SUUfounded as they are, have been in^^ed , m so 
many books of travels, and interwoven with so 
many popular tales, that they have at length bi- 
assed public opinion, and excited a distmat and «ii 
antipathy towards the Italian nation. 

The authors of these Taks of Terror ought to 
recoiled^ that in amusing the imagination they are 
not allowed to pervert the judgment ; and that, if 
it be a crime to defame an individual, it is aggra- 
vated guilt to slander a whole people. Yet this 
class of writers, who professedly deal in fiction, 
however they may undesignedly influence the pidb- 
Uc mind^ ^^G^pear innocent when compared with 
travellers who, while they pretfend to adhere to 
strict veracity, relate as eye-witnesses, fact^ which 
never haj^ned, and give as interlocutors, conver- 
«ations that were never uttered, playing upon the 
crednlity of the read^ on one side, and on the 
other, sac ri fi ci ng the i^^pnjtatioii. of in^viduals and 
of nations without mercy or remorse. This fmid- 
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Hess foar mischierom and iU-natured fiction^ whicb 
Wff^e qelelnrated au^om have indqlg^d to a great 
ei:ceMj has sometiiiies been a seriona disady^atage 
to tbeir countrymen, and baa closed againat tbem 
the best sources both of infonnation and of amnae*' 
ment; that is the societies of C^itals through 
which they passed^ in Sicily and in Italy."* 

Bat this evil is trivial in comparison of the 
greater mischief which snch works do at hosne^ by 
infiiaing prejudices, and exciting rancorous aixtipa^ 
thies against our fellow*Greaturea ; aentimenta ge-r 
nerally ill-founded and always unchristian and nuH 
levolent. If it be difficult to account for the ma- 
lignity of such authors, it is still more so to con* 
ceive the credulity of the readers who give the 
traveller fall credit for whatever he chooses ta 
relate, and listen to his tales whh the most unsus- 
j^icious confidence. Yet if they reflected iqK>n the 
propensity which travellers in general are suppose 
ed to have to fiction and exaggeration, a|id havo 



* S«eoa IhU iuljeGCMs. Swiabiiriie^s aoeeUnt <>ff his re^ 
ception at Pal<rmQ> subsequent to £ry<ioae*8 pubHcaition. 
Vol. III. sect. 25. I always cite this sensible and very accu- 
rate writer with satisfaction. Had he given the public such 
an account' dFItaly in general as he has of its southern pro* 
vinaei^ Ite wovid bav« 9vp€rse#e< the necsssiiy of Ihs prctcnl 
pnhlMatioa. 
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ponaideredbow. little English traveUen m paiticii* 
lar^ for various reasoQSy assodate with the pei^ile 
of the countries through which they paBS> they 
would find more reason for doubt and diffidence 
than for itnplicit belief in such rektions. 

But if I object to such misrepresentations and 
literarj faUehpo4» as a man of veracity, I censox^ 
them with -dotible^ severity as a paliloti I comkler 
them, when published, as insults to the good ^ense 
and the candor of the nation ; and, when believed, 
as so many monuments :of its credulity and its iur 
juAtiefik.' Hitherto finneifBers, and particularly Itar 
£ans, bieive shewn very* little inclination to retaliate^ 
and in general display towards the manners, the 
literature, and the reputation of England, a par- 
tiality the more generous on their side because the 
lest merits on odrs» Such conduct gives them a 
claim not to justice l>nly but to indulgence, and 
tnight induce a generous traveller to dwell with 
more complacency upon their virtues than upon 
«thetr defects. In that disposition of mind, the fol* 
lowing observations are written, and will perhaps 
be found more fiivorable to the Italian character 
than the reader may naturally expect ; though in 
the author s intimate conviction they are always 
strictly conformable to truth and to justice.* 

^^^m^^t^^^^^mi^^^^ti i> I » ■■i n iwil I I n4* ut^^mutmt * i i t ■ ■ pi i| m ttmt ■ ■■ i i i ^m 

* The fbllbwtng very sensible ftnd benevolent oUcrv«# 
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National character is the result, in a great de- 
gree, of climate, religion, government, and ednca- 



Hon is so applicsbk to tbe sntsect which the snthor is wm 
treatiog, that he cannot refdse himself the satisfBCtion of in* 
sertingit. 

** In the ptctiire I have here 4rawn, I ha^ followed 
vothing but trath; this honest report it is hot justice to 
make; and it is cniel^ in the highest degree to stigmatiie 
persons of probity and real merit in the gross as a laxarioos, 
slothful, ignorant set of men. For my own part, wherever 
I meet such general reflections in any trayelier on any conn- 
tiy whaterer, I always attribate it to Ids ownsdf-snlBeieDcy 
and want of better iafeniiation$ or to his teoierity in takiof 
np the opinions of others at a venture, without having the 
opportunity of examining on what foundation they are 
grounded* * 

'' The many Ihlsehoods and ridicnloos stories reported 
of this Church, and spread over all countries, persuaded 
me that tlus is a sulgect hitherto little known ; nor shall we 
wonder at tbe number of these falsehoods, if we reflect that 
the accounts we have had, for the most part, have been 
given by travellers who knew nothing either of the lan- 
guage or of the matter) but went into a church, stared 
about tiiem,'and then came home and published an account 
of what they saw, aocqrding to their >own imagination j 
frequently taking an accidental circumstance for an esta* 
blished custom, and not seldom totally misunderstanding 
whatever they beheld: the consequence has been, that 
their mistakes, for want of being contradicted and cut oC 
at fiM, have grown and multiplied, by being sopiied and 
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tiQu^ \fibich modify our common natnre^ and give 
It those peculiarities ihBt distinguish the different 
tribes which inhabit the earth. Many other causes^ 
some of which^ as I have before hinted, lie too 
deep for human investigation, may concur in 
heightening and varying the effect, but the above- 
mentioned are, without doubt, the principal. Any 
alteration in these grand ingredients must influ- 
ence the character, and to such a dumge we must 
acNcribe its improvement or its deterioration. 

The, ancient inhabitants of Italy are, in general 
I believe, admitted to have been a wise, a valiant, 
9id a virtuous people, particularly^lrom the period 
which united them inseparably to the destinies 
and the glories of the Roman name, and employ- 
ed them as instruments in the conquest and the 
civilization of half the Globe. Though the con* 
sciousness of power and the possession of empire 
may affect the mind and the manners of a nation, 
and may give pride to the port, defiance to the eye ; 
and though many dreadful revolutions have since 
roU^ over the regions of Italy and swept away 
llieir inhabitants ; yet I know no cause so actively 
destructive as to have totally ddbased the character 



translated from one language to another.*'— i>r. King*t 
WRit^ry of iht Greek Church, a work -of iearning^, sense, and 
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^ the unhappy ItaliaQfi, and bereft them at once 
m£ M the virtues that rendered their predeeessorB 
ao illustrious. They enjoy the same advantages 
of dimate as their anotetors, the same serene 
flkies^ the same fertile soil^ the same lovely scenery. 
The clouds and frosts of the north did not accom- 
pany the septentrional invaders; and in spite of 
every political disaster nature still continues to 
smile upon her beloved Italy. In religion^ indeed^ 
the change has been great and effectual ; but that 
change in Italy, as in every Christian country, by 
ei^ghtening the mind and by improving the heart 
m the knowledge of moral truth, has raised the 
modem child above the ancient philosopher. As 
this revolution^ therefore, cannot have deteriorated 
4fae character, we shall proceed to the great changes 
which so many eventful centuries hare produced 
4d the Italian governments and policy. 

Italy was originally divided into its many, dr 
to speak more correctly, into more independent 
and jarring governments than it is at present, and 
this state of division and of hostility lasted till a 
very advanced period of Roman History, when 
the GREAT REPUBLIC, after ages of sanguinary 
contest, at length conquered the whole Peninsula, 
and united all its inhabitants in one common name, 
cause, aixd intefest. The history c^ these petty 
states, previous to their incorporation with Rcttne, 
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is obscure^ and afibrds light too faint to enable us 
to judge of the merits of their respective consti- 
tutions. One circumstance, however, we may dis- 
cover highly honorable to them, which is, that 
Liberty was the end and the object of all, and 
though it sometimes rose to anarchy, and as ofiten 
subsided in tyranny, yet it always revived and ever 
remained the prevailing spirit that ruled their 
councils and animated their enterprises. Liberty 
brought With it its usual retinue of virtues and of 
blessings, courage, industry, and temperance, in- 
dependence, plenty, and population; virtues and 
blessings which, when drawn up against Rome, 
long suspended the high designs of Fate in her 
favor, and when ranged afterwards on her side, 
soon laid the Universe prostrate before her. But 
this momentous conquest that crowned l[lome and 
Italy with glory and with empire, closed the 
.career of Roman virtue and happiness for ever, and 
by raising to the throne a race of ruthless and all- 
powerful tyrants converted the country and its 
Capital into the theatre and very seat of guilt and of 
misery. To the whole of this long interval, extend- 
ing from the reign of Tiberius to- the extinction of 
the Western Empire, we may apply, with the ex- 
oeption of a few prosperous reigns, the dark 
picture which Tacitus has drawn of a part of it 
only. ^^ Atroa:' prceliisy discors seditiombus^ ipsa 
etiampace sceoum. Haustce aut dirutce urbes; polluta 
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cterimoma^ magna aduUeria; pknum exiliU marcy 
infdsti cadibus scopnli ; atrocim in urbe sttoitumy^ 
In' these times of guilt and of disaster every trace 
of ancient rirtue must nearly have disappeared, and 
tbe Italian cbaracter must have sunk to its lowest* 
d^ladation. The era therefore, of the prosperitjr 
and virtue of Italy may be confined to the space 
which elapsed between the foundation of Rome 
and the accession of Tiberius, including on the one 
side the dawning, on the other, the decline, of its 
^ory and of its felicity. At this time, indeed, the 
national character displayed many virtues and be- 
trayed few defects.-f* Every state produced its 
citizens, its sages, its heroes, capable of meeting 
the legions, the senators, the consuls of Rome in 
the field and._ in the cabinet, without disgrace 
and oftentimes with honor. Frugality at home, 
valor abroad^ patriotism in every circumstance, 
seem to have been virtues common to all ; while 



y ■ I 



* Hifft. t. 

t Of the Italian race during this period, Virgil spealcs in 
the foUbwing lines ; — 



Haro (Italia) genus acre viruxn, Mar8o», pubernqxie Sa- 
. bellam 

AsBuetunnqiie malo Lignrem^ Volscos^ue verutos 
Extiilit ; hffic Deeios, Marios^ nragnosqae CamiUos, 
^ipiadas duros bella . 



/ 
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perseverance and resolution, riaing soperior to 
every obstacle^ were the peculiar virtues of the 
Romans. "i^ These qualities were probably owing to 
the wisdom of the Senate, that assembly of kings^ 
as the astonished Greek seems justly to have called 
it ; they lingered in that body when every odiei; 
virtue had fled, and they sometimes graced its de* 
dine with a transient beam of magnanimity. 

Now, to apply these observations on the state 
of ancient to that of modem Italy, there is a 
period in the lustory of the latter, when again 
i'estored to her original state of division, she 
enjoyed the same liberty and displayed the same 
virtues. The period to which I allude comprises 
the space that elapsed from the tenth to the 



hA*m 



^ To this period of tloznan history^ fortunately of long 
duration, we mudt in some degree confine the eulogiumd 
bestowed upon the Roman character. Of it Quintilian 8ays> 
Bad says w(ith justice — Quae profecto (dicta et facta preclara 
antiquitus) nusquam plura, majoraque, quam in nostrse civi- 
tatis flionimentis reperientur. An fortitudinem> fidem, jus* 
titi^m, continentiam, frugalitate;m> contemptum doloris ac 
mortis, nielius alii doCebunt, quam Fabricii^ Curii, Reguli, 
Deeii, Mutii, aliique innumerabiles ? Quantum enim Graeci 
prsceptis valenC tantum Romani exemplis.— --"Quinttl. Lib. xiL 

We admire in the Romans not their ambition, but the 
virtues that accompanied it: And we praise not their success, 
but the godlike qualities that preceded and insured it, 

V 2 
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sevoteoidi oentnry, when the great cities^ thakmg 
off. the yoke of the German Caesars^ rose mto in- 
dependent and sometimes powerfid republics^ su- 
perior in fame and in greatness to their ancestors^ 
the Lignrians^ ihe Etmrians, the Samnites^ &c. 
and equal to Thebes^ to Athens^ and to Lacedae- 
mon. Like these states they were engaged in 
perpetual war&re ; but their mutual hostilities in 
both: cases seem to have contributed more to their 
advantage than to their prejudice^ by exciting a 
apirit of emulation^ enterprize, and patriotism^ with 
all the military and manly virtues. 

I have elsewhere hinted at the flourishing state 
of diese commonwealths ; but were I to draw a 
comparison between them and ihe Greek states, it 
woutiSl not be dilBficuit to prove, that in political 
institutions, wise councils, bold enterprize, riches 
and duration, the advantage is generally on their 
side : I may add, that their history is as eventfid 
Old as inslLctive, less sullied Jdi crime, if ih^ 
more abundant in virtue. The history of Thebes 
is short ; its sun rose and set with its hero Epa- 
minondas; and all the glories, all the acbieve- 
n^nts of Greece, are comprised in the records^ of 
Athens aiid of Lacedsemon. Yet, can the annals 
of these cities, can their petty wars in Greece and 
in Sicily, can even that splendid struggle yvitk 
the Persian monarch be compared to the his^ries 
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of Genoa and of Venice; to their bold contests 
with German, French, Spanish iiivaders at home ; 
and abroad to their glorious feats of arms against 
the accumolated power of the mighty Saltan? 
The enterprises of Lacedaemon and of Athens 
were confined to their own narrow seas and to 
the bordering coasts, and never extended beyond* 
Sicily then a Grecian island. The fleets of 
Genoa and of Venice swept the whole Mediterra- 
nean, carried devastation and terror over all the 
shores of Africa and of Asia Minor, and more 
than once bore defiance and hostility into the 
port of Constantinople. If, therefore, we praise 
the ancient Greeks we cannot in justice refase a 
tribute of applause to the m6dem Italians ; the 
same virtues that plead in favor of the former, 
demand for the latter some share of our esteem 
and admiration. We may carry the parallel still 
ia^er and observe, that in the Italian as in the 
Gre0lt republics, the arts and sciences were culti- 
vated with enthusiasm ; and that poetry, history; 
aad grammar, architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, kept pace with the glory and the resources 
of each State, and were employed at home to im- 
mortalize the achievements performed by its heroes 
abroad. Here indeed the first praise belongs to 
the Greeks as the inventors ; but surely no small 
honor and acknowledgment are due to those 
who restored and perhaps improved these noble 
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pursuits*. So £ir at leasts we see no reason fdr 
reproaching the people of Italy with degeneracy. 

This state of polity, so much resembliog an- 
cient Greece, has nndcTgone a great diange, it 
is true, daring the two or three Ust centuries. 
Several of the lesser republics have lost thdr in- 
dependence and been annexed to the greater; 
Florence has been enslaved to its Dnkes; Pisa 
and Sienna have shared the fate of Florence ; and 
other revolutions have taken place equally inunical 
to the interests of liberty. Yet the two great 
republics still survived, and continued to dis[day 
much of their ancient energy even so late as the 
middle of the last century. Besides, the various 
changes alluded to were internal, and while they 
transferred power, riches, and population from one 
city to another, in no wise affected the external 
lustre and independence of the country. On the 
contrary, if we may believe a judicious historian*)*, 
whom I have often had occasion to quote in these 



* Egregiafl artes ostenderit, esto, 

Graecia, tradiderit Latio prseclara reperta ; 
Pum post, in melius, aliunde accepta, Latini 

- Omnia retulerint, dum longe maxima Roma 
Ut belli studiis, ita doctis artibus, omnes 
Quod sol oam(][ue videt terrarum^ anteiverlt urbes. 

rida de Art. Poet, 

t Denina. 
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observatiooa, Rome herself never beheld more 
splmdid days since the extiuction p£ her empire, 
than during the seventeenth century ; nor had 
Italy, jtom the aame era, been more free from 
barbarian inflaence, ever enjoyed more tranquillity 
at home, or been more respected abroad, than 
during the years that preceded the French Revo* 
lotion. 

According to this representation, the accuracy 
of which it would be difficult to question, we dis* 
cover nothing in the history of the modem Italians 
that must necessarily degrade thi^ir public cha* 
racter, or entirely efface the remci*Jbrance of the 
virtues which made the nation great and illustrious 
during so many ages. The French Revolution^ it 
must be owned, da[rkened the bright prospects of 
Italy, and indeed clouded the whole horizon of 
£urope ; but whatever its local ravages may have 
been, I do not see that its general effects have 
produced a greater change in the character of the 
Italians than in that of the Spaniards^ of the Dutch, 
of the Swiss, and of the Germans, all of whom lie 
equally within the range of its devastation. At 
all events, the foil extent of its mischief, if Provi- 
dence deigns to allow it a longer duration^ will be 
known only to our posterity ; till the present mo- 
ment, horror and detestation are the only senti^^ 
ments it haA excited in the minds of its victims. 
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So &r I have endeavored to shew^ t]iat there 
is nothing in the history of Italy which can justify 
the reproaches made to the character of its inhabi- 
tants by certain inconsiderate or prejudiced anlhws^ 
I will now proceed to particulars, and take into 
consideration some of the many vices imputed to 
them. But first I must observCi that few travellers 
have had either the leisure or the inclination, and 
still fewer the information and the opportunities, 
necesisary to form a just estimate of the Italian 
character. Many drive through the country with 
the rapidity of couriers, content themselves with a 
hasty inspection of what they term its curiomtks ; 
confine their conversation to the innkeepers ai^d the 
Ciceroni ; visit the Opera-house, perhaps intrigue 
with an aqtress; then return home, and write a 
Tour through Italy. Others, with more informa- 
tion and better taste, find that the ancient monu- 
ments and classic scenery of the country, the 
perusal of the Roman authors on the spot where 
they were^ inspired, and the contemplation of the 
masterpieces of the great artists, furnish sufficient 
occupation for every hour; these cannot prevail 
upon themselves to sacrifice such refined enjoy* 
ments to the formality of visits and to the frivolity 
of geaeral conversation. Such travellers, without 
doubt, derive much improvement and much ratio^ 
nal entertainment from their tour ; but yet they 
caiinot be qualified to judge of the character of the 
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Italians. For this purpose are requisite, in the 
first place, a tolerable knowledge of the language 
c^ the country, a qualification in which transalpines 
in general are very deficient ; in the second place, 
a familiar and effectual introduction into the best 
houses in each city ; and thirdly, time and resolu- 
tion to cultivate the acquaintance to which such an 
introduction naturally leads. I might add, a fourth 
requisite, perhaps not less necessary than the 
former, I mean good nature; a virtue that does 
not permit us to condemn as absurd every practice 
and opinion contrary to the modes of thinking and* 
of living established in our own country. En- 
dowed with these qualities, a traveller will indeed 
be a competent judge^of the subject, and enabled 
to form an opinion firom his own experience ; an 
opinion which he will find very different firom that 
generally enfi>rced by ignorant writers, and adopted 
by inconsiderate readers. 

He will experience, contrary probably to his 
expectations, much hospitality, as far as hospitality 
consists in furnishing a' guest with every accom- 
modation. This is so true, that a good letter of 
recommendation may carry a traveller firom house 
to house over all Italy ; a circumstance that ac- 
counts for the indifference of the inns in the lesser 
towns, which are firequented solely by foreigners 
and by the middling classes; as Italians of rank 
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almost always lodge, when travelling, in private 
Bouses. When once introduced into a house, he 
will find it always open to him, and the more fre- 
quent his visits, the greater will be his considera- 
tion, as much assiduity is regarded as a mark both 
of confidence and of respect. Dinners, though not 
uncommon in Rome, Naples, and Milan, are not 
much in fashion. The Italians are very indifferent 
to the pleasures of the table ; their repasts are shorty 
and too hasty in their opinion, for conversation. 
They devote the whole evenings, and part of the 
night to sodety, when they love to meet and enjoy 
their friends at leisure. In this respect they differ 
ihudi from us, and indeed from most franssJipiBCis ; 
but I know not that we have reason to condemn 
tfaem. , If we consult ccxiviviality, they look to 
health, and perhaps to economy. On which side 
ntional self enjoyment, and even social is to be 
found, it is not difficult to determine. Nor^ if they 
are biassed on this occasion by economical motives 
do they deserve much censure. Their taste for 
expence takes a different direction. They prefer 
Minerva to Bacchus; and take less pleasure in 
regaling themselves on turtle, venison. Champagne, 
and Burgundy, than in contemplating pictures^^ 
statues^ marble halls, and pillared porticos. 

, As for courage, it is a quality common to t|ie 
whol^ species : every nation arrogates it. to itself, a 
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proof that it belongs to all. If any seem deficient 
in it, the deficiency is to be attributed^ not to innate 
cowardice, biit to ignorance of the art of war ; to 
want of discipline ; to consciousness of the inutihty 
of resistance; or to some such incidental circum- 
stance. Hence, nations most inured to arms dis- 
play this quality most ; and hence the same army, 
as well as the same individual, sometimes gives 
surprising marks of courage and of cowardice in the 
same campaign. To accuse the Italians of cowar- 
dice is to belie their whole history. The troops 
of the King of Sardinia were distinguished 1K)r 
their valor, while their mcmarchs acted the part of 
warriors. Even in the late invasion, the peasantry 
themselves, in some parts-of the Nea|)oUtan, aad 
p^ticularly of the Roman state, made a bold and 
generous though inef^tu^l resistance. Not cou- 
rage^ therefore, but the motives which call it 
forth, and the 'means which give it efiect, that 
m discipline, hope, interest^ &c. are wanting to the 
Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignor- 
ance must have a veiy imperfect knowledge of 
that people, and have confined their observations 
to the lowest populace of great cities, and to the 
peasants of certain mountainous tracts and unfre- 
quented provinces. Such classes, in all countries, 
not excepting the United Kingdom*, have Uttle 
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means and less inclination to acquire knowledge ; 
they are every-where left mach to nature^ and con- 
sequently retain something of the Savage. The 
peasantry of the north of Italy^ particularly of the 
FSedmontese and Milanese territories^ and those of 
Tuscany, were, previous to the French invasion, 
universally taught to read and write ; they were in 
every respect as well instructed as that class ought 
to be, and equal in point of information to the 
peasantry of the most flourishing countries in £u- 
rope. Even in the Neapolitan territory, without 
doubt, the i^orst governed of s|.ll the Italian states, 
I have seen a shepherd boy lying lender a tree with 
a book in his hand, his dog at his feet, and his 
goats browsing on the rocky hills around him, a 
scene more delightfel than any described in classic 
pastoral. The middling classes, which in reality con- 
stitute the strength and give the character of a na- 
tion, are genw'ally very well acquainted with every 
thing that regards their duty, the object of their 
profession, and their respective interests. In writ^ 
ing, in the higher rules of arithmetic and in geo* 
graphy, they are inferior to the same elates in 
England^ but such accomplishments are most va- 
lued because most useful, in commercial countries ; 
especially when national prosperity is intimately 
connected widl navigation^ and when a spirit of 
adyenture is very generally prevalent in the mid-^ 
dling ai^ ihe low^r classes. But^ evjpn iPfhare the 
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ordusaiy share of information is wanting^ the defi- 
ciency is not so perceptible as in more northern 
regions^ whose inhabitants are naturally slow and 
inattentive. The Italian is acute and observing. 
These two qualities united supply in some degree 
the place of reading, and give his conversation 
more life, more Sense, and more interest than are 
to be found in the discourse of transalpines of 
much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for against 
thmk the reproach is particularly levelled, and sup- 
posing the accusation well-grounded, I might sug* 
gest a few circumstances in extenuation. On the 
Continent in general, the various governments are 
purely monarchical, the whole administration is 
confined to the sovereign and his ministers, while 
the body of the nation is excluded ^from all share 
and influence in the management of its own con- 
cerns. Such an exclusion operates most percep- 
tiUy upon the higher classes, whose natural pro- 
vince sudi management is, and by withdrawing 
every stimulus to exertion and improvement, it 
acts as a powerful soporific, and lulls them una- 
voidably into sloth and ignorance. In a free coun^ 
try^ mental improvement brings with it its own 
reward, oftentimes rank and fortune, and always 
fame and consideration : it is both necessary and 
fashionable^ and cannot be dispensed with by- any 
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individiial, who means to attain or to keep a place 
in the higher orders of society. In a despotic go-* 
i^mment, all these motives are wanting. The 
drudgery necessary for the acqoi«tion of informa- 
tion is rewarded only by the consciousness of in- 
tellectual superiority ; an advantage of little weight 
in countries, where mental attainments are too 
much undervalued to attract attention or to excite 
envy. Hence, after having passed through the or*' 
dinary course of college education, or loitered away 
a few years with a private tutor, the noble youth 
of the Continent, if not employed in the army 
sink into domestic indolence, and iiitter life away 
in the endless frivolities of town society. 

After this general apology for the ignorance of 
the continental gentry, I must say, in favor of the 
Italians in particular, that they stand in less need 
of it than the same class in any other country^ 
Whether the various republics that lately flourish^ 
ed in Italy furnishes them with more inducements 
to mental cultivation ; or whether the natural af* 
fection to literature which had never been totally 
extinguished even in the barbarous ages, impels 
them spontaneously to application, I know not $ 
but the Italian nobility have always distinguished 
themselves by cultivating and encouraging the arts 
and the sciences. To prove this assertion, whicb 
may perhaps surprise many of my readers^ I need 
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only observe, that many or rather most of the Ita- 
lian academies were founded by gentlemen, and 
are still composed principally of members of that 
class. Such is the Arcadian academy at Rome, 
«uch the Crusca at Flarenc€j the Olympic at Vi- 
cmza, the Fmocritici of Sietia, &c. , To this proof, 
in itself sufficiently strong, I will add, that the Ita- 
lian nobility has produced more authors* eren in 
our days than the same class has ever yet done in 
any country, not excepting our own, where they 
are in general the best informed. Who lias not 
heard the names Maffei, Carliy Rezzonico^ Salluzzi, 
Doria, Filangieri^ Alfi&ri? They were all of noble' 
birth, and have certamly done credit to it, and re^ 
fleeted a lustre upon their order more brilliant and 
more honorable than the blaze of all the coronets 
and all the stars of Europe united. Many more 
might be mentioned, but instead of swelling these 
pages with a dry catalogue of names, I shall only 
refer the curious reader td. the lists of the various 
academies (and there is scarce a town in Italy 
without one or more of these literary associatiims) 
and he will find, that they consist, as I have ob^ 
served, of nobles and clergy almost exclusively. I 
remember being present at one of the academical 
assemblies at Fhrefict ; it was crowded with mem-^ 
bers ; sevaral sounds w&at recited, and some dis- 
sertations read by their respective authors. Most 
of the auditors and all the authors were gentlemen^ 
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as I was assured by the person who had been so 
obliging as to introduce us. Moreover, a taste for 
the fine arts, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
music, is almost innate in the Italian gentry, as it 
seems to have been in the ancient Greeks ; now, 
a taste so refined in itself, and the result of so 
much observation and of so much sensibility, 
seems to presuppose some, and indeed no small, 
de^ee of mental cultivation, and is scarcely sepa^ 
rable from an acquaintance with the two great 
sources of information, antiquities and history. 

« 

' We will now pass to an accnsation of a more 
serious nature, and consider the state of morality 
in Italy, as far as it regards the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes : and here again, as I am persuad- 
ed that my representation will surprise many of 
my readers, I think it necessary to make some 
previous remarks. In the first place, the moraUty 
of nations is merely comparative. In all, there is 
too much vice, and though in some it may be 
more glaring than in othei^, yet every one has 
some favorite indulgence .very pardonable in their 
own eyes, but very offaisive to strangers. In the 
hezt place, sensuality, in some shape or other, 
seems the predominant vice of the species, and 
though perhaps the mo^t degrading propensity of 
nature, it displays its power in every climate, a.t 
the expence of one or other of the contrary Tirtues. 
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In the northern regions it has long reigned under 
the form of intemperance. In the southern cli- 
mates, it has at all times domineered in the shape 
of lust. Henee, when the soft inhabitants of Italy, 
Spain, Greece and Asia, first beheld the grim sa- 
vages of the Cimbrian ChersonesuSy they were as 
much surprised at their chastity, as terrified by 
their fierceness, and while they daily witnessed 
the conviyial excesses of their conquerors they 
were astonished to see them turn away with 
indifierence from more genial and more alluring 
enjoyments. 

« 

But the manners of these nations have under- 
gone no small alteration since the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. The arts, the sciences and the ciri^ 
lisation of the south have visited even the polar 
regions, and softened the rugged hearts of their 
half frozen inhabitants. The Loves and Sports 
accompanied the muses in their northern emigra^- 
tion : Venus now shares the sway with Bacchus, 
and Pleasure in all its forms wantons even in the 
lap of eternal winter. The inhabitants of the north 
have therefore little with which to reprpach those 
of the south, at present, especially as in adopting 
the vices of milder climates they still rietain their 
native intemperance ; a vice as foul in itself and 
as destructive in its consequences as any that has 
ever yet enslaved the human mind. I would infer 

VOL. IV. ' X 
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from this observation that it is unfair to censure 
the Italians for excesses common to them and ta 
other nations, and to stigmatize them with vices 
which are, I fear, rather the madness of the species 
in general than the characteristic depravity of any 
particular tribe. 

It must indeed be admitted, that in many of 
the great towns in Italy due respect is not paid to 
the matrimonial contract, and that a freedom of 
intercourse is encouraged contrary to the very na* 
ture and essence of that sacred institution* Far be 
it from me to palliate, even in the slightest degree, 
so enormous a disorder, which by poisoning do- 
mestic confidence and defeating the purposes of 
nuptial union, infects the very source of the hap*- 
piness and even of the existence of mankind. A 
crime that thus runs in direct opposition to the 
benevolent designs of Providence, and violates one 
of his most holy institutions, merits unqualified 
detestation, and cries to heaven itself for ven-- 
geance. But I must observe, that this most cri** 
minal intercourse is, I fear, by no means peculiar 
to Italy, and even in Italy not so general as is 
commonly represented. The example of the higher 
clas^, and of those who immediately administer to 
their amusements, such as comedians, singers, 
actors, actresses, &c. is the only one known or at- 
tended to by many travellers, and that even, not^ 
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*lirays very perfectly ; general conclusions ure.too 
easily drawn from a few instances ; and appear* 
ances, scandalous to us, because contrary to our 
established customs, are sometimes too easily con- . 
verted into proofs. Of this latter kind is Cicis- 
beism or the well known practice which authorizes 
ladies to employ an attendant friend as their pro- 
tector in public and their confidant in private, who 
as he performs the duties of the husband generally, 
is supposed sometimes to usurp his privileges. 
This practice is absurd, effeminate, contrary to the 
delicacy of one sex and to the dignity of the other, 
and therefore always reprehensible ; and yet it is 
not always crimmal. On the contrary, sometimes 
the Cicisbeo is a friend or a near relation, who acts 
as the guardian of the honor of the husband, and 
by his constant and watchful attendance is a pledge 
and a security for the wife's fidelity. There are 
certain cities, and even in the most corrupt cities, 
there are some families where the occupation of 
Cicisbeo is confined to this confidential inspection, 
which in such circumstances is never, it is said, 
abused for the purposes of criminal indulgence. 

On the other hand, in certain other great 
towns, the Cicisbeo, enjoys all the rights of a hus- 
band without exception, and while he enjoys the 
wife, perhaps of his frienid, resigns his own spouse, 
in his turn, to the embraces of another person. 

X 2 
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How floch a most profligate exchange of wicked- 
ness^ such a detestable commerce of debauchery^ 
coold have crept into a Christian country^ or be 
tolerated even for a moment in an orderly govern-' 
ment^ is inconceivable ; but its consequences were 
perceptible in the degeneracy of the higher classes 
at Venice and Naples, and the fall of these States 
may be considered without presumption, as in 
•part, the consequence and the punishment of that 
degeneracy. 

« 

Some writers have attributed the prevalence of 
this practice always indecent, and too often crimi- 
nal, to the manner in which matrimonial con- 
nexions are formed in Italy, where, in general, 
motives of interest are alone considered, and the 
choice, the affection, and even the liberty of the 
parties are disregarded. In matrimonial arrange- 
ments between persons of rank, reasons of state, 
of policy, of influence, and even of convenience, 
are too often allowed to preponderate in most 
countries, to the great detriment of domestic hap- 
piness, and consequently of public morality. When 
in such contracts as have freedom and affection for 
their basis, innocent partialities are thwarted and 
the most delicate feelings of the human bosom are 
wounded, Nature will rebel, and, even at the ex- 
pense of conscience, seek for comfort in con- 
nexions more congenial to its propensities. In 
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« 

«w;h cases we m^st pity, and may almfMst excusei 
the individual, but cannot too severely reprobate a 
practice that leads so directly to vice and to miseiy, 
Thi^t this most mischievous mode of .contracting 
maitiages is comraoii in Italy, is, I believe, too 
true; but whether more common than in other 
parts of the continent I cannot take upon myself 
to determine. At all events, its evil effects are vi- 
sible, and call aloud for reformation. 

But it must be remembered, that the disorders 
of which I am now speaking, are confined to great 
cities and to the higher orders, who form a small 
(and fortunsltely a small, because too frequently a 
very vicious) part oS the population of a country. 
The middling classes and the peasantry, th^ 
strength and the pride of a nation, are in Italy as 
chaste as persons of the same descripticm in atoy, 
and more chaste than they are in most countries. 
Of the truth of this assertion few of our travellers 
are competent judges ; acquainted principally with 
the tradesmen and populace of Venice ind Naples^ 
the two most corrupted capitals in Italy, they 
draw from them the character of the whole nation; 
while the middling classes of Rome and Florence, 
and all the inhabitants of the country are unnotic'* 
ed, and generally unknown. Yet, those who have 
ranged through the peopled villages of the 3iaii- 
tuan, Paduan, Milanes€ymd Piedmontese territories ; 
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tbose who have penetrated the recesses of the 
jipenmneSyihe Sabiney Umbrian, and Sammte monn* 
tains, will join the author in paying a just tribute 
to the innocence, to the simplicity, to the golden 
manners of these happy rustics. To these regions 
and to their inhabitants we may still with strict 
propriety, apply the verses of VirgU, — 

lUic saltus et lustra ferarum 
Et patiens operam> parvoque assueta juventua 
Sacra Deuin> Sanctlque Patres : 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus. Georg. ii. 

The truth is, that the country pastors watch most 
carefully over the morals of their flocks, and cau- 
tion both sexes at a very early period against the 
dangers and the consequences of debauchery. 

The mention of the Italian peasantry naturally 
reminds me of their industry ; a virtue which may 
be traced over every plain, and discovered on al- 
most every mountain, from the Alps to the Straits 
of Messina. The fertility of the plains of Milan 
is proverbial, but its exuberance is not more owing 
to nature, than to the skill, the perseverance, and 
the exertions of the cultivator. Hence where the 
felicity of the soil seems to fail, the industry of the 
laborer still continues, and covers with vines and 

s 

olive trees, the sides of Monte Selice, near Padua^ 
and of the St^ga near Turin, two mountains 
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naturally aA barren as Helvel^n or Penmarmaur. 
The beanty and cultivation of the plains, which 
extend between the Alps and the Apennines^ are 
too well known to be either praised or described ; 
and he who has traversed them will not be sur- 
prised that a Greek Emperor {Michael Pakohgus) 
should have supposed them in his admiration^ to 
be the purlieus of the terrestrial paradise* Boft 
Italian induistry is not confined to these regions of 
fertility. Rrom Bologna to LorettOy a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles^ it has covered the 
coast of the Adriatic with rich harvests, and shaded 
the brows of the Apennines with verdure and foli^ 
age. It also displays its labors to the best advan- 
tage, and every where shews in fences, canals to 
water the fields,"^ plantations, &c. a neatness of 
tillage seldom witnessed and never surpassed even 
in the best cultivated countries. And not these 

s. 

regions only, but the defiles of Seraoalkj the 



* This practice of irrigation^ so very common both in an- 
eient and modem Italy, and contributing so. very materially 
to the progress of vegetation, is turned into a beautiful sc^ne. 
by Virgil. 

£t cum exustus ager roorientibus estuat herbis^ 
Ecccj supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 
Elicit : ilia cadens raucum per devia munaur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 

Georgic, lib. i. 
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lovely vales of the Amo and of the Ciitumnus, of 
Term aod of Reate; the skirts of Vewoius so oftea' 
ravaged and so often restored to cultivation ; the 
orchards that blow on the steeps of FallombrosOy 
and wave on the summits of Monte Sumam: Italy, 
ail Italy, blooming as the garden qf God, from the 
Adriatic to the Tuscanj from the Alps to the 
Ionian Sea, is a proof and a monument of the in* 
dustry and the intelligence of its inhabitants. 

^^ But the Italians sleep in the middle of the 
day, and lie stretched out under the porticos of 
the churches, or under the shade of the vine, when 
they ought to be working ; therefore they ,are a 
lazy, sluggish race."* The Italians, like the Sicir* 
lians and the Greeks, follow the example of their 
ancestors in this respect, and only obey the call of 
nature, in reposing during the sultry hours, when 
labor is dangerous and the heat is intolerable. To 
compensate for this suspension, they begin their 
labors with the dawn, and prolong them till the 
close of evening ; so that the Italian sleeps less and 
labors more in the four-and- twenty hours, than the 
English peasant. The. Italians seem always to 
have been early risers, as appears from many 
passages in Cicero's and Pliny's letters ; and a 
beautiful picture of domestic life drawn by Virgil, 
will on this occasion recur to the recollection of 
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tiie reader.'^*' In all warm climates^ q,s llie cool af^ 
die evening invites to amusement^ so the freshness, 
of the morning seems to call to laboi: and exertion ; 
and travellers wonld consult both their health and* 
didr pleasure^ if they wonld obey this caU^ and 
devote the snkry part of the day to rest, and the 
cool morning hours to cariosity and application* 
^^ But (say the enemies of Italy^ and this indeed is 
the strongest argument they produce) is not beg- 
gary a proof of indolence, and in what country is 
a traveller so beset with beggars as in Italy ? he is 
pursued in the streets, tormented at church, and 
besieged by them at home. Their importunities 
mre ^icouraged by charity and provoked by refusal ; 
in short, wherever ybu go, you are followed and 
teased by a crowd of impudent and oftentimes 
sturdy vagrants." This statement, though highly 
colored, is not exaggerated ; at least, if confined to 
die southern provinces. In extenuation, I must 
observe, that if the example of the ancients, and I 



* Inde, ubi prima quies medio jam noctis abacts 
Curriculo expalerat somniim ; cum fcemina, primum 
Coi tolerare colo vitam tenuiqaeMioenr&> 
Impositum cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes^ 
NoGtem addens operi^ famulasque ad lumina loogo 
Exercet penso ; castum ut servare cubile 
CoDJugis^ et possit parvos educere natos. 

Mn. lib. riu. 40r. 
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pretend not to make the modem Italians more 
perfect than their ancestors^ can he admitted as aii 
excuse^ the modems may plead it in their fkror. 
Jnvenal alone> not to load the page with nseless 
quotations^ furnishes a sufficient proof of the mmi- 
hers of mendicants that crowded Rome in his time> 
in the following lines^ whidi point out their sta-- 
lions^ their gesters^ and the porsererance. 

Caecas adulator, dirusque a ponte satelle^ 
DignuB Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes 
Blandaque devexie jactaret basia rhedse. 

Sat, ir. 

' But without relying upon antiquity for an an- 
swer to this reproach, the reader must be informed^ 
that vagrants as numerous and as trcmhksome may 
be seen in France, in Spainy in Portugal, in some 
parts of Germany, and let me add, in Scotland and 
in Ireland ; so that if beggary be a proof of idle- 
Tiess, the inhabitants oi all these countries must 
submit to the imputation. But, to remove a charge 
so insulting to the largest and most civilized por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Europe, we need but to 
remember, that in all these countries there is no 
legal provision for the poor, and that the needy 
and the distressed, instead of demanding relief from 
the parish, are obliged to ask alms of the public. 
Perhaps, if it were possible to calculate the num- 
ber of those who live upon charity in Italy and in 
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England, we should find no great reason to triumph 
in the difference. Beggary, without doubt, is some- 
times the effect of individual, but cannot in justice 
be considt^eii as a proof of national, idleness, since 
even amongst us, whcne^ ample jmyvision is sup- 
posed to be made for all • cases of distress, and 
where mendicancy is so strictly prohibited, yet 
objects in real or pretended misery so often meet 
the eye, and in spite of law and police, infest^ our 
public places. 

As for the nakedness of children in Italy, the 
want of furniture in houses, of glass in the win- 
dows, and many other external marks of misery, 
every traveller knows how fallacious are sucb ap* 
pearances, which are occasioned, not by the distress 
of the people, but by the mildnefss and the serenity 
of the climate. To admit as much air as possible 
is the object in all southern countries ; and in Italy 
at present, as well as anciently, the people of all 
classes delight in living constantly in the open air; 
a custom as salubrious as it is pleasant in such a 
genial teipperature as generally prevails beyond 
the Alps. Hence the scene$ of festive enjoyment 
and of private indulgence are generally repre- 
sented as taking place in the open air, as in the 
Georgics. 

Ipse dies agitat festos f ususque per berbam, 
Jgnift ubi in medio> et socii cratera coronaht. 
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And in Horace^ 

Cur non sub alia vel platano, vel hac 

Pinu jacentes^ sic temere, et rosa 

Canos odorati capillos 

Pam licetj Assyriaque nardo 

Potamus uncti ? Carm. lib. ii. x\. 



Hence Cicero^ as IHato before him^ represents 
most of his dialogues as taking place in some rural 
sc^ie^ as the second De Legibus^ in an island 
formed by the Fibrenus ; the first, De Oratore, 
nnder a plane tree, &c. all scenes as favorable to 
the activity of the mind, as they are conducive to 
the health of the body. 

After all, a foreigner who has visited some of 
the great manufacturing towns, and traversed the 
northern and western parts of the United King- 
dom, may ask with surprise, what ri^t we have 
to reproach other nations with their poverty and 
misery, when lihder our own eyes, are exhibited 
instances of nakedness, filth, and distress, exceed- 
ing all that has hitherto l)een related of Italy, of 
France, or of any country under heavai, exceptii^ 
perhaps some of the Prussian territories. Quam 
in ms legem sancimus iniquani ! 

We shall now proceed to another charge, 
'^ The Italians are vindictive and cruel, and too 
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mudi in the habits of sacrificing hrnnan life to 
vengeance and passion."* It would almost be a 
pity to refute this charge^ the supposed certainty 
of which has furnished our late novelists, particu- 
larly those of the fair sex, with so much and such 
excellent matter for description ; dungeons and 
fHars, daggers and assassins, carcases and spectres. 
But, veteres avias tpbi de pulmone reoeUo. We must 
leave these stories to nurses, and to babies of 
whatever age they may be, whether in or out of 
the nursery. The Italian is neither vindictive nor 
cruel ; he i« ha.ty and passionate. His temper, 
like his climate, habitually gay and serene, is some» 
times agitated by black and tremendous storms, 
and these storms, though transient, oflen produce 
most lamentable catastrophes. An unexpected 
insult, a hasty word, occasions a quarrel ; both 
parties lose their temper ; daggers are drawn, and 
a mortal blow is given ; the whole transaction is 
over so soon, that the by-standers hare scarce time 
to notice, much less to prevent it.* The deed is 



-.^ 



* 'The author^ with one of his young companions, hap- 
pened to be present at a quarrel^ which had nearly terminated 
in a rery tragic manner. Wattung early in the morning in 
the streets of Antiumy he saw a man and a boy disputing; 
the man was middle aged and of a mild benevolent counte- 
nance, the boy stout and impudent : after some words, the 
man seized the boy by the collar, the boy struggled, and 
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considered, not as the effect of defibetate malice^ 
bat of an involantary and irresistible impulse; and 
the perpetrator, generallj repentant and horror^ 
•trade at his own madness, is pitied and allowed 
to fly to some forest or fastness. Sach is the 
croelty of the Italians, and snch the assassination 
too common in some great towns, yet not near so 
common as has often been represented. It is the 
effect, not of a sanguinary, bat of a fiery temper ; 
it was prevalent at all times in sonthem countries, 
and might be checked by the severity and activity 
of a good government. But of the two govern* 
ments under which this atrocity is the most de- 
stractive, the one is too indulgent and the other too 
indolent ; and while the papal magistrate forgives, 
and the Neapolitan neglects the criminal, they both 
eventoally encourage and propagate the crime. 



finding that to no purpose^ had recourse to blows : the oldf 
man bore several strokes with tolerable patience, when, aJI 
on a sudden, his color changed to a livid pale, his eyes 
sparkled, and every feature of his face became absolutely de- 
moniac. He held the boy's throat with his left hand, took 
his knife out of his pocket with his rights and applied it U> 
his teeth to open it; the boy seemed sensiUe of his fate, lost 
all power of resistance, and was sinking to the ground with 
fear. We immediately stepped in and seized the man^s arm^ 
we took the knife out of his hand, and rescued the boy : the 
man made no resistance, and seemed {or lonae minutes totally 
insensible of what was passing. 
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Yet the remedy is easy and ofarrions. A proUbi- 
tion, under the severest penalty, to carry arms of 
any description. This remedy has been applied 
xvith full success by the French, while masters of 
the south ; and by the Austrians, while in posses- 
sion of the north of Italy. 

But, m justice to the Italians, every impartial 
traveller most acknowledge, that murder that is 
deliberate assassination is very uncommon among 
them ; that they are very seldom prompted to it 
by jealousy, of which they are by no means so 
SBseeptible as some writers would persuade us, and 
scarcely ever tempted to it by that vile, heUisk 
love of money, which, in France and in England 
impels so many miscreants, after a cool caleula-« 
tion of possible profit, to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their fellow creatures. Even robbers are 
rarely met with at present ; like the ghosts that 
swim in the air during the darkness of the night, 
liiey are often talked of, but never seen ; and a 
traveller, excepting in time of invasion, war, or 
civic dissensions, may pass the Alps and the Apen^ 
. fiinesy and traverse the dreary Campagna, and the 
unmhabited Paludi, by day or by night, without 
alarm or molestation. I do not expect to hear the 
bloody scenes that stain the annals of Florence^ 
Genoa, or Venice, quoted as proofs of national 
cruelty. Such scenes disgraced ancient Greece and 
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Rome ; stain the pages of Dutch and Geiman^ of 
Sp$3mh and PcNrtoguese history; aod have been 
renewed in the French Revolution^ with a projiL 
«OB Of blood, a reanement in cruelty, and an 
enormity of gni]t unparalleled in the records of the 
Universe. But these crimes belong, not to the 
nation, but to the species. The earth, under all its 
climates, has too often drank the blood of inan 
shed by, his brother, and while it cries to heaven 
fw vengeance, proves,, in spite of philosophism, 
that man, when left to the workings of his own 
corrupted heart, becomes the most cruel of savages, 
the foulest of monsters. We may conclude, that 
neither the history nor the manners of Italy present 
more frequent or more aggravated features -of 
cruelty than those of any other nation; and that all 
aocmsations against them on this head, are the effu* 
sions of hasty prejudice and of superficial observa-f 
tion. 

Thus, I have now reviewed, and, I conceive, 
refuted the principal charges against this celebrated 
people. The lesser imputations, though sung by 
poets, repeated by novelists, and copied ae^ain and 
Ipin by epheme«l touriste, may be pasXer in 
silent contempt, as unworthy the notice of the 
reader and the traveller. He who, from the 
knavery of the innkeepers, reasons against the 
honesty of a nation, or judges of its dunacter 
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from- thcf accotnpliflbments of li^ few wabdering 
artists, may iiideed imagine that Italy is people 
with rogues and swindlers^ and produces nothiag 
but dancers and buffoons,- singers and fiddlers. 
But; upon the same principles he tnust cooclude, 
that the French nation is entirely composed of 
cooks and hair-dressers, and that England her»df^ 
even England, the mother of heroes, of patxiois, of 
statesmen, has inmiisbed Eur<^ with nothing 
more than grooms and jockiea, cotton and woollen 
manufacturers. 

What then, it will be asked, is the teal d)a^ 
racter of tlie modem Italians? It will nst, me^ 
thinks, be difficult to asioertain it, when we 
consider the part which die modem Italians have 
acted in history, and compare it with tibe port 
which their ancestors performed. The lattev 
were a bold and free people. Their love of liberty 
diewed itself in the various commonwealths that 
rose up in every part of Au$onia, and at length it 
•ettled and blazed for ages in the Roman Republic. 
The former have given the same proofe of the 
same spirit They have covered the face of the 
same country with free States, and at lei^th be^ 
held, with a mixture of joy and jealousy, the graiid 
fepublic of Venice, the daughter and almost the 
rival of Rome, stand forward the bulwark and the 
glory of Italy. The andent Romans, by their 

VOL. IV. T 
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afms^, founded the most eidtensive^ the tooet 
0ourwhiBgi and the most splendid empirei that 
ages ever witnessed in their flight. The modem 
Italians> by their wisdom^ have acquired a more 
pennanent, and perhaps a more glorious dominion 
oter the (pinions of mankind, and still govern the 
wurld by their religion and their taste, by their 
arts and their sciences* To the ancient Italians, 
we owe the plainest, the noblest, the most majes-* 
tic language ever spoken ; to the modem, we are 
indebted for the softest and sweetest dialect, which 
human lips ever uttered* The ancient Romans 
raised the Pantheon; the modem erected the 
Vatican. The former boast ofthe age of Augustus, 
the latter glory in that of Leo. The former have 
given us Virgil^ the latter Tasso. In which oi 
these respects are the modem Italians unworthy 
of their ancestors ? 

Through the whole of their history we observe 
and applaud the same love of liberty, the same 
unbroken spirit, the same patriotism, the same 
perseverance, the same attachment to letters, the 
same detestation of barbarism and of barbarians ; 
and in short, the: same active, towering, and mag^ 
nificent spirit, that so gloriously distinguished the 
Romans.. How then can we presume to tax them 
with the feeble vices of a degraded and subjugated 
Iribe ? with ignorance, co wardice^ and general de* 
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gefieratyr The Italians^ it is true^ have neytt 
been able to unite the states of their own cotintry> 
}n order to give it all its force, and to enable it to 
exert all its energies, as the Romans did; stiU 
have they, like the Romans^ succeeded in extend-^ 
ing their conquests far and wide, and imposing a 
i^ew yoke on half the nations of the world. But 
let it be remembered, that in the first as well as in 
the last of these projects, the Italians have been 
opposed not by their own countrymen only, but 
by the Germans, by the French and by the Spa«- 
niards, no longer tribes of wandering, divided, un* 
disciplined savages, but mighty monarchies, united 
each under one chief, and employing for the at* 
tainment of its object, the numbers of ancient 
times directed by the skill and by the experience 
of modern days. With such difficulties in oppo-- 
sitioh to their vast designs, we may be allowed to 
doubt whether the Romans themselves would 
have succeeded in the conquest even of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and still more, whether they could ever have 
extended their dominion one foot beyond the 
precincts of Italy. 

From these observations I think, I may fairly 
be allowed to conclude, that a nation which hat 
thus, during so many ages, continued to act so 
great and so glorious a part in the history of man- 
kind, that has thus distinguished itself in every 
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branch of human attainment^ and excelled all other 
people, not in one^ but in every intellectual ac- 
eomptishment ; that snch a nation mnst be endowed 
with the greatest talents, and with the greatest vir- 
tues that have ever ennobled any human society. 

It inay perhaps be asked, " why, with the 
same talents and with the same virtues, the Italians 
do not now make the same figure in the history of 
the world as their ancestors?** The answer appears 
to me obvious. To induce man to shake oflF his 
natural indolence, and to exert all his energies, 
either urgent pressure, or glorious rewards are ne- 
cessary. Now, the ancient Romans fought first 
for their safety and very existence, and afterwards, 
when imminent danger was removed from their 
city, they entered the lists of fame, and combated 
for the empire of the World. In both cases, all 
their powers and all their virtues were called into 
action, eithm: to save their country or to crown it 
with immortal glory. The modem Italian has 
neither of these motives to arouse his natural mag* 
nanimity. His person, his property, his city even 
are safe,^hatever may be the issue of the contests 
of which his country is either the object or the 
theatre. Whether the French or Russians, the 
Germans or Spaniard, gain the victory, the IteUui 
is doomed still to bear the foreign yoke. His in- 
activity and indifference in the struggle are tha^e-^ 
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foiie ^^cuseable^ because j^adeHt. Quid itttertst cui 
seroiam, clUellas dum portem meas.^ As for glory 
and empire, to them, Italy divided and subdivided 
as she is, and kept in a state of political palsy by 
the intrigues or the preponderating power of her 
transalpine enemiea, to them Italy caii have no 
pretension* But^ if seme happy combination of 
events should deliver her from foreign influence 
and Unite her many states once more under one 
head, or at least in one common cause, the cause 
of independence and of hberty, then Europe might 
confidently expect io see the spirit and the glory 
of Rome again revive, and the valor and perseve^^ 
ranee which subdued the Gauls and routed the 
Cimbri and Teutones again displayed in chastising 
the insolence of the French, and in checking 
the incursions of the Germans. She would rise 
even higher, and assuming the character, which 
her situation, her fertility, and her popu][atiQii 
naturally give her, of umpire of the south, she 
might unite with Great Britain the rival and the 
enemy of France, in restoring and in supporting 
that equilibrium of power so essential to the free- 
dom and to the happiness of Europe. 

But, whether Italy be destined to re-assume 
her honors, and to enjoy once more an age of 
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g}ory and of empire ; or whedier she has exhanstod 
her portion of felicity, and is doomed to a state of 
hopeless bondage and dependence, it is not for 
man to discover. In the mean time, deprived of 
that sceptre of empire, which Heaven once entrust- 
ed to her hand to humble the pride of tyrants and 
to protect opprest nations, to portion out kingdoms 
and provinces, and to sway at pleasure the 
dominion of the Universe, she has assumed the 
milder but more useful sovereignty of the intel- 
lectual world, and reigns the acknowledged queen 
of poetry and of music, of painting and of archi- 
tecture ; the parent of all the sciences that enlighten, 
of all the arts that embelHsh human life."* 



•*■ 



* Vida, when speaking of this mental roperionty^ bunts 
into the following strains of poetry und patrioCism truly 
Vlrgilian. Though we cannot^ perhaps^ partake the wish, 
yet we may enjoy the beauty of the verse and the purity of 
the language. 

Dii, RomsB indigetes ! Trojse tuque auetor Apolb, 
tJade genus nostrum cosli se toUit ad astiii» 
Hane saltern auferri laudem prohibete Latinis. 
Arfibos emineat semper, studiisque Minerras, 
Italia, et gentes doeeat puleherrima Roma ! 
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CONCLUSION. 



Tjse Author has now not only closed his Italian 
Toar^ bat terminated the^ reflections which it na- 
turally suggests^ asotd. he flatters himself that in, his 
progress through the country^ he has fulfilled the 
engs^ment which he entered iuto in, the preface^ 
aad^taken the ancients for his guides. In fact, how- 
eyer he may have beqn smitten with ^he face of 
nature, or delighted with the works, of art, he has 
seldom failed to inform the reader how the writers 
of antiquity have described the former, and what 
monuments remain or are recorded^, that may en- 
ter into competition with the latter. From ihis 
double comparison, which pervades the whole 
work, and was indeed in the Author's mind one 
of its principal objects, he thinks he may draw 
the foUow}!]^ infdrences, all three very favorable 
to modern Italy*. _i 

In the first place, that the scenery and the na- 
tural beauties of that country are nearly the same 
as they were in the times of the Romans. In the 
second place, that the language, manners, modes 
of living, and character of the modern, are* nearly 
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the same as those of the ancient Italians: and 
thirdly, that Italy was in general as prosperous 
during the years inunediately preceding the 
French revolution, as it has ever perhaps been at 
any period of its history subsequent to the reign 
of Augustus. The first inference presents no dif- 
ficulty that has not been, at least implicitly, re^- 
moY^ either in the course of the Tour itself, or 
in the reflections that follow it. The second, it is 
conceived, follows naturally from the observatiiMUi 
made in the body of the work, and if they be ao* 
curate, is incontestible. The third may astonish 
many of my readers, and as it is very opposite to 
our early conceptions on the subject, requires lur-* 
ther elucidation. 

Population and cultivation may be considered 
as the most prominent indications of prosperity, 
and these two objects must therefore be taken into 
consideration on both sides. The population of 
Italy under Augustmi, for it continued to decline 
rapidly for. several ages afterwards, cannot easily 
be ascertained ; it has been stated by some writers 
to have amounted to six and thirty millions. I 
am inclined to suspect that this calculation is con- 
siderably exaggerated. We learn fi-om Strabo, 
that at the period of which we are speaking, seve- 
ral ancient towns in Italy and particularly in Ssfrh 
mum, had either entirely Asappeared, or had dwin-^' 
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died idto ▼ilhges.'* The labors of agricultttre 
were then cairied on principally by slaves/ a mode 
which cannot be considered as &Torable to popii^ 
lation. • To this we may add^ that the civil and 
soda! wars which had succeeded each othier widi 
such rapidity, and such devastation ptevious to 
Augustus's final establishment, had occasioned a 
diminution in population not to be replaced hf the 
tranquillity <^ the latter years of that Emperor s 
reign.*f* McNreover, the laws passed by tb^t prinds 

> ■ ■ ■ ' I I II ■ • " 

* Lib. T. 

t The social war, or that between the Romans and the 
Italian tribes, the civil ^vtrar between Marios and Sylla, be« 
tween Csesar and Pompey, between the Triumvirs and th^ 
Conspirators, and in fine, that between Augustus and An* 
tony, all took place between the year of Rome 66S and 7M« 
that is, in about seventy years. The first was confined to 
Italy, and probably contributed more to its devastation than 
tfoy contest recorded in its history^ not excepting even ihi 
invasion of Annibal — Nee jinnibalis nee Pyrrhi fuit tanta 
vastatio, says Florus. This sanguinary contest terminatedf 
in the total destruction of some of the most ancient naticnifi 
and not a few of the most populous cities in Italy. To thei« 
wars we may add the Servile war, and the insurrections of 
Spartacus, of Sertorius, and of Catiline ; all of which were 
cwil struggles that caused the effusion of much blood, and 
the devastation of considerable tracts of country. When to 
these active and visible causes of depopulation, we add the 
silent but most effectual agent of all, a general spirit of 11* 
bertinism and of debauched celibacy, so prevalent among 
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for the eneouragement of matrimooyy would never 
have occwred to a legislator in a oonntry abound- 
ing in population, as the remedy is never called 
for^ tiU the eflccts of the distempw we felt. . The 
nui»ber of. colonies^ amounting to eight and 
twenty^* whiqh he eiriablished in diflferqit parts of 
Italy, may be considered as an evidence of depo- 
pulate^ as excepting the confiscations of the tri- 
umvirate^ a prince, who like Augustus^ affected to 
govern with justiee and even with clemency^ could ' 
not be supposed to make room for colonies by the 
dispossession of the original and inoffensive pro- 
prietors. The poetic complaints of Virgil*!- refer 
to the same eyil, and considering the accuracy of 
the author, may be admitted as satisfactory proofs 
of its reality. 

In fine, the eloquent lamentations of Lucan^ 
which I have cited upon a former occasion, prove 
that in his time, though no civil war or interior 



the Romans io the era of Augustus, we shall find sufficient 
reasons to question the great population of Italy at that 
period* 

* Suetonius^ Oct. Csesar^ Aug. 46. 

t Non uUns aratro 

Dignut honoSj squqllent abductit arva eolonis, 
£t curvsB rigidum fslces conflantur in ensem* 

G€org, 1. 
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calamity had intervened, tBe very Ticinity of tlw 
Capital itself was very thinly inhabited; an evil 
which he poetically ascribes to one single battle in 
the contest which he eelelMrates. His wbrds, even 
when a due allowance is made for the fictk>ns of 
the poet, and the exaggeration of his style^ bear so 
much upon the pcnnt, that I think it necessary to 
insert them. 

Non »Us h»c carfwil edax« momodentaqiie reruin 

Puiria destituit ; crimen civile videmus^ 

Tot vacuas urbes. Generis quo turba redacta e^t 

ft • 

Hiunani } toto populi qui nascimur orbe 
Nee muros implere viris nee possumus agios. 
Urbs nos una capit ; vinciofoif&re eohmtur 
Me^fmruB segeUi; stat tectis putrii avitis 
In nuUos ruitura domus, 

Lih. vii. 

Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its ferti- 
lity, did not, it seems, produce a sufficient tjtiantity 
of com to supply the wants of her own inhabi- 
tants ; for even so early as the reign of Augustus, 
Egypt had become the granary of the Capital, and 
that prmce, after the defeat of Antony, employed 
his troops in clearing and repairing^ the different 
canals that bordered the Nik^ in order to facilitate 

the transport of grain* from that river to Ostia. 

% 

% 
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• Suet. 18. 
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This evil continaed to increase with liagnlar ra)>i- 
dity^ and Rome was frequently alarmed^ and some* 
times visited by famine. A stormy winter, or the 
continnation of an unfavorable wind in the then 
imperfect state of navigation, excited the most 
dreadfnl apprehensions, and sometimes ronsed the 
degenerate populace to deeds of useful violence, 
that the love-of liberty would have ennobled and 
consecrated as acts of heroism. Once indeed the 
Emperor Claudius was assaulted, and nearly driven 
out of the Forum. Upon this occasion, Tacitus 
observes that Italy used formerly to supply distant 
regions with provisions, but that, in his time^ 
instead of trusting to its fertility, the egdstence of 
the Roman people was committed to the winds 
and to the waves.* 

Both the depopulation of Italy nd the decay 
of cultivation are ascribed, by some authors, not 
to the civil wars only but to the accumulation of 
property, and to the extent and luxury of viUag 
and gardens. The latter cause hw always ap- 
peared to me unsatisfactory. The Romsm villas 
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* At hercule olim ex Italie regionibus longinquas in pro- 
Vipcias comtneatus portabant 5 nee nunc infecunditate labo- 
XAtur; sed Africam potius et ^gyptum exercemus^-nayibus- 
que et casibus vita populi Romani permissa esi»'^AnnaL 
xii. 43. 
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were large and costly^ and their gardens 'Wete ex- 
tensive; but the former could not occupy many 
acres^ and the latter^ after all, were mere pleasure 
grounds and regular walks and plantations. Parks 
or large enclosures, comprehending whole terri- 
tories in their circumference, were, I believe, first 
introduced by the northern barbarians for tl^ pur-, 
pose of hunting ; an amusement which, with war, 
constituted the whole business and employment of 
their existence. The Romans used to divert them- 
selves occasionally with the chace of wild boars, 
but the forests which bordered the coasts of £a- 
Hum and of EtruriUj and the wild recesses of 1^ 
Apennines afforded the means of that division in 
abundance, and rendered all artificial woods un-^ 
necessary. 

As' to villas, they were not so ranch spread 
over the whole country in the manner they are in 
England, as crowded together in certain fashion- 
able regions. Thus, while the. environs of Rome, 
the Alban Mount, the banks of the Tiber and of 
tibe Arm^ and all Campania and its coasts seem to 
have been covered willi seats, the recesses of Sa- 
bina, and the windings of the Apennines, though 
as beantiinl and much cool^, and more salubrious^ 
were almost deserted. Horace mentions only one 
neighbor, Cervius, who, perhaps, existed only in 
verse; and the younger Pliny tdls us that his 
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friends, fp^^n the fieighbaring townSy occadionalljr 
break in «pon his stndies witk a seasonable inter- 
mption, an expression which seems to imply that 
there were few or no villas in the immediate 
vicinity.'* Nulla necemtas toga, says the lat^r, in 
another epistle, speaking of the same villaj^f* nerm 
mves^or ex proximo. 

Tbst these villas were nnmerons it mnst be ac- 
knowledged, as Pliny himself had fbnr at leasts 
and his inother-inJaw as many ; Cicero had six^ 
iS not more, which, from their beauty or rather 
from his attachment to them, he calls ocellos Italia j 
and as neithar Cicero nor Pliny were mimbered 
among the most opnlent of their time, we may 
suppose that persons of laiger fortune possessed a 
greater number. But after all, a villa with merely 
a garden or pleasure grounds annexed, does not 
occupy much space in proportion to the extent of 
the country; nor is there any reason to believe 
that the most magnificent villa of the Romans 
covered any considerable space; since the cele- 
brated villa Tiburtina of Hadrian, which con- 
tained not only imitations of the most remarkable 
edifices in the empire, but a representation of ^ 
infernal regions, and of the Elysian ^Ids,. even 



* Horat. Sat. lib. ii. 6.— Plin. Epist. lib. ix. Ep. 36. 
t Lib. V. Epist. 6. 
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this imperial reddence with all its apf^rteBuarfM 
did not oceupy a space of seven miles in t^ircMoi^ 
lacence. 

The accumulation of landed property thereforef 
^r the latifundia^ bb Pliny the Elder calls ox&* 
grown estates, seems to have been a more pirobable 
canse of the evil of which we are speaking ; and 
this canse which had reached a very alarming 
pitch even in the reign of Augustus, arose from 
the facility which the civil wars and the 3i9h9er 
<|uent proseriptionB afforded of amassing wealth ; 
as the victor seldom failed to bestow the lands 
imd houses of the vanquished upon bis friends and 
supporters, and sometimes, even upon the .i9pie9 
and the lowest instruments of the party. Thus 
we find, that the whole territory of Cremona, with 
no smaU portion of the neighboring districts, was 
given up by Ajigustus Caeisar to hia vetecans; from 
this donative we may calculate the extent of hit 
largesses to his intimate friaids. What, in fact^ 
must, have faeaipL the income of Agrippa who could 
erect at his own expence> and without inconveni7 
ence, such an edifice as the Pantheon, and at ikx% 
same time supply Rome with more than one bun* 
dred £6untains, all ornamented with marble^ with 
columns, and with statues? We may go farther 
b^k, and date the origin of these excessive in- 
cornea so eariy as the usurpation of >SyIla. Crassus^ 
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NvIkmc immense fortuie was accumiifeted nn^i* 
the infloence and perhaps from the confi^cationft 
of that Dictator, is supposed to have possessed 
more than five millions stjsrling. Antonius, Ci- 
cero's colleague, besides his estates in Italy, was 
proprietor of the whole island of Ceph(dknia, and 
liad erected a new city in it at his dwn expence : 
and in the reigh of Augustus, It single iiidividuaA 
of no rank or fame, Claudius Isidorus, though hfe 
had suffered considerable losses in the course of 
iht civil wars, left at his death four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves^ three thousand sit 
hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty diod- 
sand sheep, goats, swine, &c. and in money fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

His evil increased to an extent almost incre- 
dible under the Emperors ; and we find in Nero*i 
time, that six Romans, who were put to death by 
that tyrant from motives of avarice, were in pos- 
session of one-half of Africa ! tn fine, in the reign 
of Honorius, after the division of the empire, and 
indeed at the very period of its most Vapid decline, 
a Roman patrician, or one of the first rank, was 
supposed to enjoy an annual revenue of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, not including th^ 
provisions supplied by his estates for the use df 
his table. One fourth of that sum was necessary 
to constitute a moderate income. Now, at tUb 
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t^ periol, Tviten the opnience of the Roman no* 
jbleft wias so excesdv^ the readier will be stir]»risEed 
t^ ksm[i thut a rety considerable part of Italy^ and 
that part die vMf%t fertile^ was neaily converted 
into a desert. Yet diat such was the fact^ we find 
tm^uestionabk proof in the Epistles of St. Ani«^ 
brone^ then Bishop of Milan, an eye-witness of the 
scene which he describe. De Banomerm ve^nkns 
urbe a tergo CiMernamj ipsem Bonamamy Mntinmni 
Rhegium^ derelinquebas ; in deat&ra erat Brixitium; 
aftonte occ&rrebat Placenlia ^eterem nobilitatem ipS0 
adhuc mmim sonans: ad iavam Apmmni incuUa 
miseratus, et Jlormtissimorum quondam popolorum 
easteila xwmdsreim^y atque ^ffectu rekgebas ddenti. 
Tot igkm- semireMarmn urbiim cadaver a^ itrrarum* 
fue sub eodem con^^tu expodtafwnera . . . in per* 
p^Mum prostrcOu ac dirute.* This pictnre, thoogfa 
etidently co^ed from a well known passage in 
Sttlpicius's Epiitie to Cicero, mnst be considered 
as an ejtact i^preientatioii, and ^daibits a scene of 
desolation sittflleioBrtiy esttetisive and melancholy. 

But the depopulation bare deplored was the re^ 
S<ydt, not <rf am incidental invasion, nor the conse* 
qnence of a few disastrons years ; it was the ope- 
Mlion of the military system established under the 
Smperors^ and had been in gradual progression 



* Amb. Bpist 39. 

VOL. IV. 2 
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during the three preceding centuries. I^iny, who 
wrote' his Natural History under Vespasian, ob- 
serves, that in Latium, fifty-two tribes had perish- 
ed utterly, sine vestigiisy and points out several 
towns even in Can^ma itself, that had either dis-. 
appeared or were in a state of rs^id decay. He 
also mentions several temples neglected and falling 
into ruin, even in places near Rome; and fre- 
quently employs such expressions as sunt reliquue . . 
jam iota abiit . . . quondam uberrima muUitudinis, &c. 
all of which are evidently indications of a decreas- 
ing population, and of a country on thedecline. 

The depopulation of Italy has, I know, been 
in part ascribed to the vast increase of Rome, and 
to the natural tendency which opulent provincials, 
ever have to desert, the incekbrity of their obscure 
country, and to establish themselves in the Capital. 
During the era of liberty this evidently was not the 
case ; for we not only find the Republic discharging 
the surplus of its population in colonies, but we are 
informed that the Senate, by an express order, pro- 
hibited the establishment of Italian provincials in the 
City^ and ordered twelve thousand Latins, who had 
settled there, to return home. An expression of the 
historian, however, shews the propensity of the 
Italians^ and the commencement of the evil ; * yet 

* 'Jam turn multitudine alienigenarum urbem onerante. 
Tit. Liv, Lib* xxxix. 3. 
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long after this event, which took place in the year 
of Rome 565 ^ many of the Italian towns were ex- 
tremely populous, insomuch that Padua aVone 
counted five hundred Roman knights among her 
citizens. 

Under the Emperors, when not food only and 
sometimes raiment, but every convenience and al- 
most every luxury were provided gratis for the 
Roman people; when baths furnished with regal 
magnificence were open for their accommodation, 
and plays and races and combats were exhibited 
daily and almost hourly for their amusement; 
when porticos and groves, and temples and colon- 
nades, without number, offered them shade and 
shelter at all hours and in all seasons : in short, 
when a thousand fountains poured out rivers to 
refresh them, and all the wants of nature were 
supplied without labor or exertion ; . then the idle, 
the indigent, and the effeminate inhabitants of 
Italy, and indeed of all the provinces, flocked to 
Rome, and crowded its streets with an useless and 
burthensome multitude. To this overgrown popu- 
lation, thus formed of the dregs and the vagrancy of 
the subjugated countries, Seneca refers with temper, 
Lucan with contempt, and Juvenal with indignation. 









Non possum ferre, Quirites^ 
GraeCam urbein> 
Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defkixit Orontes. 

2 2 
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It ma]r appear gingalar, but it is trae, that dte 
population of Rpme increased as the empire de^ 
clined^ and was never perhaps greater dian during 
the inauspicious reign of Honorins, when the bar- 
barians who had OTerrun the distant provinces 
made inroads into Italy itself, and forced the ter- 
ri6ed inhabitants to seek for protection in the Ca- 
pital. To ascertain the amount of this populatioa 
would be difficulty especially as ibe most learned 
authors disagreee in their calculations ; but^ wfaat^- 
ever its amount may have been^ it may justly be 
surmised, that it was not either at this, or at any 
preceding period, a very efficient canBe of the de- 
population of Italy. The British Capital may pos* 
sibly contain as many inhabitants as Rome did 
during any, evm the most flourishing era of its 
empire; and it still contimies to increase botli ifi 
size and in population, without any prejudice to 
the cultivatiosi of the country or to the prosperity 
of the country towns. The real causes of the de« 
population c^ Italy under the Einperors were iht 
unsettled state of the Roman constitution, the ae^ 
cumulation and the uncertainty of property, and 
the pressure of taxation ; evils resulting invariably 
from a military and a despotic, government, airf 
more destructive in their effects in one century 
than ail the wars, famines, and pestilences that 
havereter afflicted mankind. 

The same bane of public prosperity that pi'ey- 
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«i upon the resources of Italy under the Cttsars 
is now corroding the vitals of the Turkish empire 
has already converted the fertile provinces of Asia 
Miner i of SyriCj and of Egypt into deserts^ and 
wilt shortly devoor the remaining population of 
Greece, said leaw nothing behind but barren sands 
and silent solitudes. That the towns and even 
tribes mentioned by Strabo and by Pliny should 
have withered away and disappeared under the 
cbeadly influence of such a government ; and that 
Italy itself^ though the centre of the power and of 
tbe rkhes of a nighty empire, should have gradot 
aUy decayed imder the immediate frown of a rac0 
cuf tyrants^ and con&lantly the theatre of their crii-*^ 
ekiesi) of th^r caprice^ and of their contests is not 
wonderf isl ; oii the contrary^ it is rather surpriz* 
ing that it sfacmld have resisted the action of so 
numy accumuibt«d causes of destruction/ have sur« 
vived its fall^ and have risen so great and so 
flourishing from its disasters. 

At what period, or by what means the popular 
tion of Italy was restored, its cultivation renewed, 
and new sources of wealth and prosperity opened 
to it, it is neither my province nor my intention 
to inquire ; but we find it in the thirteenth centuiy 
covered with numerous republics, warlike and po- 
pukraA M tbe commonwealths that flourished in 
the same ccmntry previous to the Roman con* 
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qnest, and like' them engaged in perpetoal con* 
tests. In the sncceedinc' centnry we see it rich in 
con.merce and in uuJf.,^Z and in the fif- 
teenth^ we behold it illuminated with all the splen- 
dors of genius and of science^ and shedding a light 
that penetrated the darkness of the benighted 
countries around^ and roused their inhabitants from 
a long slumber of ignorance and of barbarism. So 
great^ indeed^ was its literary fame during this pe- 
riod^ ^and so many and so distinguished were its 
artists^ its poets^ its philosophers^ that it may per- 
haps be doubted whether its history during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century be not as instruc- 
tive as that of Greece, even when Greece was most 
distinguished by the arts and by the talents of its 
inhabitants.* Since that period the state of Italy 
has indeed varied ; several bloody wars have beed 
carried on in its interior ; and many of its* pro- 



1 



* The author of Anacharsis was so struck with the united 
wonders of the history of Italy at the period of which I am 
speaking, that he had thoughts of introducing his ideal tra- 
veller into that country instead of Greece^ as affording a 
greater scope for useful observations on the arts and sciences^ 
and presenting a greater variety of character and anecdote. 
He has left behind him a sketch of his design, which, though 
imperfect, yet presents a masterly combination of hints, por- 
traits, and parallels. As it is intimately connected with the 
subject of these volumes, and yet far from being generally 
knowiii I have inserted it as an aijditional appendix. 



c 
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vinces have passed trnder different masters. Yet, 
as those wars were waged principally by fo- 
. reigners, and as the change of dynasties, if unac- 
companied by other alterations, has little or no ef- 
fect npon the welfare of a country, Italy notwith- 
standing these vicissitudes has continued in a state 
of progressive prosperity down to the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 1 784, Italy and its dependent is- 
lands, Sicily y Sardinia, &c. were supposed to con- 
tain from sixteen to eighteen, millions of inhabi- 
tants, and it is highly probable that in the year 
1793 this number was augmented to twenty mil- 
lions, as no natural or. artificial cause of mortality 
visited Italy during the interval. All the Italian 
states were at their period governed by their own 
native, or at least resident princes, with the excep- 
tion of Milan, which belonged to the House of 
Austria ; but as the administration was conducted 
by an Archduke, who always kept his court in 
that capital, it felt little inconvenience from its de- 
pendence on a transalpine sovereign. All the ci- 
ties, and almost all the great towns, with most 
places of any consideration, exist under the same 
name nearly as in ancient times ; many of them 
have recovered their ancient prosperity and popu- 
lation, and several have considerably exceeded it. 
If Herc^laneum, Pontpdi, and Cuma he^ye utterly 
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p9riihe4 w Campania^ t9 oempeMite tbt loss Nir 
pks BOt only spueads ^ soperabuadaot popnl^ 
tiiQA over ttie n^ighboriBg ccmts^ but Q¥er the 
bi#e of Vesuvius itself^ and raktai poptilwM and 
flouriahiog towo9 ou the nuns, of the &Uen eitieB."^ 
Rome is reduced, it is true, front, a million peiittpft 
tp two hundred tboosand inhabitants, and its inw 
mediate yicinity has perhaps lost am m^mioa 
more; but Ancona, on the ppposite coast, is more 
flapnshii^ than it was im^r the Caesars ; and 
Ijmettsr^ a lew^ city, has. men in its^ yieinily, and 
nan: k)dget fifitoan thonianA inkahkanSs on tito* 
smumit •f a monntam. S(m Marino^ the ehiM ol 
Liberty, nurses her seven tboneand hardy sons^ oa 
a famnacle of the Apetmines, and all the coast of 
the Adriatic swarma with life and IAooqm with hh 
dnstry and vegetation. 

Etruria^ though not perhs^ as flourishing or 
as populous aj9 it was about the period of the 
foundation of Rome, is more so probably than it 
W£^i when under the &way of the Empeirora. Most 
of its ancient towns remain, and s/^n^ are in. ai 
99uch nK>]^e flourishing state th^w they were* at aap 



• The southern provinces of Italy are possibly as well 
peopled now, if we except a few great towns, as they were in. 
Roman times. Apulia was always a sheepwaHc : Cicero 



peviodofJlMiaftlMtorj; wQh^Bt fhrcMie^Simmi^ 
mwl Zueca. The Mwtmm or aca^sbores^ fmmeAj 
nnhesMij and thinly indifilHladi we, in eomeq^iwiicft 
«{ the estabUAlmimt eS the freo-pon of L^harn 
then a mtsftrablc viUsge^ oow » popoknis ctty^ cri^ 
tivaled aadr ia a ntate of progressive unpfOYCVMnit 
As t0» tba spadow. plain extended betweea thir 
2^^ and tiho^ J^etmines^ it$ aaMient towng, (wilh 
the exception of V^U^, wUek was oTerwbelmed 
b^y the fidl of a moi^ilain) and all its ancieot dtfes^ 
ave ia a moat flbovislliog state; some fas mom 
prosf»ro«a indeed than tEey were even in tha 
reign of Augustus 09 of Trajan. Amoiag tiie hitter 
we may rank Turin and Genoa, both places of 
little name anciently, ni»r papuiMftaiidniasmicent 
capitals* J^Awitself is pMbaJ^randknuwecoaMk 
derable at present than it was at either of the above- 
mentioned periods, though inferior, in population 
at least, to what it was when during the dedbe of 
the empire, it occasionally became the residence of 
the Emperors. The prosperity of Bologna, with a 
few exceptions, seem^ to have been progressive^ 
and bM long since, ra^ed it. to swh a degree of 
opulence as to i^>p«(4)riafte to it, as its distinctive 
quality, the epithet of rich. To close the catalogue, 
Vmice rises before us with its domes ^and towei:s, 
widi its immense population and its extensive 
<mfM%eree). ^ Queeni «f the Mri$ii^, md thft 
mis^esa of BotmatiOi of I^itms^ and of Acamaniety 



" 
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of the Ionian islands^ and in the beginning of the 
last century, of Peloponnesus itself. This splendid 
Capital compensates the loss of Aquikia^* and can 
connt in their extensive and populous territories 
ten towns more considerable than that ancient me- . 
tropolis of Istria.^ In short, Italy, with its de- 
pendencies, in the year 1792 was supposed to con- 
tain more than twenty millions of inhabitants, a 
population for the extent of country far superior to 
the best inhabited territories, the Netherlands not 
excepted, and in all probability, if not above, at 
least equal to its population at any period of 
Roman history since Augustus.:}: 

As to cultivation (the second criterion of pros- 
perity) one obs^ration will be sufficient to decide 



*Aquilda was destroyed by Attila in the fifth century. 

f To the barbarians^ howsoever mischievous in general^ 
Italy, according to an Italian proverb^ owes two blessings, 
its modern language, and the city of Venice, I do not know 
whether many of my readers may not consider both these 
blessings as purchased at too high a price. 

X There is a circumstance mentioned by Folybius (Lib. 
|i.) which may be considered as furnishing a foundation for 
calculating the population of Italy at an early period : this 
author relates, that on a rumor of an approaching invasion 
by the Gauls, the inhabitants of "Italy (an appellation which 
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the question in favor of Modern Italy; and that i^, 
Italy at present not only feeds her own inhabitants 
but exports largely to other countries, an advantage 
which she never enjoyed at the period of history 
to which I have so often alluded. To this obser- 
vation it may be added, that Italy now produce^ 
every article necessary not for the comforts only, 
but moreover, for the luxurious enjoyments of life; 
and although there^ as well as in less favored 
countries, fashion may often induce the dpulent to 
have recourse to foreign markets for acconunoda* 
tion^ yet there is not one single object requisite for 
. either dress or furniture that may not be procured 
home-made in Italy. One source of riches and 
commerce indeed this country now enjoys, which 
is alone sufficient to give it commercial superiority ; 
I mean, the silk which it produces in abundance^ 
and which constitutes its staple manufacture. The 
nurture of the sUkworm indeed, and the culture of 
the mulberry-tree on which it feeds, not only ftir- 



then excluded all the country lying north of the Apennines) 
brought into the field an army of more than six hundred 
thousand men. This force, we may reasonably ftnppose^ 
was the result of an extraordinary effort, and could not have 
been maintained as a regular army 3 now modern Italy^ 
including its dependencies, could, if it formed a federative 
republic like Germany, support an army at least as consider- 
able without depopulating its provinces or. impoyerishing 
^ts inhabitants. 
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wriies the poor «f Italy vitb eioplaymeat^ but 
wpfd&CA ite poets with a farcHrite and popular 
thtme. 

Unde sacri viridem vates pefiere coronam 
Et mentis gnJbaa stbi devinxere pQellas. 

Viia, Bornhfcwn, lib. R. 



I ioight pwrae t}ie witjeet •till iartfact, and 
naHitaip> with aome s^pearaace of tnitib> that^ 
css€0ptii9i|^ Rome, Italy it oroameoted with more 
TMgwirrat edifices at prea^fkt than it wta at a«y 
pefifid of anobaot histoiry. The oroammtal edi&eet 
of aadent timea were t^»ple9> poitkoBj^ batb% 
awphitheatre^ tbe«tres^ and eireosea, to whidi I 
mmj add> an occaaiotuil naoaolcun. The magna- 
Sorara «f templea coiiststa m thek eofeooades^ 
vbidn generatly formed theiir ijnmt, aad aometiaiea 
Ikied thek aid^ and the beantj ^ ec^oiniades aa^ 
of po«tie€)^5 arises ffom their extent and eleyatkiBu 
Now temple^f giaced with maj?atiq wnaiMwb, ware 
beyond the precincts and the immediate vicinity of 
Kome^ certainly not common. A well-known 
temple of Fortune gave considerable celebrity to; 
Pr0ii4St6 ; the lofty rock of Anxmr was. crowned 
with the colonnades of Jnpitcr ; and it is probable 
that each great city, and occasionatlya promontory 
^r a fonntain^^ had a splendid edifice dedicated to 
their t^teJiar divinities. But the far gi^eater part 
of the temples were small^ sometimes derivii^ 
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conaiderable betoty auid interest fran their site 
and their proportions, as that of Tibur and of 
CUtwnrmSf and soncietinies, as seems to have been 
Uie case of most rastic fanes, withont any share of 
either.* Moreoyer, these temples appear to have 
been at all times much neglected, and many of them 
allowed to fall into decay, as we are informed, not 
by Horace only,*!* bnt by the elder Fliny, who 
mentions a temple in ruins so near Rome as Ardea. 

It will, I believe, be admitted, that the 
Churches which rise so numerous in every part of 
Modem Italy, oftentimes equal the temples of old 
m exterior magnifrcence, and generally surpass 
them in interior decoration* Though I have ex^ 
ceptcd Rome from the comparison, yet I may 



«*• 



♦ Pliny the Yonnger, by a single efxpresstofi^ eimbks uf 
to guess «t the size aod farftitare of a rutfbfe temple^ «««e« 
wfaea of great cdebrky — ** Veins suae ei ^ngiutu, quun sit 
vlioquia stato die frequentissinoa • • . De» signum . . anti- 
quum e ligno, -qulbusdam sui partibus truncatum.*^ Pliny» 
who was about to rebuild this fane^ in melius, in majus, orders 
his architect to purchase four pillars for the fronts and a 
quantity of marble sufficient Co lay the pavement and Itde 
the waMs— Z:i6, xi. JEjp. 39. 

f Delicta majorum immeritus lues 
fiomane, donee templa reFecerts 
iBdesque labentas deorua, fte, 

Hor. Lib. iii. Ode C. . 
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safely aver that there was not anciently, even in 
Rome itself, one temple in magnitude comparable 
to the cathedral of Florence^ or to that of Milan, 
and that few in internal beauty surpassed or even 
equalled that of St. Georgia at Venice, of Sta. Gius- 
tina at Padua, or of the abbey church of Chiara- 
valte. * ■ 

The pillared portico was a peculiar feature of 
Roman magnificence, nor does Italy at present 
exhibit any thing of the kind, excepting the grand 
colonnade of the Vatican, forming the most extei;i- 
sive scene of architectural beauty in the world. In 
arcaded porticos Italy is still rich, and Vicenza and 
Bologna present in their celebrated galleries a length 
of arches not probably surpassed in ancient times. 

Amphitheatres were of Roman inventimi, and 
when of great magnitude and of solid stone were 
most stupendous edifices. But of these the num- 
ber was very small, and it may be doubted whether 
in all Italy there were more than three or four of 
the kind, two of which were in Rome, and one at 
Verona. Most, if not all the others were either of 
wood, like that of Placentia, which was burnt in 
the contest between Vespasian and Vitellius, or of 
brick like that of Puteoli, and numberless others 
unnecessary to mention."^ 



* I am aware that several learned authors are of opinion. 
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The obiervation on the small number of mag- ' 
nificent amphitheatres may be applied with some^ 
restriction to theatres^ many of which were of 
little size, and of very common materials, and 
contributed no more to the ornament of the country* 
than modem edifices of the same description.* 
The same may be said of circuses and baths, par-- 
ticularly the latter, which, with very few excep- 
tions, were in pirovincial towns buiidings of more 
convenience than magnificence. But to compen-. 
sate the defect, if there exist any in this respect. 
Modem Italy possesses other edifices perhaps of 
equal beauty, and undoubtedly of greater utility, 
and of far saperior interest. I allude to her abbies 
and to her hospitals. The former lift their vene- 
rable towers amidlst her forests and her solitudes, 
sometimes replace the temples that crowned the 
pinnacles of her mountains^ and open in the lone- 
liness of the desert scenes of architecture, of literary 
opulence, and of religious pomp, which, contrasted 



that the upper story only of the amphitheatre of Placentia 
was of wood^ and that the same may be said of other similar 
edifices supposed to be built of the same materials. But the 
destruction] of so large an edifice can scarce be represented 
by an historian §o accurate as Tacitus (Tacit. Hist. ii. 21) as 
the conflagration of the whole ; while> on the other hand« it 
is difficult to conceive how the appellation pulcherrimum 
opuM can be applied to a wooden pile. On the whole> as it 
was consumed by fire we must conclude that it<was of wood. 
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with the latage ibstores of astons arardnd^ seem 
afanoft to border mi tbe woniett of eoKhaatinDt*!' 
The latter endrcle her oMes widi Imes of ptiaon, 
superior in me and decorations to the nutBitoa irf* 
their MirereigBS, and eiopand halU, libraries^ fwmf- 
tains, and gaitiens for the reception, not of an kUe 
popnlace, nor of parasites and bnflbons, nor o( 
actors and dedaim^s, bat of the sidt and the snf^ 
ftiring, of die ignorant and the ibriom^ of all diat 
feei misery atid want relief! If, to these edifices 



* Tbe site of the teimple of Jupiter Latiaris^ on the 
pinnsde of the Alban Mounts is now occupied by a convent 
of Camaldolese monks, and the Parent Abbey of the Bene- 
dictin Ordet rises on the ruins of a temple t>f Apollo ivhicb 
downed tbe pinnacle of Mouflt CassinuM^ The reader y/fnXk 
leccUect other instances. 

Some writers of more prejudice thsn refieetimi, repfes^ 
these, and till similar establishSKcnts^ as Mots, d«flMaihto» 
defeels, ^. but as loi^ as paialing, scalptare and ajfchi- 
tecture are held in repute ; as long as ag^cnlture and litera- 
ture are considered as advantages; and as long aS the know- 
ledge of Christianity is looked upon as a blessing 3 so long 
the great abbies will be ranked among the ornaments of 
Modem Italy. But, in the opinion of the authors mentioisd 
Aofe, the ergBstuki of antiquity, which may perhaps have 
sMnetimes oocapied the same solitary recesses, and were- the 
prisons of the slaves who cultivated the land, and now and 
then atoo of freemen aeiaed by the lawless landlM^ders on 
the high road, and enslaved for life^ these erga$iula 
possiMy tie more ornamental* 
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we maperaM ccAleges^ seminaries^ and literary es*. 
tabUslmieDta, all institutions nnknowa to antiquity, 
and almost all of considerable magnitude and splen. 
dor^ spread at present over the face of the country 
in every direction, and embellishing in a greater 
or less degree every town from Susa to Rheggidy 
we may perhaps no longer hesitate to all6w. to 
Mcid^n. Italy the praise even of superior embel-* 
lishibent. But, when with these edifices we con«^ 
nect th6 object for which they are erected, and the 
moral effects which they are intended to produce ; 
when we contemplate the consequent propagation 
of religion and decency; of literature and humanity^ 
the prospect still brightens upon us, and Modem 
Italy rises before us encircled with a lustre; that 
eclipses all the glories even of the Augustan age. 

Such, was the state of Italy during the latter 
period pf the eighteenth century, populous and 
cultivated, covered with the works of art and with 
the monuments of glory; Dot only independent 
but extending her sway over the neighboring 
coasts and islands ; not only united by the same 
language, (the most harmonious and the most j 

copious of modem dialects) but spreading that lan- 
guage with all itd treasures oVer all the wide- 
extended shores of the Mediterranean, But the 
French invasion darkened the prospect, and cloud- 
ed all this scene of glory. Since this disastrous 

vol. IV. A A ■ 
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event erery y^ar has visited Italy widi same wi^ 
ditional curse ki ita train, and has sw^ awaiy id 
its fBglit some monttment of her former fiune^ 
aome remnant of her late prosperity. Her cities 
have hem phindered ; her urns dragged uway to 
bleed in the cansTe of their oppressors ; her ek^KicdH 
hjive been shppressed ; her cultivation discottmgedt 
the morals of hefr yonrti tainted, misery has thw 
been entailed upon iVitnre generations ; and all the 
curses of miKtafy despotism have been inflietMl 
UpOto her in all their aggravation. Of these cnrsCtt 
the greatest and most destructive is the loss of her 
independence ; Italy now, for the first time in the 
long annals of her most eventful history^ is num- 
bered among the provinces of a foreign empire. 
Rome, the Princess ifprctcinces is become tributary i 
the Metropolis of Christendom is degraded into 
tbe handmaid of Paris. Hie Roman Emperor^ 
&at majestic phantom that termin^ed with be^ 
coming dignity the grand pyramid of the Europcjan 
republic, has descended from his throne, and tamely 
resigned the crown and the sceptre of the Csesars 
to a Gallic usurper.* Yet this pusillanimous 



^'Tbe Roman has thus subsided iii tbe Frendi £in|itre^ 
.and Napoleon affects to reign the founder of a new monarchy^ 
and the rivfd, not the successor of the Cassars. This attempt 
to make France the seat of empire is the second on record. ' 
The first was made during the distractions that accompanied 
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priMe^ .vbai he 'gikte op a.fitb.:wiyfeh.hjw^tb^^ 
,tbQ a«9ibitioB of the vwf^t »eAik^ mwjt h^olQifif 

tboiroyal idjQfUtiw of Eus^pe, bsid taori) If^if^ 

under bis .copfm^nd tban wtm 9ib€wbled w4^ 

botiii (IJi^airfaiHl.P^iPpey to diipi)t^>tbp 9lftpM^. «f 

tbe«M^orld:i» itb^l^aiw of P«r«ti(jw[.i But^ if <Bpime 

JbM40 btesb far tbe pwUlqwii4ty'<>f im J^jtWHTj 

sb^^mif jwtly glovy ia the fi]$Di«iia of iber P<o<iit)^ 

mdtatfcnowlodge in Pios VIL tb/ci QiicQiiqueijftbt^ 

.boaI of ber aaoient beroea* Wbifer all tbie otjjter 

sov^eigns of the ccmtioeBt bowed! iR» flPJlQ^t^^b- 

mission to the will of the victor^ and resigoed 

:i)t««teiied prpriotQes aod dM«ms,:ltt bM Wi4, the 

.hiiml^ Pootif ^one bad tbe;i9>!ir^gia tQ:§^^ 

ioid^mdeac^ . to . repel indigQatitly the p)^ei|^()d 

ao5rereigiity of tl^ Fi^encb defc^iot, aod to <f^e^ 

wjlh €»iitQ]iijptiiQ»B djisdain both hid daimawddrb^ 

loconcussa ttaeos > dubio Testigin lautiliiii 

How long this subjugation of Italy may last, 
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tl^e contest between Vespasian and Vitellius. Thougb sue- 
eesfiful,at first, it soon terminated in dii^ace and discorafi* 
tare* and the empire of the Gauls vanished before the genius 
of Rome.--- Taci^ Hist, iv. It is to be wished^ for the sake 
ef the human race at large, that this second attempt at'uni- 
'^r^Mil d0AiiiiD9 iMy ioeet Willi the (N^ 
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it is not for bnmaH'foiiesight to determii^ ; bot^we 
mfay wkhoiit rashne^ venture to assert, that as 
l<lng as the population and the resources oT Italy 
are aiineKed to the destinies of France, so loiilg 
'Fntdce must be tiitiinphant. A* peace that cofi- 
si^s the garden of Europe to the tranquil sove- 
fcfignty of that overgrown and most reitless Power, 
^consigns the Cbntinent over to hopeless slavery.; 
^and of a peace that brings sud) a dfa'e disaster' with 
it, it may justly be asserted that it will be more 
penAcious in its consequences than the longest and 
most destructive warfare. 

• • • • ^ 

' t^e islands may flatter themselves iti vain with 
the- advantages of their situation ; a population of 
sixty millions, active, warlike, and intelligent,, with 
all the ports and all the forests of the Continent at 
^tbeir oominand, with incveasing ^cperience on tlirir 
side, and with the skill and the valor of trant- 
atlantic mariners in their favcHr^ must at length 
prevail; and wrest the trident even from the mighty 
hand of Great Bi'itain. 

When we contemplate the page of history, and 
see how intimately happiness seenis connected 
with misfortune, and how closely glory "is fol- 
lowed by disaster ; when we observe the prosperity 
of a, country suddenly checked by invasion^ the 
most civili:9ed regii^s opened as if by the hand of 
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Ptovidence to a horde of barbarians, and all the 
£iir prospect ef peace and felicity bfausted in the 
Yerf moment of expansion, we are tempted to in- 
dulge a sentim^it of despondency, and monm over 
the destiny of our Species. ,But the philosopher 
who admires the wisdom and the goodness of the 
Divine Being stamped on the face of nature, and 
reads them still more forcibly expressed in -the 
Volume of inspiration, will ascribe to design that 
which folly might attribute to chance; he will dis<^ 
Cpi^er in tibe histories of nations, as m the liv«S' oC 
individuals, the prudent discipline of a fathert 
inuring his sons to patience and to exertion; re* 
pressing their petulance by timely chastisements ; 
encoun^ng their efforts by .occasional success; 
oalling forth their powers by disasters and disap--* 
poifvtments ; allowing the mind seasons of pence 
. and prosperity to mature its talents; and, when it. 
h^fr attained the highest point of perfection allotted 
^ human endowment in this sta^e of trial, phwg- 
iag t^e siqena, and. by new combinations of nations, 
and of languages, calling forth: the energies of 
other generations ; and thus keeping the human ' 
tieart and intellect in constant play and' uninter- 
mpted progress towards improvement 
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On the Pope, the Roman Court, Cardinals, S^c. 

The subject of the following pages, though not 
strictly speaking included in the plan of a Classical 
Tonr, is yet intimately connected widi the destinies 
of Rome. For the former reason I have omitted 
ilhese observations in the body of the woik ; and 
for the second, I thhik it necessary to insert diem 
here; especially as many of my readers, thongb 
they may have heard much of the names, yet may 
possibly be very superficially acquainted with die 
things themselves. ' Such therefore as may hav6 
any curiosity to satisfy, or any wish to acquire' 
more information on the subject, will* perhaps 
peruse the following pages with some interest 

The person of the Pope may be considered in 
two very different capacities, as temporal sovereign 
of the Roman territory, and as chief Pastor of the 
Catholic Church. The confusion of these charac- 
ters has produced much scandal in past ages, and 
in more modem times^ has occasioned much mis- 
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representation a&d not a iittle opptessioja. To 
dn^w tb<s line tlierefore, and to euiabie the reader 
to <fi6criminatte the right9 aiuiexed to these differ-? 
ent chamcters, m^y be Considered not only as ne^ 
cessary iu ^ didcon|-se which treats of the Roman 
Court, bnt as a debt due to the cause of truth and 
benevolence. That such a combination of spiritual 
and temporal ppwer may occasion a mutual re^ 
action on each other, and that it has had that effect 

4 

not unfrequeptfy, must be admitted: whether it 
ipay not on that Vfery accoumt be, in some degree^ 
miscbieyous, is a question which we are not her^ 
called uppp to discuss^ especially as this union 
formfi no part of Christian or Catholic discipline ; 
and however decorous or advantageous the ind&* 
pendence of the 6rst Pastor be supposed, yet it is 
fx^nfe$si^dly no necessary appendage of bif spiritual 
jurisdiction* I shall treat of the spiritual character 
^rst, M jdiat is the essential and distinguishing 
pnyUi^CP claimed by the Roman See, and then 
speak 9f the temporal power which it has acquired 
in the lapse of ages. 

Now, in order to give the Protestant reader a 
clear and precise idea of the rights which every 
Catholic considers as inherent in the. Roman See^ 
or to speak more correctly, in the successor of St. 
Peter, it will be necessary to observe, that the 
Pope is Bishop of Rome> Metropolitan and Pri^ 
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mate of Italy^ of Sicily, aod of MacedJooia, &c; 
and Ptttriarch of the West ; that in each of these 
capacities he enjoys the same i»ivileges and the 
same authority as are enjoyed by other Bishops, 
Metropolitans, Primates, and Patriarchs in their 
respective dioceses and districts ; that his authority 
like theirs, is confined within certain limits marked 
out by ancient cnstom, and by the canons ; and 
that like theirs also, it may be modified or sus- 
pended, by the Church at large. I shall only add^ 
that as Patriarch of the West, the Pope enjoys a 
pre-eminence elevated enough to satisfy the wishes 
of tlie most ambitious prelate, as by it he ranks 
befoi*e all western ecclesiastics, and takes place 
and precedency on all public occasions. 

But the Roman Pontiff claims honours still 
more distinguished, and as successor of St. Peter 
is acknowledged by the Catholic Church to sit as 
its first Pastor by divine institution. As il: is not 
my intention to exhibit either proofs or objections, 
but merely to state an article of belief, I shall as 
the best and most satisfactory method give it in 
the words of a general council."* 

** Item; definimus Sanctam Apostolicam Sedemet Roman* 
am Pontificem inuoiversum orbem tenerePrimatum^etipenm 



• General Council of Florence. 
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i^ootiSom Romanum S«eee$9orem esse-beati Petri/Principii 

Ap9^t^u|i|,^ v«ram Christ A^carium, totiusqtse £ccl<0^ 
Caput^ et omniaui Christianorum Patrem et Doctfirem exis- 
tere 5 et ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, regendi, ac giibernaiid^ 
tiniversAlem ecclesiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo'plenam 
)>ot^tat6)xi tradttdm ^sse, quemadmodnm etiam in gestis 
<£eu}|fieiiicorfiin coaciliorum et in eacris eanonibus . c^/atine^- 
tur. Renpvaates iosuper ordinenx tfaditnm in canonibus 
caeterorum venerabilium Patriarcharum 5 utPatriarcba-Con^ 
stantinopolitanus secundus sit post saoctissimum Ropi^num 
Pontlficum^ tertius vero Alexandrinu6> quartus autem Antio* 
chenus^ et quintus Hierosolymitanus 5 salvis videlicet pxivi- 
li^tsookBibiiset juribus eorum.*' 

According to this canon the Pope enjoys, by the 
institution of Christ, the primacy of honor and 
jurisdiction over the whole Christian Church, and 
to refuse it to him would be deemed an act of re- 
beUion.* But no authority has yet determined, 
and it seenois indeed very difficult to fix, the precise 
fights and prerogatives which are conferred by this 
primacy, and are so inseparably annexed to it, that 
to oppose their exercise or to deny their existence 
would be either schism or heresy. Suffice it to 
say, that the greater part of the powers exercised 
by the Popes, and especially those acts which have 
been considered as the most offensive in themr 
selves as well as galling to other bishops, are al- 



^ • See on this subject^ Diviws Jidei Andtym^ &c. by Hoi- 
den^ a pious and learned divine of the Sorbonne, 
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WmmcI to be of Imiian iiMliUitiuiL Is fiwt, Ak 
ot^ect of die canon above-mentioned, as also of 
the article corresponding with it in the creed of 
IV« seems to have been solely to ascertain the 
of a dmtiehf appointed Superior in tlie 
Chnrch, leaving m the interim Ae mode 
of exercising his prerogative to the canons and the 
discipline of the same Churchy to be enlarged or 
restrained as its exigencies may require. 

Bnt thongb no temporal advantages are ovigt- 
nally^ or by its institntiony annexed to it, yet it is 
/svident that such an elevated dignity mnst nata- 
rally inspire reverence, and conseqnendy acqnire 
weight and consideration. Ii^nence, at least in a 
certain degree, mnst accompany such considera* 
tion, and give the spiritual pastor no small degree 
of worldly importance. We accordingly find, tba( 
even in the very commencement of Qiristianity 
the Bishop of Rome had become a coniqiiraons 
personage, so far as to attract the attention of the 
Emperors, and sometmes, if the expression of an 
ancient writer be not a rhetorical exaggeration, to 
awaken their jealousy. 

When the Emperors embraced Christianity, 
it may easily be imagined, that the successor of St. 
Peter acquired an increase of temporal weight and 
dignity : and it has been observed, that the Pagan 
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fajstomnv speak widi'some aspeiitjr of4be sj^tiior 
offals vetbnie and of the delicaey of Us table. Tbis 
splendor can excite no aiStofHsbHient. The first 
pastor of the religion of tbeEttiperors mi^t jmdy 
be ranked among the gieat digtiitaries of the em* 
pirs ; he had free access to the person of the sore- 
reign, and was by him treated with filial revereilee: 
his palace a)id his table were freqnented by the 
first officers d^ the state, and to support his dignity 
in their company might, perhaps justly, be con- 
sidered as one of the dnties of his station* We 
cannot suspect the Popes df that period, snch as 
St. Sylvester, St. Damasus, Crelasius, Leo the 
Great, &o. of such eontetriptible vices as ekher 
luxury or ostentation ; simple and disinterested all 
trough life, they could not be supposed to resign 
their habitual virtues in their old age, and to com- 
mence a caveer of folly when seated in the chair 
of St Peter. Bat they knew human nature, and 
very prodeiltly adapted their exterior to that class^ 
of soeiety which ^ey were destined to instruct 

But besides the consideration inseparable from 
die office itself, another source of temporal great- 
ness may be found in the extensive possessions of 
land, and in the great riches in plate, of the Roman 
Church itsdf. These riches were considerable, 
even under the Pkgan Emperors and during the 
persecution^^ as we rtay presume from various 
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piksaag^^ io \aQcieiJLt authors^^ and ihey were not 
alitde increased by. the liberal donations of tfa» 
Christian princes^ and particularly of Constontihe 
the Great, The invasion of the bart^irians, with* 
out.dqnbt^ might occasionally lower the produce 
of these lands^ and their rapacity might lessen the 
quantity of plate ; yet not in the same proportion 
in which it ujQfected the lands and the properties of 
thie laity/ as great respect was in general shewn to 
the tombs of the Apostles, and to the sanctuaries' 
of St. Peter^ St. Paul, and St. John Lateran.. So 
far, indeed, was this veneration someitimes carried 
by these invaders^ that the fierce Genseric himself 
not only spared the great Basilicae, bj^t :during all* 
Ae horrors of a week's plunder, respected tlie 
pertons and the property placed within their pre- 
cincts. Ijlence the Roman Church, after repeated 
invasions, after the establishment and tjbe reigns of 
a race of barbarian monarchs, and ev^n alter the 
destructive vicissitudes of the Gothic war, .whiph 
gavjB the last blow to the prosperity and tathc 
fortunes of Italy, still retained extensive posses- 
sions, not in Italy only, but in Sicily and other 
more distant provinces. This fact wc Ijearn from 
the epistles of Gregory the Great, who employedr 
the vast income, of which he was the administrator. 



f Prud. Lib. Uspt rfsfoi^wv. 2. D. S. Laurentio. 
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in fiipporting^ many illustrious fdmffiw redtrced to 
jmh^ify, aod in relieviAg the distress of* the people 
laboring under the accuiwolated pressure of t^ar, of 
ittniioe, and yof pfastiienoei When such richA* are 
so employedyit is nbrnMsder tha(t the public shoukl- 
look with ' reverence and affection to the faaind 
thai dkpenses them^ and be disposed to trai^fer 
their allegianee from a sovereign remote, weak, 
and indi&rent^ to their Pastor, who relieved -lliem 
by his generosity, directed them by his prudence, 
and protected them by his talents and by his au- 
thority; Such was the part which^ Gregory acted 
.during his pontificate. ' He was by birth a Roman 
patrician, and took ai. deep interest in the misforr 
tunes of his country ; he was placed by bis rank 
and education on a level with the greatest characters 
jof the age, and had been early employed in the 
management of 'public affairs ; he had thus acquired 
the address of a courtier with the experience of a 
statesman : when raised to the pontificate he found 
ifi the disastrous state of Rome and Italy, sufBcient 
opportunities of displaying these talents to the 
best advantage, and for the noblest object ; and by 
them he saved his country from the intrigues of 
.the imperial court, from the weakness and the 
wickedness of the Exarchs, and from the fury of 
the ^Longobardif then a recent and most savage 
horde of invaders. 

From this period, though the Greek Emperors 
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nem^llie nominal^ yet die l^opes faecaane ttui fwl 
and effeedre severeigiia of Rome ; and^ attariieddv 
it as they geoefally wene by fairdi, and always by 
nesideiice, dofty, and interest^ they jmimatad! it» 
wdfare with utiabiAiiTg and oftentimes, raoowiM 
«flbrts. Upon the merit of these aendeeir tfaurt^ 
fope^ «nd the Toluntasy wbmiwion of an adbinn^ 
and grateini flock rests the original and bleat 
elakn wliieh' die Roiliaiti Fbntift possess to 'dm 
temp€Mi sovereignty; But thongh diis abve- 
rdgnty was enjoyed^ naany years lapsed fa«fereiit 
was avowed, on the side of the Ponttfi^ or admk>- 
ted on that of the Emperor^ and many more a;^ 
bdbre it was fully and finally estaUi^d on a 
aolid and nnshaken basis. 

The German Caesars ccmtinned long to assert 
their snpreme dominion over the metropolis aa 
the Capital of their empire ; the Roman barons, a 
y>rond and ferocions aristocracy, often defied die 
andiority of dieir weak Pontiffs ; and the Romaii 
people kself, though willing to submit to die conn^ 
cils of a father, frequently rebelled agakist the ot^ 
ders of a prince. It will not appear singnlar^ thai 
these rebellions; or to speak more fairly, these acta 
of opposition to the temporal dominion of the 
Popes were never more frequent than during the 
reigns of those Pontiffs, whose diameters w^re 
the most daring, and whose claims were the most 
lofty. In fact, from tiie tendi centory, when the 
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PopeB began to degenerate from the piety of ifacb 
prndeosftKHB^'*!* and to Bactifice their' spiritiml^-dMi^ 
vacter 4o' dicn- itempomt. interests; Borne faeoaae 
du& tfasatare of insnn^eetiDiiy Mrkr&re, and iatcijgiter 
aad oefBtinaied ao wtdx iwioaa iatenrah of tratir* 
qotffi^ iK^eaaioiied by Ae inteiivehii^ reigna ie€ 
Biilder Pintars) till lihe atxtewthr oentory^ wheii^ 
tbey resumed the virtues of their early prede«< 
«eaaors^ and by them regained the TeneratiOB waA 
tiiesfieetioii oi their flodis. Sisee that periddidM 
Pope has reigned Partor and Prince^ an ^l^ect at 
qooe of the retiereace and> of the sdiegiaiice ^f the 
Roioan people, .eldam lOacmed by foreign ««». 
iion^ or insulied by domestic insurrecfeion : de* 
TOted to the duties of hds pro&ssaon^ the patraer 
of the arts, the common .&ther of Christendom, 
and the example and tlte. oracle of the Catholic 
ffierarcby • 



But thou^^ the Pope is both Bishf>p and 
Prince, yet his titles, dress, eqiupage, and the 
whole ceremonial of his court, are adapted to the 
first of these characters. He is styled Holiness, 



'* This fact will not be contested by the most zealous 
partisan of the papal prerogative J if it should be, the au- 
thor need only appeal to Baronius, who, speaking of the 
tenth century, observes — PanHfiees Ronianog a veterum pietate 
4egentfauep etfrmeife$4iBeuli san^iiateJhnHsse. 
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Ae Holy Faftber, ami sometimes in bistdiy the 
Sovereign Pontiff; bnt the former ftjlpdlatioiis, ar 
more appropriate to his duties and fimctions, are: 
exclusively used in his owii conrt* His robes are 
the same as those of a bishop in' pontaficals^ (ex-. 
cepting the stole and the color^ whidi is white not* 
pnr|))e.) His vestments -when he officiates iir 
chnrch as well as. his mitre do not differ from^ 
those of oliier prelates. The tiara seems origin* 
nally to have he&t an .ordiiiary mitre^ radi as is 
still worn by the Gredc 'Patriarchs. Hie three 
circlets, which have raised it into a triple crowiiy 
were' added at diflerent periods,' and it is said^ for 
different mystic reascMis* The first or lowest seems* 
to have been originally a mere border, gradoallf 
oiriched with gold and diamonds. The second 
was the invention of Boniikce VIII. about the 
year 1 300 ; and to complete the mysterious deco- 
ration, the third was superadded about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The use of the tiara 
is confined to certain extraordinary occasions, as 
in most great ceremonies the Pope uses the com- 
mon episcopal mitre. 

Whenever he appears in public, or is ap- 
proached even in private, his person is encircled 
with reverence and with majesty. In public, a 
large silver cross raised on high is carried before 
him, as a sacred banner^ the church bells rmg a& 
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he passes, and all .kned in his sight. When he 
officiftteft ^ the patiiaTcbid Basilicv htt is earned 
from his apartments in the adjoining palace to the 
chnrch in a chair of state ; though in the chancel 
his throne is merely an ancient episcopal chair, 
raised only a few steps above the seats of the car* 
dinals or clergy . In private, as 1^ pontifical pakces 
are vast and magnificent, there are perhaps more 
apartments to be traversed, and greater appear- 
ances of splendor in the approach to his person, 
than in an introduction to any. other sovereign. 
In lus antiehamber, a prelate in fhll robes is 
always in waiting, and when the bell rings, the door 
of the pontifical apartment opens, and the Pope 
is seen in a chair of state with a little table before 
him. The person presented kneels once at the 
threshold,^ again in the middle of the room, and 
lastly, at the feet of the PontiflT, who, according to 
drcnmstances, allows him to kiss the cross em- 
broidered on his shoes, oi; presents his hand to 
raise him. The Pontiff then converses with him 
a short time, and dismisses him with some slight 
present of beads, or metals, as a memorial. The 
ceremony of genuflection is again repeated, and 
the doors close^* 



* Some Protestants hai« olgected to this ceremony, 
which, after aU, is only a mafk of respect formerly paid to 
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The pomp wbieh environs the BoBtiff in pdb- 
lic^ and attracts the attention so forcibly, may per- 



ft 

every bishop^* and still kept up in a court tenacious of its 
ancient observances. It is said, that Horace Walpole, when 
presented to Benedict XIV. stood for some time in a posture 
of hesitation^ when the Pope, who was remarkable for 
cheerfulness and humor, exclaimed, '* Kneel down, my s(mg 
receive the blessing of an old man; it will do you no harmT* 
upon which the young; traveller instantly fell on his knees, 
and was so much pleased with the eOnyersation and liveliness 
of Benedict, that he took every occasion of waiting upon 
him> and testifying his respect during his stay at Rome. In 
truth, English gentlemen have always been received by the 
Popes with peculiar kindness and condescension, and eveiy 
indulgence is shewn to their opinions, or, as the Romans 
must term them, their prejudices and even to their caprices. 

The custom of being carried in a chair of state has also 
given offence, and is certainly not very conformable to the 
modern practice even of courts, however it is another rem* 
nant of ancient manners, a mode of conveyance (less lux- 
urious indeed) copied from the leetica, so much in use among 
the Romans. :• In the earlier ages, the custom of the Popes 
as of othei bishops was to pass from the sacristy through 
the churdb on foot*, leaning on two priests, and thus advance 
to the altar; a custom more conformable to Christian 
humility, and to the simplicity not only of ancient but of 
modern times. In fact, in all the ceremonial of the Roman 
Church and Court, the only parts liable to misrepresentation 

* 

* Fleury Moetin des Chretiens xxxii. ad finieaw 
i Ordo ftoa. Primtis et Secund. Murateri, 
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traps appear to many a glorious and eaviaUe dis^ 
tinction ; but there are few^ I believe, who would 
not^ if accompanied by it in all the details of or«* 
diuary life, feel it an intolerable l)urthen. Other 
sovereigns have their hours of relaxation; they 
act their part in public, and then throw off their 
robes, and mix in the domestic circle with their 
family or their confidants. The Pope has no hours 
of relaxation ; always encumbered with the same 
robes, surrounded by the same attendants, and 
confined within the magic circle of etiquette^ he 
labors for ever under the weight of his dignity^ 
and may, if inflnenced by ordinary feelings^- often 
sigh for the leisure and the insignificance of the 
college or the cloister. A morning of business 
and application closes with a solitary meal; a 
walk in the gardens of the Qmrinal or the Vati^ 
can,' a visit to a (Church or an hospital, are his 
only exercises* Devotion and business^ the duties 
of the Pontiff and of the Prince, ^sijccessively oc- 
cupy his hours,, and leave no vacant interval for 
the indulgence of the taste, or for the arrangement 
of the affairs of the individual. What honors can 



or censure, are certain additions of later times, when, in 
religious pomps and court pageants, in dress and in style, all 
was inflated and cumbersome. The rule of reform is easy 
and obvious ; to prune off the excrescences of barbarous 
ages, and to restore the simple forms of antiquity. 

BBS 
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compeniate for a life of such reitramt aad con^ 
finementl 

^ I have said a solitary meal, for the Pope new 
dines in company ; so that to him a repast is no 
recreation; it is consequently short and frogal. 
Sixtus Quintns is reported to have confined the 
expences of his table to abont sixpence. Innocent 
XL did not exceed half-a-crown ; and the present 
Pontiff, considering the different yjiJuation of 
money, equals them both in frugality, as his table 
pever exceeds five shillings a day« These unsocial 
repasts may have their utility in removing all 
temptations to luxurious indulgence, and all op* 
portnnities of ungnarded conversation ; two evils 
to which convivial entertainments are confessedly 
liable. Yet, when we consider on the one side 
the sobriety and the reserve of the Italians^ 
particularly when in conspicuous situations, and 
on the other the number of men of talents and in* 
formation that are to be found at all times in the 
Roman court, and in the college of cardinals, we 
feel ourselves disposed to condemn an etiquette 
which deprives the Pontiff of such conversation as 
might not only afford a rational amusement, but 
oftentimes be made the vehicle of useful hints and 
suggestions. Another advantage might result 
from a freer communication ; the smiles of great- 
ness call forth genius; admission to the table ^ 
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the PontifF .might revive that ardor for literary 
glory, which distinguished the era of Leo X. and 
might again perhaps fill Rome with Orators, 
Foets, and Philosophers. And though we applaud 
the exclasion of buffoons and pantomimes, and the 
suppression of shews and pageantry, yet we may 
be allowed to wis^ that the halls of the Vatican 
i^in resounded with the voice of the orator, and' 
with the lyre of the poet ; with the approbation of 
dfee Court, and with the plaudits of the multitude/ 
Btat can Rxmie flatter herself with the hopei of ^ 
^tmi Augustan age ? 

On the whole, the person and conduct of the 
Pope, whether in public or in private, are under * 
perpetual restraint and constant inspection. The 
least deviation from strict propriety or eten from 
cQfltomary forms, would be immediately noticed, 
jiublished, and censured in pasquinades. Leo X. 
loved shooting, and by the change of dress neces- 
sary for that amusement, gave scandal. Clement 
XIV. {GanganeUi) was advised by his physicians 
to ride ; he rode in the neighborhood ofhis Alban 
VUhy and it is said, offended the people of the 
country not a little by that supposed levity. Be^ 
nedict XFV. wished to see the interior arrange- 
flient of a new theatre, and visited it before it was 
opened to the public; the next morning an in- 
scription appeared over tbe door by which he had 
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entered^ Porta Santa ; plenary indulgence to all who 
enter.. These anecdotes suffice to shew the joyless 
uniformity of the papal court, as well as the strict 
decorum that pervades every department imme- 
diately connected with the person of the Pontiff. ' 

Some centuries ago the Popes considered 
diemselves authorised, 'by their temporal sove- 
reignty, to give the same exhibitions and tourna- 
ments, and to display the same scenes of festivity 
and magnificence in the Vatican, as were beheld 
at the courts and in the palaces of other princes ; 
nor did such ill-placed pageants seem at that pe- 
riod to have excited surprise or censure. But the 
influence of the Council of Trent, though its direct 
interference was indignantly repelled, reached the 
recesses of the pontifical palace, and the general 
rigor of discipline established by it, ascended from 
the members to the head, and at length pervaded 
the whole body. Hence the austere features of 
the papal court, and the monastic silence that 
reigns through the vast apartments of die Vatican 
and of the Quirinal palaces ; and hence also the 
solitary repasts and the perpetual abstemiousness 
of the Pontiff's table, 

I mean not, however, to insinuate that the 
private virtues of the Popes themselves have no 
share in this system of frugality and decorusEty aa 
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tbat is by no means the truth. Temperance is a 
general virtue in Italy, and independent even of 
the national character, the Popes have long been 
remarkable for their personal abstemiousness. The 
present Pontiff in particular, inured to monastic 
discipline from his youth, and long accustomed to 
the plainest diet, owes, probably, the extreme tem- 
perance by which he is distinguished, to habit as 
much as to principle, and can feel little inclination 
to exchange his slight and wholesome repasts for 
the pleasures of a luxurious table. But, to what*- 
ever cause it may be attributed, this truly episco* 
pal spirit and appearance are edifying, and must 
extort the applause of every traveller, who, how- 
ever unwilling he may be to tttknowledge the 
Pontiff as the first Pastor of the Christian Churchy 
must confess, that- his mode of living and appear- 
ance are not unworthy of that sacred character^ 

To speak of the prerogative of the Pontiff as 
a sovereign is scarcely necessary, as it is known to 
be uncontroled by any legal or constitutional au* 
thority ; a despotism, which, though mildly exer- 
cised, is diametrically opposite both to the interests 
of the people and to the personal happiness of the 
prince himself. The mischiefs that result from 
thence to the former are obvious ; while the latter^ 
if alive to sentimaits of religion and of moral obli- 
gation as the modern sovereigns^ of Rome most 
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uoqneitioiiably be, cannot but tremble uader the 
weighty of a. responsibility so awfiil thns confined 
to bis own bosom. To share it with the best and 
wisest members of the State is safe, and wonld at 
the same time be so glorious, that we should be 
tempted to wonder that the experiment had never 
been tried, if every page in history did not prove 
how sweet despotic sway ia to the vi|:iated palate 
of Sovereigns. But, if ever any monarch l^id 
either an opportunity or an inducmient to realise 
the generous plan formed by Serviua TulUus of 
giving liberty and a constitution to his people, the 
Popes, we should imagine, could have wanted 
neither. 

In the middle ages when even Rome itself was 
infected with the barbarism and the licentiousness 
of the times, the Romans may perhaps have been 
incapable of governing themselves with prudence 
and consistency. The Barons were perhaps too 
powerful, the people too ignorant, to bear, or to 
appreciate the blessings of equal laws and of repre* 
sentative administration. (I have said perhaps^ 
because experience has long since proved that the 
best instrument of civilization is liberty.) But 
purely this objection is not applicable to the Romans 
of the present age whether nobles or plebeians; 
the former, are calm and stately ; the latter, serious 
and reasonable ; forming a nation well calciil|||;e4 
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tb exefciae the rights and to display the enei^ea 
of a free people. The cardinals and the first 
patricians would constitute a wise and illustrious 
senate^ and the people might exercise their powers 
hy a representative body, the materials of which 
may be discovered in every street in Rome^ and 
in every town and almost vUlage in its dependent 
provinces. The Fbntiff, a prince without passions^ 
without any int^est but that of his^people, witb-* 
oat any allurement to vice, and any bias to injus- 
tioe, tBiust surely be a fit head to such a political 
body, and calculated to preside over itwith dig^^e 
mty and eflfect. Thus the Senatus Populusqae lU^ 
manusj now an empty name, would again become 
a mighty body ; the rich, and beautiful territory 
ladder its sway would again tean with population ; 
its influence or its power might once more unite 
Italy in one solid mass, and direat its energies in 
union with Great Britain, its natural ally, against 
the common enemy of Italy, of Great Britain, and 
of mankind. 

But to turn from visions too prosperous to be 
realized, we shall proceed to the College of Car- 
dinals, the real senate of modem Rome, and the 
council of the Pontiff. ^ The title of cardinal was 
originally given to the parochial clergy df Rome : 
it. seems to have been taken firom the imperial 
court, where, in the time of Tiieodosius, ihe prin- 
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cipd officers of the state had that appeUation ad- 
ded as a distinction to their respective dignities. 
The nnmber of titles, or chnrches which gave a 
title to this dignity, is seventy-two^ including the 
six saburban bishoprics ; their principal and most 
hoBorable privilege is that of electing the Pope ; 
and it is easy to conceive that their dignity and 
importance increased with that of the Roman See 
itself, and that they shared alike its temporal and 
its spiritual pre-eminence. As they are the coun- 
sellorsi so they are the officers of the Pont^ and 
are thus entrusted with the management of the 
church at large and of the Roman State in par- 
ticular. 



\. 



In the middle ages, when the Roman Bishop 
seemed to engross to himself the government, 
both spiritual and tempoml, of Christendom, and 
acted at once with all the power and authority of 
Emperor and of Pontiff, the cardinalate became 
the next most conspicuous dignity, and rivalled, 
sometimes eclipsed the splendor of royalty itself* 

Ev«Q after the plenitude of papal power had 
been retrenched, and the reformation had with* 
drawn so many provinces from its dominion, the 
purple retained its lustre, and a cardinal still con- 
tihued to rank with princes .of the blood royal. 
This honor they possess ev^n. in our times, and in 
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spite of the revolotioii itself, lliey enjoy it in snch 
eonrts as are not immediately trnd^r French con* 
trol. Thus the college of Cardinals has made a 
conspicuous figure in Europe for the space of at 
least one thousand years. Hbe Roman Senate 
itself can scarce be said to have supported its fame 
and grandeur for so long a period ; in dignity, rank, 
talents, and majesty, the sacred College is worthy 
to succeed and to represent that august assemfcty. 

One of the advantaged, or rather the peddiar 
glory of this body, is that' it admits men of emi-^ 
nence in virtue, talents, or- rank, without any 
regard to country or nation ; thus paying a tribute 
to merit in opposition to local prejudices, and in- 
viting genius from every quarter of liie globe, to 
receive the: fadneirs, andat the same time to in-* 
creaseihe h»tr^ of the R«inan purple; Tbedassic 
writers of the age of Leo, while th^ bd^ield so 
nmny'djstlngnisfaed bhavacters collected in this as- 
sembly, and while they received so much en- 
couragement fmm its learned members, looked up 
to it with reverence and aflfeqtion, and joyfully ap* 
plied to it the tides and the appellations of the 
antient senate. It was with them the amplissimus 
co^Sf in^)€m et nttionis ara:— partus ammum gen-- 
Hum — OrbU terrarum candlrnn^ &c. Its members 
were the purpurati paires-^gentmm pahrom—^Urbis 
prineipeSy &c. It cannot therefore be a matter of 
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surprise that this dignity sfaoidd at ail times hire 
heea the object of eccksiastical ambition^ and been 
aceepted with joy by die sons even of the first 
moBBTchs in Europe* 

The cardmals are named by the Pope, though 
zJX ik» Cathcrfic Powers are allowed to recommaid 
a cerUun number. Some, hats are geiieFally kept 
in reserve in case oi any emergency^ so that the 
number is seldom full. The nomination is not 
«ften abused, and the honor so rarely mispldced, 
that the public has not been known to complain 
for a Ixig li^se of years.. 

The grand assembly of the eardiualk Asr called 
the Consistory^ whtve the Pontiff. pemdtB in 
person. Here liiey appear in att.thii splendor of 
the purple and form a most ipcyestte- senate, soeb 
as might almost justify the empbatJcid ezpressimi 
of the Greek Orator. But this assembly is not 
{Hrecisely a council^ as it seldom . disci^aes^ bat 
witnesses the ratification of measures previously 
weighed and adopted in the cabinet of the Pontiff* 
Here therefore public commuuieations are an<- 
nounced, foreign ambassadors received/ cardinals 
created, formal compliments made and answeitd^ 
in short, the exterior splendor of iovereignty ii 
displayed to the public eye* But the prine^ 
prerogative of a cardinal u aerdsed in the Cbn^ 
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dfty«> so cftUed because the members of die sacred* 
college are tfaaoi confined within tbe precincts of 
tlie great halls of the Vatican palace, where they 
remain immnred till they agr^ in the election of 
a Pontiff. The halls are divided into temporary- 
apartments; each cardmal has fom* small roomsy 
and two attendants called eonclavii^s. The Senator 
of Rome, the conservators, and the patriarcfas,^ 
archbishops, and bishops, dien in the city, gnaid^ 
the different enfarapees into the conclave, and pre»«' 
vent all commanicati(m« Hiese precautions ta 
exdnde all nndne influence and intrigne, from, 
snch an assembly, on snch an occasion, thoii|^ 
not always effectual, deserve applause. However^ 
&• dashing interests of the diffinroat courts an sa 
well poised, that even intrigue can do bnt Utde. 
^mischief; for if the cardinals attached to any 
• sovereign make particular efibrts in favor of any 
individual of the. same interest, they only awakea 
the jealousy and ronse the opposition of all the' 
other courts and parties. The choice generally^ 
&l]s on a catdinal totally unconnected with party, 
and therefore exceptionable to none, exempt from' 
glariog drfects, and ordinarily remarkable for 
some virtue or useful accomplishment, such as: 
learning, dignity, modefation, firmness. 

''■ It is not my iqtention to specify all the forms; 
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of etiquette observed^ or the ceremoniefl pimcdsed: 
dnrii^ the process, or at the eooefaisicMi ei the 
election ; tvro or three however I must notice for 
reasons whidi will appear sufficiaitlj obvious; 
one is the custom of putting the tickets containing 
the votes of the cardinals on the patina (or com-' 
munion plate) and then into the chahee: now^. 
however important these votes may be, and how*- 
ever intimate their connexion with the wel&re of 
the Chm-di, yet to apply to them the vases do* 
TOted iD a peculiar manner to the most awful in- 
stitations of religion, seems to pass beyond disie* 
fl^secty and almost to border on profanation. The 
next ceremony to which I h^ve alluded, is that- 
ddied the adoration of the Pope; it takes place 
ahnost immediatdy wStmt his election, when he i» 
placed in a chair on the altar of the Sixtine chapel, 
and there receives the homa^ of the cardinals i 
this ceremcmy is again repeated on the highaltaf 
of St. Peter*s. Now in this piece of pageantry, I 
object not to the word adoration; no one who 
knows Latin, or reflects upon the swse which It 
bears on this and on a thousand other occasions, 
Vfill cavil at it, though he may wish it otherwise 
applied. Nor do I find fault with the throne ; he 
who is at the same time both Pontiff and Prince 
has, from time and custom, perhaps a double title 
to such a distinction. But why should the altar 
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be made his footstod? the altar, the beauty of 
hoUnesSy the throne of the 'victim* lamby the mercy 
seat of the temple of Christianity ; why should the 
altar be converted into the footstool c^a mortal? 

I mean not, however^ while I cond^nn thia 
ceremony to extend the censnre to those who 
practise or who tolerate it. Besides the difficoh^ 
of aitmng an anciait rke (if this piece of pageantry 
deserre that epithet) the world is too well ac- 
qnainted with the virtues of the late Pontifia to 
snapect them of want of hnmility. To confiirm 
to an established custom, and to refer the honor to 
him whom they represent, the Prime ^ Pastws^ 
and the Master qf Apostles appears perhaps to than 
a greater act of humility thafii to excite surprise 
and perhaps to give offence, by an untimely and' 
unexpected resistance. Be the motives of toleift* 
tion however what they may, the practice is not 
edifying to any, it is offensive to most, and of con- 
seqoence, as producing some evil and no good^ it 
ought to be suppressed* 

Tbe last ceremony which I shall notice is tfa« 



* Hie su^ pascit populos fideles 
Carne> qui mundi scelus omne tollit 
Agnas^ et fosi pretiam cruoris 

Ipse propinat. Hym. Ded. 
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fallowing. As the new Pontiff advaBioes toward 
the high altar of St. FMer 8, the nMurter of the cere- 
iBonies kneeling b^re him, sets fire to a small 
qiftntkf of to w pkced on the topof agiHstafl^and 
as it blazes and vanishes in smoke, thns addresses 
the Pope, Sancte Pater ! sic transit gloria^ tmindi ! 
Vhfs ceremony is repeated tfarice. 4S«oh allnnonv 
tortile notlmi^ess of snbinnary gnmdear hate; 
%re at( bnbw, been Introdnosd mto the eeramcteiab 
of royal pageantry both in ancient and modem 
times ; nor is it mentioned here us a noTelty, btrt 
ds a proof of -tibe transcendent glory wliidi once 
enccmfipassed the papal throne.-~iV€79io mtin nami» 
ileine aliqua trilmtatume *oel ongMtidy qMrmns JRcr At 
Vd Fdpa.~De Imt: Gkfisti. i: «2. The ponttfcdi 
£j|ti4ty Was then, if seenls, siipposed to be i^e 
ee^jpAenient ^nd perfectkin of i'egal and even iflOH . 
perkil power. 

Yet there is no sovereign who seems to stuM) 
m so little need of thi^ leason as<^ Rocian Pootif: 
Hie robes which ehcnmber hits motions, the al^ 
tendants that watch his steps, and the severe mag* 
nfficence that smrounds him on^ all aides, are so 
many mementos of his duties and of his responsir 
bility ; while the churches which he daily frequents 
lined with monuments, that announce the existence 
and the short reigns of his predecessors \ nay, the 
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Yery city which be inhabits, the sepalchire of ages 
and of empires, the sad monnment of all that is 
great and glorious beneath the sun, remind him at 
every step of fallen grandeur and of human mor« 
tality. One lesson more the Pontiff is now des* 
tined to receive daily, and that is of all others the 
most impressive and most mortifying ; power 
escaping from his grasp, and inflence evaporalisg 
in the shadow of a name. Sic transit gloria mumli. 

Of the retinue and procession of the Pontiff at 
the inauguration I shall say no more ; but of the 
ceremonial of the Roman Court in general merely 
give the opinion of the most intelligent of French 
travellers in his own words, after having observed 
that, to the eye of an Englishman, though as par*- 
tial to pomp and dtateliness as the native of a 
northern region can be, the effect would be in- 
creased if the quantum of ceremony were con- 
siderably diminished. La pampe qui moironne k 
Pape^ et ks ceremonks de FEglise Romame sant ks 
phis majestutmes^ ks plus mgusteSy et ks plus iwpo- 
santts qtton puissc voir.^ 



* La Lande.-^The reader will perhaps be surprised to 
find no account of various observances, of which he has 
heard or read mueh, such as the open tiool, the examination, 
&c* &&} but his surprise will cease, or periiaps increase, 
when he is assured that no such ceremonies exist. 

VOL. IV. C C 
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From the «tate and the esterior of the Popes 
in general, we will now pass to the person and the 
character of the present Pontiff. Pins VII. is of a 
noble family, Chiaramante by name, and became 
early in life a Benedictin monk of the Abbey of 
S. Georgia at Venice. His learning, virtue, and 
mildness raised him shortly above the level of his 
brethren, attracted the attention of his Superiors 
first, and afterwards of the late Pope, Pius VL 
who on his way to Vienna had an opportunity of 
noticing the Father Chiaramonte^ and who shortly 
after promoted him to the See of Imola^ and after* 
wards raised him to the purple* His career in 
this splendid line seems to have been marked 
rather by the mild and conciliating virtues than by 
the display of extraordinary abilities; we accord- 
ingly find him esteemed and beloved by all parties^ 
and respected even by the French generals, sind by 
Buonaparte in particular. 

When the late Pope was torn firom his Capital 
by.the orders of the French Directory, and dragged 
prisoner into France, the cardinals were banished 
or dqiorted with circumstances pf peculiar cruelty, 
and the cardinal Chiaramonte of course shared in 
common with his brethren the hardships and the 
dai^ers of this perseoiition. 

On the death of Pius VI. the cardinals assem- 
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Ued in conclave at Venice^ and in a short, time, 
unanimonsly proclaimed cardinal Chiaramonte 
Pope. This election took place in the month of 
March J 800. The French were obliged to eva- 
cuate Rome abont the same period^ and the Pope 
embarked for Ancomiy and made his public entry 
into Rome in the following April. 

We may easily conceive the joy both of the 
Pontiff and of the people on this happy occasion. 
The scene was unusually splendid, but it owed its 
splendor not to the opulence of the sovereign, but 
to the zeal of the subject. The guard that lined 
the streets, and escorted the Pontiff, consisted of a 
nuknerous body of young patricians ; the triumphal 
arches and decorations weresuppKed by the Ro- 
man people ; and the equipage of the Pontiff him- 
self wad the voluntary homage of the generous 
Cohnna, a prince truly wmthy of the name of i^ 
Roman. In fact the Pope was personally as poor 
as the Apostle whom he succeeds, and like him, 
brought to his Flock nothing but the piety of the 
Pastor, and the affection of the Father. As the 
procession moved towards the Vatican^ tears were 
observed more than once streaming down his 
cheeks^ and the details which he afterwards re- 
ceived of the distress occasioned by the rapacity of 
the late invaders, could only increase his anguish. 

To relieve the sufferings of his people, and t$> 
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restore the finances of the countrf , was his first 
object, and to attain it he began by establishing a 
system of the strictest economy in his own hoose- 
bbld and around his own person. He next sup- 
pressed all immunities or exemptions, and subject- 
ed the nobility and the dergy to the same or to 
greater burthens tbkn the lower orders ; this regu- 
lation, so simple in itself, and so just, is yet little 
practised on the continent, where in general the 
weight of taxation falls upon those who are least 
capable of bearing it. The French republic affects 
indeed to adopt it, but in fact uses it only as a 
convenient method of phindertng the ridi without 
relieying the poor. Such are the beneficial efiects 
of this regulation, that though some oppressive 
and unpopular duties have, I believe, been removed, 
and the sum imposed on* each individual dhninish- 
cd, yet the general amount of the taxes is consi- 
derably increased. Other salutary arrangements 
are, it is said, in contemplation, and the good in- 
tentions, the sense, and the virtuous fyeelings of 
Pius VII. encourage the hope, that his reign, if he 
be not thwarted in his designs,- Will be the omh- 
menccment of ail era of refoi*m and of prosperity. 

T*he Pope is of a middle i^tature; h» eytis are 
(laA, and bis hair is black' and curly, hisMcounte- 
nance is mild and benevoleirt, expf^essing) rather 
the tranquil virtues of his firat profe^ion, than the 
sentiments congenial to^ his latter elevation. How- 






eyer, it is :wbispered by thoae whp ,are n»ore inti- 
miUely acquainted with his cliars^ter, tbat^ he can 
on Qccaftions display great firnuies3 and decision ; 
that he is inflaenced much more hy his oym judgy 
meat than by. the ppinions of his ministei-s^ and 
that he adheres irrevocabjiy to his determination* 
At the pre^eQt cris^^ whmx the temporal posses- 
9KIQS of the Roman Church are ^t the mercy ^f 
the ^itrai^gest^ a spirit of conciliation, is perhaps 
the best calculated tp preservje their integrity ; and 
even in the spiritual concerns of the Appstolijf^ See^ 
the interests of religion may doubdeas be best con- 
f ulted by such concefaious and a^rnQes, in discip- 
line as the reason or even the pi:ejudic^ pf the age 
may seem to demand. In both these respects,^ and 
particularly in the latter, the lenient and judicious 
Pontiff is likely to employ his authority in a man- 
ner highly conducive to public utility, 

I .have said abov^ if not Jhzmried in his desigm^ 
for the exception is necessary.. The power of the 
French Republic still alarms the Roman court; 
and the darkness of its designs and the known 
Qialignitj of it^ Jiqad^Sj a;*e suf&cieAt to justify 
every suspicion. Even at present their conduct is 
treacheiQUs and insolent. Though obliged by the 
articles of the late, peace to evacuate the Roman 
territory^ thi^y still icontino/e to occupy its s^-ports^ 
ai)d they compel the papal government to provide 
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for the maiDtenaiioe and the pay of the troops em«^ 
ployed for that purpose. To which I may add, 
that they still encourage spies and intriguers (^ 
Tarioas descriptions in the Capital, and what if 
perhaps less dangerous hut more expensiye, they 
send generals to Rome under various pretexts^ but 
in fact to extort money under the appellation of 
presents, Sudi is the occupation of Murat^ at 
the moment I am now writing, and such the 
silent warfare carried on by the French since the 
last treaty. 

Cauponantes belloin> non belligerantes. 

The attention paid to this brother-in-law of 
the First Consul is great, and borders rather upon 
homage than civility; but it is the worship paid 
to the genius of mischief, and springs from suspi- 
cion and fear unqualified by one single spark of 
esteem or affection.* 



* One evening at a cowoenazione given by Turlonxa, a 
well-known Roman banker, in honor of the peace latelf 
concluded^ to which Mwat, the Frendi general^ and all tb6 
Bnglish and French at Rome were invited, Murat paid par- 
ticular attention to the English, and among them to Captain' 
P — of the Guards. Walking with him and others 

about the Faro table, and observing that the English took 
no part in the gambling there carried on, he took occasion 
to make them a compliment on jth^ir forbearance^ a^d paasiag 
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The fatal experience of FVench power hnd ma^ 
lignity, and the fearftd obscurity in which the in** 
tentioDs of that infernal government are envelop- 
jjpd^ must of conrse act as a drawback upon the 
benevolent plans of the Pontiff, and keep the re- 
Bonrces of the country almost in a state of stagna- 
tion. If an excavation is to be made, a question 
naturally occurs — May not the FVench make us 
another visit, and carry away the fmitil of our dis- 
coveries ? If a project of cleansing the bed of the 
Tiber is proposed, and about to be adopted, 'for 
whom, it is asked, shall we draw up these long 
neglected treasures ? for our greatest enemies. Is 
a palace to be repaired or new furnished; what! 
they exclaim, shall we spend our fortunes to prepare 
lodgings for a French general ? Thus the influence 
of the French, whether absent or present, is 
always felt and always active in the production 



thence to some sarcastic observations on the master of the 
house and his countrymen, concluded by a declaration that 
there are but two nations in the world, the French and the 
-English—*' Fott/* says he, " are the fir%i by sea, we by 
land:* To tins dedsion, which however flattering to the 
navy is no compliment to the strmy of Great Britain^ the 
Captain replied dryly, " Sir, we are jmt arrived from 
Egypt.** This short answer, uttered with the modesty pe- 
culiar to the man, reminded the French General of the re- 
cent glory of the British arms, and extorted from him some 
awkwanl and rehewltnt ezjAattBtioitt. 
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afid in the otensioii of miseiy, of deyastsdon^ and 
o^barbarbm. 



INCOME OF THE POPE. ' 

Of the inoome of the Roman court, some ac-* 
count may perhaps be expected, thongh the 
many alterations which have lately occurred may 
be supposed, not only to have reduced its amount, 
but to have rendered that amount very irregulKr 
and uncertain. Several yeani ago, when in iidi 
possession of its territory, bolih in Italy and in 
France, it was not caldoJated at more tllan six 
hundred thoasand pounds. Contrary to a very 
general opinion I must here observe, that this in* 
come arose principally from internal taxation, and 
that a very small part of it was derived from Ca- 
tholic countries. The sums remitted by Catholic 
countries may be comprised under the two heads 
of annats and of dispensations ; now these two 
heads, when united, did not produce in France, the 
richest and most extensive of Catholic countries 
previous to the revolution, more than fifteen thon^ 
sand pounds per annum. In Spain the annats had 
been abolished, or rather, bought off; and in Ger^ 
many, if I mistake not, suppressed. Dispensa- 
tions, that is, licenses to take orders, to hold liv- 
ings, to contract marriages, and do various acts, 
in cases and circumstances contrary to the pre* 
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scriptions of the common canoa Un^ pfochE^ 
merely snfficient to pay the expencea of -the coafti 
through which they necessarily passed, and added 
4ittle to the Papal revenue. As for the concourse 
of pilgrims, which was Supposed to be so very 
productive a sooiice oPfoMme, k^lmnigbt muhihg 
to Rome, but the filth and the bc^ary of -Catholic 
Enropei The Ur greater part of these pilgrioui 
were not only ttoo poor to bring an accession ^if 
wealliit to the Ckji bat -even to support iheo»- 
selves, and weie generally fed and lodged in^ hos- 
pitals expressly endowed for their* reception. Into 
^ese liospttais seven hundred or more have fre- 
quently been admitted at a time, and supplied not 
only with the neeessaFies, but eten with ^ com- 
forts df iife« 

- * 

Hie Tevointionary invasion of Italy, and the 
consequent dismembermrait of part of the Jloman 
territory, lessened the papal incomei not only by 
diminishing the number of persons who contri- 
buted to ft, but by impoverishing all the inhabi- 
tants of the Roman state, and by depriving even 
the industrious of the means of paying the taxes. 
In truth, the greatest distress still prevails at 
Homey and the government, it is said, can scarce 
odllect' the sums essential to its very existence. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Having thus given a short account of the in. 
comej I shall toach upon the expenditure of the 
Roman courts and passing over those articles 
whidi are common to all governments^ such as 
the army, certain offices of state^ magistracies and 
charges, &c. I will confine myself to the causes of 
■ disbursement which are peculiar to the pcmtifical 
treasury. The Roman Pontiffs hav€^ always con- 
sidered the propagation of Christianity as their 
first and most indispensable duty, and have ap- 
• plied themselves to it with zeal and success, not 
only in the early ages when their spiritual func- 
tions were their sole occupation, but even at a 
later period, when politics and ambition had en- 
grossed no small portion of their attention. Hence, 
in the second and following centuries, the provinces 
of the Roman Empire employed their sewI, and 
their disciples spread the light of die Gospel over 
the Gauls, Spain, and Great Britian: in the middle 
ages, Germany and the north called forth thdr 
apostolical exertions ; and in more modem times 
America, with its islands, on one side ; and on the 
other, the £kist Indies, with China and their depen- 
dencies; have furnished them with constant and 
increasing employment. Of all the regions com- 
prised under these appellations there is scarcely 
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one which has not been visited by their missionaries, 
and of all the nations which inhabit them^ there is 
scarceljr one tribe in which they have not made 
converts. 

To siqiport this grand and extensive plan of 
Christian conquest^ there are several establishments 
Bt Rome^ and one in particular, which from its 
object is called the Collegium de Propaganda Fide. 
This seminary is vast and noble, supplied with a 
magnificent library, and with a press, in which 
books are printed in every known langnage. I 
ought perhaps, in strict propriety, to have said 
were printed) as the French previous to their 
Egyptian expedition, carried off all the types, 
amounting to thirty-six sets appropriated to so 
many different languages. 

Some of my readers may perhaps condenm 
this mode of propagating the Gospel as preposte^ 
rous, and ill-adapted to the present state of society • 
they may conceive that the difiusion of Christianity 
ought to be left to the progress of civilization, and 
to the consequent extensioti of general knowledge. 
But in the first place, though Christianity seems 
necessary to produce civilization, the inverse does 
not appear so evident. What progress has Chris- 
tianity made among the Turks and the Persians ? 
or, independently of Roman missions, among the 
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Hiiid€x>s and the Chinese? what prc^ess has it 
made in onr West Indian Islands? or on Ae 
border, I might almost say, in the rery bosom of 
the American states ? or to come to a nearer and 
more familiar instance, is the cttilization of the 
French very favorable to the propa^tion of 
Christianity? The trnth is, that civilizatiofi is at- 
tended with vices as opposite to the spirit of the 
Gospel as those of barbarism itself; and the pride, 
the Inxnry, and the indiflR^rence of the former, are 
obstacles to conversion perhaps more insnrmonnt^ 
able than the stupidity, the blindness, and the 
brutality of the latter. To which we may add, 
that the progress of civilization is slow and irregn- 
lar; it ebbs and flows as kingdoms and empires 
wane or flourish; it visits unexpectedly under 
some new impulse the shores of the savage, and 
withdraws from the regions of luxury and refine- 
ment. Is the communication of the truths of 
Christianity, upon which depend the eternal desti- 
.nies of mankind, to be abandoned to the operation 
of a cause, so slow, so uncertain, so ineffective ? 
Ko : the Gospel itself prescribes another method 
letter adapted by its energy and by its rapidity to the 
importance of the object— GO AND TEACH 
ALL NATIONS^ — and he who issned the grand 



* M«tt.^. 
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cOmisissioD^ has hitherto given efl^ect to its exer*^ 
cise. The tongues qfjire that first published the 
Gospel, still continue to proclaim its truths ; and 
will continue to the end of time to inflame the 
hearts of the auditors. 

Acting therefore upon the authority and the 
commission of Christ, the Roman Pontiffs continue 
by their missionaries, to teach all natimSy and to 
carry the word of truth to the most distant regions* 
To prepare persons for this undertaking, and to 
establish seminaries for their education, has there* 
fore always been an object of primary importance, 
and the sums of money annually employed for the 
purpose, have formed a very considerable part of 
papal expenditure. To this article we must add 
the support of several hospitals, asylums, schools, 
and colleges founded by various Popes for objects 
in their times pressing, and still maintained by the 
Apostolical treasury; 

Moreover, the same treasury has to keep all 
the public edifices in repair, especially those 
immense palaces, which, though of little use as 
residences, are the receptacles of all the wonders 
of ancient and modem art ; to protect the remains 
of Roman magnificence from further dilapidation ; 
to support the drainage of the Pomptine marshes; 
and, ill fine, to continue the embellishment and 
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ttodknittion of the Capital and of ite tntitoiy.* 
When to thcBe bnrtbeits we add the poiflians ^rtiich 
the Pope is aodutomed to settle <m bishopd when 
wnuiiaUy poor and distreased^ and the nnmberlesa 
claims upon his charity from every part of Eorape^ 
we shall not be surprised either at the expenditure 
of an income not very considerable^ or at Ae diffi- 
culties under which the papal treasury labored 
towards the end of the late PontiflTs reign. 

Many of my readers will probably be surfMriaed 
to find no mention made of the infalUbUittf of the 
Pope, his most glorious prerogative, for iike sup 
posed maint^iance of which, Catholics have so 
long suffered the derision and the contempt of their 
antagonists. The truth is, that there is no such 
article in the Catholic Creed, for according to it, 
infallibility is ascribed not to any individual or even 
to any national church, but to the whole body of 
the Church extended over the universe. That 
several theologians, particularly Italian and Spanish 
have exaggerated the power and the privileges of 
the Pope, is adAitted ; and it is well known that 
among these, some or rather several carried their 
opinion of pontifical prerogative so high, as to 
maintain that the Pontiff, when deciding ex-cathedrd 
or officially, and in capacity of First Pastor and 
Teacher of the Church, with all the forms and 
circumstances that ought to aocompany legal de- 
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Sec. was by the special protection of Providenee 
secured from error. The . Roman court favored a 
doctrine so. conformable to its general feelings, oaA 
of coarse encouraged its propagation, but never 
pretended to enforce it as an article of Catholic 
faith, or ventured to attach any marks of censure to 
the contrary opinion. 

This latter opinion, the ancient and unadulte- 
rated doctrine of the CathoUc Church, > prevailed 
over Germany, the Austriaa empire, Poland, the 
Low Countries, and £ngland ; and in Franoe was 
supported by the whole authority of the GaUicaaa 
church, and by the unapijnolis declaration of all 
the Universities. So rigorottsly indeed was their 
hostility to papal infallibilij;y enforced, that no 
theologian was admitted to degrees, unless he 
maintained in a public act the four famous resolu-^ 
tions of the Galilean church against the exagger-* 
ated doctrines of some Italian divines relative to 
the powers of the Roman See. These resolutions 
declare, that the Pope, though superior to each 
bishop individually, is yet inferior to the body of 
bishops assembled in council; that his decisions 
are liable to error, and can only command our 
assent when confirmed by the authority of the 
Church at large ; that his power is purely spiritnali 
and extoids neither directly niir indirectly to the 
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temponlides or prarogattves of Idngimiid priooes; 
smd, in fine, diat his anthority is not ahtiolntc or 
despotic, but confined within the bounds pvesedbed 
bj the canons wad the cnstonn of die Choreh- 
This doctrine was tasght in all the thesfegical 
sduK^, that is, in all the umYrraities and semi- 
naries in France, as well as in all the abfaies; and 
was pnblidy maintained by the English Bene&litt 
college at Dauajf. 

The conclusion to be drawn from diese obser« 
nations is^ first, that no Cadiolic Divine, howerer 
attached to papal prerogative, ever concnved an 
idea so absurd as diat of ascribing infidUbihty to 
diepenm of the Poirtiff; and secondly, that those 
dieologians who ascribed infallibility to papal de- 
cisions when clothed widi certain fonns> gave it as 
thdr opinion only, bnt never presumed to enforce 
it as the doctrine of die Catholic Church* There* 
fore, to taunt Catholics with papal infallibility as 
an article of their faitii, or to urge it as a proof 
of their necessary and inevitable subserviency to 
the determinations of the Roman court, argues 
either a great want of candor, or a great want of 
information. 

Before we close these observations, we will 
indulge in a momentary retrospect of past ages, 
and contemplate the consequences of pontifical 
domination duripg thci middle centuries> when 
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iJbf&mrwMiaamii beEAmism 'mh mmc t i g a bnmoo m 
Ea^ tj te^ OiMt wbea its pnwmoesr.rwBre^irfrith Httib 
yMAabmi abanckxinl to misruktand to^eyafltatifiii^ 
Tbi((4tmbitioiiofrllieI^»e»is a>dnroadbMre siabject, 
Mdidicffir prtda^ llieurcnbeltf V^andl^ar debancheiy, 
ime bran die 'tbenne of malif' a dcchmatton, and 
la^gtbeii«dtiiiaiiy'a liia|iiii^^etse. But the candid 
reHte9artK>piB;;i|i&e*0f pr^ndkefi ha#«o€yer early 
iHstitted/and howsoever deeply impresae^, cm 
contemplate tmth, oculo irretorta, will perhaps 
agiee with nut in ilie foUowing n^fleetioiii^^ and 
adomwledi^iiifthe first place ; ;that if amiddt the 
canfiuioQttf a &tting enq^we^ 4]f faarharian invasion^ 
and dfi incteasing anarchy saitie and even man^ 
diMvders should fi&d their way -Bito episcc^)al< pa- 
laces, and infect, the monds even of hishops them^ 
selves, it wonld be neither unexpected or aurpiis- 
ii^ ; in the ascond place^ dftat if. we admit the 
constant flattery and ^compliance, which envircm the 
great, to ba an extenuation of their vices^ we must 
suroly extend our indulgence^ in some degree at 
least, to the ambition and pride of the Popes^ flat- 
tered ? for ages, not by their courtiers and depend-- 
ants only, hot by prineesy by monarchs, and even by 
emperors ; and thirdly^ that with so msmy induce- 
ments to guilty and so many means of gratification^ 
no-dynasty of sovereigns^vno series of bishops of 
equal duration, have produced fewer iudiyiduals of 
demeanor notoriously scandalous. !7his obaerva* 

VOL. IV. x> J> 
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ft 

tkm hm, if I do not mistake, been made hf Mmh^ 
tmquieu, who dedares tbat tke Popes^ when omir- 
pared with the Greek Patriarchs, and evc& wiftb 
secular princes, appear as men pnt in contrast with 
children. This superior s^ength of mind and 
consistency- of conduct may, JQstly perhaps, be 
ascribed to that spaik of |loman spirit and Roman 
finflness which has always been kept alive in the 
pontifical court, and has erer marked its proceed- 
ings. In faet^ at a yery early period, when the 
Emperors were oftentimes semi4iarbarians, bom 
in distant proyinees, and totally unacquainted widi 
the Capital, the Pontiffs were genuine Romans 
bom within the walls of the city ; and it is highly 
probable that a far greater portion of the ekganee 
and of the urbanity, as well as of the simplicity 
and the modesty of Augustus's family, might 
have been observed in the palace of Urbanus ot 
Zephyrinus, than in the courts of Caracalla or 
Heliogabalus. This observation is sttU more ap- 
jdicable to the Pontiffib and Emperors of the sue- 
ceeding centuries, as the latter, from Diodetian 
downwards, had assumed the luxury and the cum- 
brous pomp"^ of Asiatic despots, insomuch that 
llie court of Constantinople bore a much nearer 



* See Eusebius's description of the dress of Constantine, 
when he appeared in the Council of Nic«.-^i>c Fita C6«- 
iiantini, lib. iii. Kef, u 
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meitiUaiM^e iil dreSa and ceranonial to tliat of 
Artaacerxes^ thaa to that of Augnstud. We» may 
therefore easily in)agiiie> that the maiXBers of 
Gr^ory the Great and of hk clergy .were not- 
withstanding the misfortunes of the timea^ far 
more Roman> that is^ more manly^ more simple^ 
and for that reason more magestic, than those of 
Justinian. This natural politeness still continued 
to be the honorable distinction of the ponti£iQal 
courts till the ninth century, when th^ yisits of the 
French sovereigns to Romei and the frequent in^ 
tercourse between them and> the Popes, contributed 
not a little to soften the manners of the former^ 
and to extend the blessings of civilieation to their 
subjects.* • 

F.« AU period *e B»«,.. Po^d* .™.^ 
the character of the Apostles and the Le^slator% 
the Umpires and the Judges^ the Fathers and the 
Instructors of Europe, and at the same time acted 
the most brilliant part, and rendered some of the 
most essential set-vices to mankind on record in 
human* history. Had their conduct invariably 
corresponded with the sanctity of their profession, 
and had theii^ Views always been as pure and as 



* Le regnt sent de Charlemagne, says VoUaite, an author* 
fiot very partidl to Rome, eut tine lueur de poliiesse, qui fnt 
ptobablement h fruit du voyage a Rome. 

DD 3 
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dttintereated m their dmty required, tbey most have 
been dirested of aU the weaknesses of hfoman na- 
ture, and have arrived at a degree of perfection 
which does not seem to be attainable in this state 
of existence. Bat, notwithstanding the intermp- 
tions occasioned from time to time by the arabsti0» 
and the profligacy of some worthless Popes, the 
Grand Work Was pursued with spirit; tfa^^ bar- 
barian tribes were converted; Europe was again 
civiliasedy preserved first from anarchy, and then 
from Turkish invasion; next it was enlightened^ 
and finally raised to that degree of refinement 
which places it at present above the most re- 
nowned nations of antiquity. Thus, while the 
evils occasioned by the vices of the Pontic were 
incidental and temporary, the influence of their 
virtues was constant, and the services which they 
rendered mankind were permanent, and wiH pro- 
bably last as long as the Species itself. Hence, 
not to allude again to the virtues of the eanrKec 
Popes, and to the blessings which they communi* 
cated to nations during the middle ages, to them 
we owe the revival of the arts of architecture, of 
painting, and of sculpture, and the preservation 
and restoration of the literature of Greece and of 
Rome. One raised the dome of the Vatican ; an- 
other gave his name to the Calendar, which he 
reformed; a third rivalled Augustus^ and may 
glory in the second classic era» the era of Leo. 
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sendees will be long Mt and remembered^ 
trfiile the wars of JFndins H. and the cruel^ erf 
Alexander VI. will ere long be consigned to obB- 
Tibn. In fact, many of my readers, whatsoever 
opftrion -they mscf entertain of the drnne right bf 
^)€ Roman Pontifs, may be inclined with a late 
>doqnent wmter,"^ to discover solnething dubltei^' in 
the. establishment of a common Father in the 'Very 
centre of Christendom, within the precincts of lite 
Eternal City once the seat of empire now the Me- 
tropolis of Christianity ; to annex to that venei?^ 
iible iiame soveteignty and princely power, and' to 
entrust him with the high commission of advising 
and rebuking monarchs, of repressing the ardor 
and the intemperance of rival* nations, of raising 
the pacific crosier between the swords of warring 
Sovereigns, and checking alike the fury of the bar- 
barian and the vengeance of the despot. 

Unity of design is a beauty in literary compo- 
sitions and in the works of art ; it is essential to 
political combinations, and may surely be allowed 
to be bo^h useful and becoming in ecclesiastical 
institutions. To attain this advantage a Head is 
necessary. How many evils in reality does not 
the appointment of a chief Pastor, and a centre of 



Chatea^briaBd. 
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imion prevent^ by repressiog alike q>i8copal pride^ 
popular enthnsiasm^ and natimial superstition ; by 
holding np to View constantly a regnlar rule both 
of doctrine and of discipline^ and thus supporting 
^t anifonnity whioh tends to make all Christen«- 
dom one vast r^nblic, divided indeed into differ^ 
ent provinces, bnt united by so many ties, by so 
many sacred bonds of religion, of manners, of 
opinions, and even of prejudices, as to res^nble 
the members of one immense family. But whether 
these ideas be the result of pr^udice, or die die* 
tate9 of reason, the reader will deteimioe accordhig 
to lti3 Qwn judgment. 



/ * 
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c. 






The reader who interests himself in the fate of 
Ram^^ may perhaps wish to be informed what the 
CQQSQqufiQpe^.of iS^ entire subjugation may have 
b6en ; whether the evil of French domination has 
been^ as it usually is, pure and unaUoyed, or whe. 
ther 4Some unintentional advantages may have 
accidentally flowed from it. The author is fortu- 
nately enabled by the arrival of a friend, for many 
years a resident in that Capital, to give the fob 
lowing information on the subject. In the first 
place, the French under the pretext of beautifying 
the city, and of restoring its ancient monuments^ 
but in reality to discover and seize the treasures of 
art still supposed to lie buried under its ruins, have 
commenced several excavations, and of course 
made some discoveries. 

In the Forum, on digging round the insulated 
pillar, the subject of so many conjectures and so 
many debates, it was found to be a column be 
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longing to one of the neighborii^ edifices^ but 
moved from its original site^ and re-erected in 
honor of a Greek Elxarch in the seventh century. 

Round the base of the si^^sed temple of 
Peace nothing was found but remnants of marble 
shafts and capitals. 

The earth gathered round the Coliseum has 
been removed^ and tlie whole elevation of that 
grand edifice is now displayed ; the vaolte have 
been cleared of the rubbish and the weeds diat 
filled ihem^ and the arena itself is exposed fully to 
view. Canals^ waHs^ and even vaults have been 
discovered intersecting the arena in various direc- 
tions, and covering it with intricacy and confusion; 
a circumstance that has astonished and indeed quite 
confounded all the antiquaries who had ever con- 
ceived the arena to be a space perfectly open and 
unincumbered. For my part, if I were to venture 
a conjecture without having inspected die spot, I 
should be disposed to imagine either that the widls 
and separations lately discovered were Elected 
during the middle ages, when exhibiticms were 
not unfrequently given in the amphitheatre; or 
that in digging they had removed the arena itself, 
and sunk down to the canals and caverns which 
were prepared under it to supply it with water. 



and te t^arry off thait wafter when no longer ptce^ 

aary** 



* Some Roman antiquaries iaiagine> as I am informedp 
that the arena was boarded, and that the boards were covered 
with sand or earth: tiiis coii|eetaie is moue than probable, 
because \ye know that the sur&ce of the arena wa& nmprMef 
and capable of admitting of sudden and surprising alterations. 
If I had not already passed the bounds which the nature of 
the work prescribes, I might amaze the reader with an ac- 
count of the wonders, not occasionally, but frequently ex- 
hibited in the Roman amphitheatre. Titus himself who 
eseoted it, not content with the usual exhibition of wild 
beasts, produced the scenery of the countri^ whence they 
were imported, and airtonished the Romans with a sodden 
displvjr of todks and forests. 

Qui4qttid in Orpheo Rfaodope speetasse Theatro 

Dkitur, exhibuit, Cffisar, arena tibi : 
Repseruntscopuli, mirandaque sylva cucunit. 

Quale fuisse nemus creditur Uesperidum. 
Adfuit immixtum pecudum genus omne ferarum . . . 

Ifar^ De Spee^ 

Domitian covered the arena with water, and entertained the 
Romans with various marine exhibitions and naval fights. 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 

£t par unda fretis : hie modo terra fuit 
Non credisi spectes dum laxent sequoia Martem, 

Parta mora est; dices, hie modo pontns erat. 

De Spect, xxiv. 

The rapidity of the change is frequently alluded to. Ii^ 
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They have retnoved all the mbUflh- round ilie 
temples of Vesta (or of the Son) and of Forttma 



juoceedibg ages they aeen^ to have improved upon these 
gigantic metamorphoses^ so that the whole arena suddenly 
disappeared, and from the dhasm fonaed by its Ml, rose 
forests> €»ahaids and wild beasts. 

Ah.miserif quotiens nos descendentis arena 
Vidimus in partes ? ruptaque voragine terrse 
£mersisse feros } et eisdem saepe latebria 
Auiea cum croceo creYerunt arbata libro, 

Calpurnuu, 

These changes wese prodnced^ by the application of irariouf 
machines, which they called ptgmatck^ which rose and swelled 
sometimes to a prodigious extent and devation^ and again 
aubsided into a perfect level ; or perhaps sinking still lower, 
exposed the caverns and subterraneous dens of wild beasts 
which lay under the arena. Seneca describes these machines 
with great accuracy. His licet annumeres m'&chinatores, qui 
pegmata ex se surgentia excogitant, et tabulata tacite in 
sublime crescentia et alias ex inopinato varietatest aut dehis- 
ccntibus que cohserebant : aut his quse distabunt sua sponte 
coeuntibus ; aut his quae eminebant panllatim in se residen* 
tibus.-— £f)i4^ Ixxxviii. 

Sometimes criminals were raised on these machines^ and 

* 

)vhile engaged with objects calculated to attract the atten* 
tion, hurled unexpectedly into the dens of the wild beasts 
below, and devoured. 

One of these it seems was in the form of a ship, 'which 
while floating in the amphitheatre ftriick the ground as if 
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Hririfis^ thrown dowa thes walls between, 4Jie.pilkrs9 
and restored tq those edifices som^ portion oftjpieu: 



wrecked^ and opening let loose soime hundreds of wild 
beasts/ mixed '^t^itli aquatic 'animals^ who swam, fought^ or 
played in the' waters', liU the water was suddenly let ont/ the 
beasts slain, and th»>ship restored to its oHgtnal formr- * 

We find in Claudian mention of exhibitions of flames 
playing round the machinery without damaging it; in a man- 
ner that might astonish moderns,' however accustomed to 
theatrical scenes of fire and conflagration. 

Inque chori s|Mcietti spargented ardua iammas 
' Scena rotet ; variois effingat ttalcibtr ovbea ^ • 

Per tabulas ini^n^' vagus : pictttque citato 
- Ludant igne trabes; et non permista morari 

Fida per inocuas errant incendfa tttrires. 

hi ¥Mu MaUn TheodoiH Censulatuml 
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It is not wboderfnli that in contemidaitiag soch efipits of 
huttan sktU 8t<Attg08tin ehould hav« exclaimed, Adquam 
fltupeiida op^bi indttstvia humana pervenit? quss in theatris 
mirabilia spectantibus, audientibus incredibilia^ faeienda et 
exhibenda molita est } 

Of the number of animals employed for public amuse* 
ment,^ we may f<Hin some idea from a circumstance mention* 
ed by Capitolinus, who relates thai Probus when qusster 
exhibited in one day a thousand bears> besides an hundred 
Kons and tigers. Augustus is related to have pvoduced mort 
than five thousand on a similar occasion. 

One circumstance more I think it necessary to mention; 



anaei^t heantf. The temples of ^Cbnoord «nd of 
Jupit^ TonftQs, <m l&e Clivtis Capitoliatu^ hxre 
also been disiDcambered of the earth in which they 
Tf ere half buried, and now exhibit a most majestic 
appearance. The same may^ in part^ be said of 
the Area di Giana^ and of the arches of Titos and 
Severus. The temple of Antoninus and Fanstina 
had been restored in part by the Pope, who indeed 
had projected and commenced many of the exca- 
Tations and improvements since execated by the 



perfdmes were wot only i^^imUed 4a jpbaw^nif wl4c\ was 
common, but on oiKtBiii gjettA ocfsmfms .wwffA, io tqirents 
down the steps osr mth^ the shafts of the mnpiulhtatra. In 
honorem TVq/ani bflUnana^at crQoum.per gradw theatri fiuere 
jiusii, says Spariiapius, speaking of Hadrian : and Seneca 
informs ua» that >fi9r this pnrposepifes were conducted froin 
the centre of the arena to the summit of the amphitheatre. 
Numquid dubitatiuv saya he, qiiUi BpMW0 lUft ftV^ ea^/vn- 
damemii medits aireiMr . cresoeoft Hi ^umioam Altidudifiimi 
amphitheatri pervenit cum. inteotkdu^ aqiiffi fiat} — JLii, iL 
fQtftBte. Nat. 

From these observations, and from the various passages^ 
^ancient writers on which thf^ aire founded, we-maj with 
eectaintf infer in the first place, ^aaX un^er the urena there 
were4ens of wild beasts, resanroirs of waler, and sewets to 
carry it off> spaces to contMii 4iind> ma^bi^eiy; im, a»d 
eellars &r pcrfiu»ss and the wioe wilh wj^ich thi^ wec^ 
mixed 5 and secondly^ that the substratum of the aren^ must 
have been moveable, and consequently boarded.— See Lipsius 
-De Ampfutkeatris. 
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Ftmch. They have opened the qpaee round the 
base of Trajan's eolumn, and I believe dn^ dawm t# 
the aiicient parement : fragments of rich morUe in 
considerable quantity, capitals ^nd brok^i siia£b 
of pillars rewarded their exertions. 

But the ^srter, it seems^ rises rapidly and re-> 
mains stagnant ia some of these hollows^ so that 
to prevent the iDfisctious vapoirs which mvst me- 
vitably be exhaled from sncb pools, it is apprehend- 
ed that it will be necessary to fill them np again* 
This circtimstance seems to prove that the bed of 
the Tiller is codsiderably raised partly by roim,. 
Imt principally by its own dq>6sttions; and that, 
the first step towards permanent excavations is the . 
cleansing of the river, in order to reduce it, if pos- 
sible, to its anrient leveL But thk grand seheme 
c^ improvement must be the undertahing of d; 
settled and beneVol^it government, and does not- 
form any part of a predatory and irregular system 
formed merely for the advantage of the parties, 
concerned, withont any reference to public utility. 
It has been observed, that when expense is to be 
incurred by any proposed improvement, the French' 
seldom discover its necessity or its advantage : so. 
niggardly indeed is Bwmaparte towards his Italian 
provinces, that the roads, fgrmerly so good, have 
been totally neglected, particularly in the Roman 
state, and are in some places scarcely passable* 
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In fin^ hj eBfbrciiig the laws stncdy and con« 
stantly, and at the same time by disarming th^ 
pcvpalace, they hare pnt anrend to the honiUe. 
cQstom of stabbing so freqaent, and so jnstly cen^ 
snred in the Roman state. This proceeding was 
dictated by motives of personal safety, and cost 
the invaders nothing bnt a rigoroiis execnti(m of 
the law ; and in acts of severity against the infaa^ 
IMtontB of other countries the French have never 
been deficient. "Wlien to this salntary police and 
to the excavati(ms above-mentioned we add the 
plantation of a row of trees alcmg the high roads^ 
we AblM have completed the catalogue of real ot 
£^piarent ameliorations ascribable to the Frendb 
government. 

' We may naW, therefore, pass to the mischief 
that have followed their usurpation, and in the first 
place inform the reader, that by the suppression of 
the Bmedictin abbey annexed to it, the Church of 
St. Paul Jidori li mura is abandoned to its own so- 
lidity, and left to moulder away in damp and 
meglect; that the baths of Diodetian, or the 
church and magnificent cloister of the Carthusians, 
have been converted into stables ; and that most 
of the churches are in a state of complete diiapida^ 
tion ; ftat the Pomptjne marshes have not only 
mot been drained as one of our newspapers lately 
stated, but that the drainage has been totally neg*' 
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tertnil^ attd the openrngs made hy Okm kte IV>pe 
allowed to fill ; that tlie ^ccdlections of statneur 
basts, ooloinns^ Sut. which contioxied to oniame&t 
the halls of the Vatican .and the Capitol, in thie 
year 1 802, have been again plundened, and now 
finally: annihilated; that the cabinets and galleries^ 
of iodividoals have been nearly stripped of the few 
masterpieces M'hich had escaped pi^ecedtng .exao^ 
tkma; that the Vatican library has been plundered 
of all its manoscripts, and indeed of every article 
either curions or valuable ; and in fine, that the 
population of Rome has been reduced firom one 
hundred and eighty, or two hundred thousand 
souls, to ninety thousand ! a diminution greater 
than that which ^has taken place during the same 
space of time in any capital not entirely destroyed^ 
by a victorious enemy. This rapid decrease has 
been occasioned in part by the conscription^ which 
is held in such horror, « that many youths have 
mutilated themselves, or fled their country, while 
aged parents, and particularly mothers, when de- 
prived of their sons, have been known to pine 
away, or throw themselves into the Tiber in de- 
spair. To the conscription must be added the 
want of employment, the consequence of the total 
failure of commerce and agriculture there being no 
means of exportation, the Jand-holders confine 
their crops to the supply of the home inarket; 
and the cultivation of com,.. of the olive, and of 
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the viae, wliiali were in a ctate ef ra^ laproTe* 
mtnt, and supplied the gduid articles of Roinan 
coomieroe^ was almost entkdy neglected. Thk 
cause of depopulation has reached not only the 
great towns bat the Tillages and the cottages^ and 
has converted one half of them into deserts: it ia. 
difficult to say what time^ but a long time certainly 
is necessary^ to repair the evils produced in Italy^ . 
and particularly in Rome^ during the short period > 
of French usurpation.*. 

That usurpation ia now over^ and French pre- 
dominanoe 

- Terrarum fatale maluin/falmenque quod oihnes 
Ptercateret pariter popolos^ et aidus iniqumn 
GeaiilNis, Liicaim, Lib« x. 

has at length been put down by the out-stretQb^ 
arm of Omnipotence; not unto us is th^ glory; 
for great as were human exertions^ and mighty 
the display of hum^n power^ yet man would have . 
failed in the contest^ had not the elements been 
arrayed on his side, and snofw and vaporsy winds, 
and storms^ that ftd^ the tvard of their Creator, . 
been employed as instruments of vengeance. The 

* The )K)puldtion of Rome will in all probability increase 
with rapidity in more prosperous circumstances; an obser- 
vation not agplicable to coatrtry towns. 
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dfiiy that completed this signal yisitatiOD^ and saw 
the grand enemy ikll mider the walls of bis mJb" 
jngated capital^ should be set apart as an anmial 
solemnity ; as a festival, net of nations, but of the 
species, and celebrated by all futiirs genemtions^ 
as a day of general deliverance imm atbeism^ 
Ignorance, and military despotism. Why Ptovi^ 
dence may have sent this sconrge npon Christian. 
Earope, or why allowed it so wide a range, and 
so long a duration, it becomes not ns to enquire $ 
but that motives, equally wise and benevoldnt^ 
commissioned it and guided its progress ; and that 
many important lessons have been inculcated by it, 
is evident to the most superficial observer/ Hm 
higher classes may have learned by experience 
how dangerous it is to adopt or to encourage 
monstrous opinions, which, by destroying the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, let loose the 
worst propensities of the human heart, and aban- 
don men to passion ; that is, to the savage and 
brutal part of their nature. Sovereigns may have 
observed that oppression leads to resistance ; that 
public discontent will at last &id a vent ; and that 
those thrones only are stable which rest upon jus- 
«^ice and public opinion. . They may also have 
learned &at partition treaties, the oppression of 
weaker states, and the barter of provinces and 
jiatioBs like fields and herds, howsoever easy in 
practice, are not always safe in their consegjaeoces ; 

VOI. IV. E E 
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mud d»t'tiMtiples of fwpiuStf awl amfaiti6a mte 
•xfseondfd prttiedents that jnstiSy retaliation. Bodi 
aofereigns and nations may laiTe kamt^ ibat the 
'jnterest of the whole is the intefeat of each; that 
,to be bribed away, from the common oafase, is to 
jncrifice even posonai interest^ and that partial 
.swnritf is. to he foaonl only in gmend tmim. 
lienfae, perihaps^ the canse of religion may be 
Mrengthened by the grand attack made npon i^ 
and men may aittoch themselves more and BKure to 
pcinetples which have alwap been foUowed with 
aafety and never rejected with impmiity. The 
interests of freedom may also be promoted by an 
explosion whichy conf6nnding togeliier all the 
li^tSy both of the prince and of diepec^e^ termi- 
nated in military despotism* '. Sovereigns may be 
disposed to redress grievances, and improve the 
constitntions of ihdr respective states, becanse 
they mnst have perceived that an expressed and 
diacontented populace is indifferent to the interests 
ci their country, savage towards their governors, 
nnd tame and snbinissive to an invader. We may, 
therefore, hope that this tremendous lesson, the 
most awfhl on record since the Ikll of the Roman 
empire, has not been gim in vain, and that the 
nations of Earope restored to the holy principles 
and moral habits of their ancestors, will unite in 
one vast commonwealth, and vie with each other, 
not in extent of territory, nor in numeraos armies, 
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hat in ftaedom and industry^ in dwanense Mud 
popnlatiotn, in all the virtues^ and all tiie arts of 
religioDS and dvilked bongs^ 

• 

Among oilier blesaiags eaaily attabaUe tii 
themselyes, and> at the prcwnt ixKHnenli inse|N^ 
rmbk from the haf^iness of mankind, we mwf 
confidently hope^ that joatioe will be^dwie to two 
nations, both un&rtnnate^ and botib^ for dJAsimt 
traaons, dear to Europe— I nuun Fbland and 
ItabjT* The Poles arc a gmierons and high-spicitcd 
nation; tiiey have. seldom passed their limits Sat 
motiTes of invasion or plnnder ; £or ages ihsf ds^ 
lEended the bonders of ChristendaHi against tbe 
Mahometan despot ; and to ilieir genttfons ettr^* 
tions ander the gallant Sobiaidy Vienna owes JM 
existenoe.'* .Why -shoidd not Ifais nation be alf 
hrwed to possess it» hpnorable name } Why sfaonM 
not its territory remain inyicdaifie a9« trof^y ovef 
the infidels from whose grasp thcit valor rescued 
it, aiKl, at the same time, as an acknowledgment 
of their services and their ac^iertaients in tbe 
oonnsoncaase^ 

Tbe Italians have been onr instructors inHlie 



* The Poles defestedthe Turks, with dreadful slaughter, 
under the walls of Vienna, and obliged them to raise ths 
iii^ of that oilf . This jsiwl look ptaoe An. laM. 

£ £ 2 
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tcMDces^ aad our masters in the arts ; their coiui^ 
try. is the garden, the glory of Earope: it is an 
inheritanee derived firom the noblest race that ever 
acted a part on this globe: its history, its geo- 
Ifmpby, its literatore, are connected with every 
idea, every feelttigv of the liberal and the enl^ht* 
ened individual, and are interwoven with the re* 
cords of every civilized nation. Why not leave it 
in honorable indqiendence, as the great parent of 
tke Gkristian world, the benefactress of a thousand 
tribes and of a thousand genoiBtions ? Such rea^^ 
MAS, I am aware, have little influence on the 
cabinets of sovereigns, and may be pressed in vain 
on the attention of plenipotentiaries. Yet the 
allied sovereigns who have given such nnpaialleled 
example of moderation and forbearance towards a 
most guUtjf nation, cannot close their ears to the 
claims of an innocent and iiyured people. Poland 
Digressed aad snbjngated, will bASl little to the 
aecnrity, the greatness, or the glory of Russia ; nor 
can the Venetian territories, torn from Italian sway 
in spite of natore, be necessary to the welfare of 
Austria. While, if the Emperor of Russia woold 
comply with the dictates of his magnanimity, and 
give Poland a kii^ of his own Uood> and with 
him bestow upon it independence, he would not 
only acquire more glory, but give zbore stabi- 
Uty to his dirone, and more security to his owa 
person, than by the conquest of fifty provinces^ and 
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tifae enrolment of filly regim^ts. If, in the %iam 
manner^ the Emperor of Austria (for still, it seems, 
he prefers that provincial title to a more prions 
and imperial 'appellation) would ftuueK the Vene- 
tian states to the Milanese, and fiiake over that 
noble province to one of the arcMnkes, bis bro* 
thers, and to his heirs, he would engage for ei»^ 
the affections of a brave people, and protect, his 
empire on that side by an impregnaye rampart* 
The empires of Russia and of Austria are. already 
too extensive and too unwieldy ; the distant pro^ 
▼inces of both are ill peopled, ill cultivated, md 
indifierently governed. To give to these provinces 
their fall share of prosperity is the duty of their 
respective governments ; in the discharge of this 
duty, they will find employment for all their ao- 
tivity and all their vigilance ; and its success will 
give them an accession of power and glory suf- 
ficient to sate the utmost cravings of human anou* 
bition. 

In fine, let the Empo'or of Austria recollect 
that it is in his power to give happiness to that 
country to which his family is ladebted for its ori- 
ginal importance, its first step to greatness, its im- 
perial titles, its regal honors, and all its consequent 
fame and protracted prosperity: that while he 
recals to^ mind these particular claims upon his 
justice, he may also remember what every sove* 
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feign in Eorope owes to that country whidi is to 
Europe the fountain«head of law and legislation^ 
of the discipline of war^ of the arts of peace, of the 
eharms of literature, of the blessings of religion^ 
Cogita te missum ad ordiDandum statom, liberamm 
eiritatnm, id est, ad homines maxime liberos, qui 
jus a natura datum virtute, mentis, religione te-^ 
Buerunt • , , Reverere gloriam Yeterem, et banc 
ifmam senectutem, qu© in homine venerabilis, m 
vrbibns sacra. Sit apud te h(mor antiquitati, sit 
kgentibas factis, sit ikbulis quoque; Nihil es 
ttgusquam dignitate, nihil ex libertate . . decei^K 

icris His reliqoam.umbram, et residuum 

Wbertatis nomen eripere durmn, ferum, barhmim^ 
fue&st, 

Plin. Lib, viit, Ep. 34, 
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Extract from the Abbi Barthelemi, referred to in 

Vol. 4— Page 356". 

^^ I>e kadavd Hi'inspira Ti^^e dii Voyage £AnB^ 
ehu^M. J'6tok ^ssk Italie en 17^5^ moins attenl^ 
a I'etat acta^ des viUee que je parconrois^ qti'^ Iciip 
wcienae spleadeur^ Je remontois natnrellament 
anx Slides oii eUcs »e dispntoknt la gloire de fixw 
dans leur seiu les sciences et ies aits ; et je pemoii 
que la relation d'un voyage entrepris dans ce pays 
MSB le temps de L^on X^ «t pralong^ pendant im 
eertoin nbmbre d'ami^es, pr^senteroit on des pins 
int^ressans ^ des pl«B utiles spectacles pour This^^ 
toire de Fesprit bninain. On pent s'ai convaincre 
par cette esqnisse 16g^re. Un franj^s passe les 
Alpes : il Toit ^ Pavie J^rdme Cardan^ qui a ^ci«ff 
sur ppesqqe toos les sojets^ et dont les onvrages 
condennent diz volumes in-folm. A Farme^ il voit 
)e Corr6ge peignant a fresqne le ddme de la cath^ 
drale$ it Mantoue^ le eomte BalthaiQar Castillon^ 
anteur de I'excellent ouvrage intitule : Le Courtis 
san^ Il Cortigiano; k V6rone, Fracastor, n^^decin, 
philosophe, astranome, math6maticien^ litterateur^ 
cosmographe^ c^l^bre sous tons les rapports^ mais 
snr-tout comme pofete ; car la plupart des 6crivains 
eherchoient alors k se distinguer dans tons les 
genres^ et c est ce qui doit arriver lorsque les let* 
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trcB s'mtrodnisent dans iin pays. A Padone^ il 
assiste aox lemons de Philippe D^ce^ professenr en 
droits renomm^ par la superiority de ses talens et 
de ses lumi^res : cette ville ^toit dans la depend- 
ance de Venise. Louis XII^ s'^tant empar6 da 
Milanez, Toulut en illustrer la capitale, en j ^ta- 
bliasant D^ce ; il le fit demander k la ri^piibli4}iie 
qui le refiisa long-temps. Les n^gociations con- 
tinu^rent, et Ton yit le moment oii ces deux ptus- 
sances alloient en yenir aux mains pour la posses* 
sion dun jurisconsulte. 

^^ Notre Yoyageur voit k Venise Daniel Barbara^ 
h^ritier d'u^ nom trds^hcureux pour les lettrea^ et 
dont il a soutenn F^clat par des commentaires fsor 
la rh^torique d'Aristote, par une traduction de Vh 
truve, par un trait^ sur la Perspective ; Paul Ma- 
nuce^ qui exeri^ rimprimerie^ et qui cultiya les 
lettres avecje mi&me succ^s que son p^re. Aide 
Maniice. II trouve chez Paul toutes les Editions 
des anciens auteurs grecs et latins^ nouvellemeat 
sorties des plus fameuses- presses d'ltalie^ en* 
tf autres celle de Cic6ron en quatre volumes in-^otio, 
publi^e k Milan en 1499^ et le Psautier en quati« 
langues, h6breu^ grec^ chald^en et arabe^ imprim^ 
aGfenes en 1516. 

" II voit k Perrare, FArioste : k Bologne^ six 
cents 6coliers assidus aux lei^ons de juriaipradeDce 
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XfBit donnoit le professeur Ricini, et de ce nombre^ 
Aldat qui, bientdt apr^s, en rassembla hult centg, 
et qui efiai^ ' la gloire de Barthole et d'Accurse : 
k Florence, Machiavel, les historiens Guichardin 
et Paul Jove, une university florissante, et cette 
maison de M^dicis^ auparavant born6e aux ope- 
rations du commerce, aiors souveraine et alli^e 
k plusieurs maisons royales; qui montra de 
grandes vertus dans son premier ^at, de grands 
vices dans le second, et qui fut totijours c^l^bre, 
parce quelle s'int^ressa toujours aux lettres et 
aux arts; k Sieone, Mathiole travaillant k son 
Commentaire sur Dioscdride: k Rome, MicheU 
Ange 61evant la conpole de Saint-Pierre, Raphael 
peignant les galeries du Vatican, Sadolet et 
Bembe, depuis cardinaux^ remplissant alors aupr^s 
de L^on X la place de secretaires ; le Trissin don- 
aant la premiere representation de sa Sophonisbe, 
premiere trag^die compos^e par un modeme; 
Berbaid, biblioth6caire du Vatican, s'occupant k 
pnblier les Annales de Tacite qu'on venoit de d6- 
couvrir en Westpbalie, et que L^on X avoit 
acquises pour la somme de cinq cents ducats d'or ; 
le m£me pape proposant des places aux savans de 
toutes les nations, qui viendroient .r^sider dans ses 
6tats, et des recompenses distingu^es a ceux qui 
lui apporteroient des manuscrits inconnus. 

'* A Naples^ il trouve Tal^sio travaillant k re- 
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prodnire le »y8t^me de Purm^nide, et qai^ snivant 
Baccm^ fat le premier restavrateDr de la pfailoscK- 
jhiet il trouve aossi ce Jordan Bmno, qae la 
nature semUoit avoir choisi pour fion interpreter 
mais k qui, en Ini donnant nn tr^bean g^nk, die 
refusa le talent de se gonvemer. 

^^ Jusqn'ici notre voyageur 8*e8t hornite k tra* 
Terser rapidement Tltalte, tfane eortr^mit^ k 
f autre ; marchant toujours eatre des prodiges. 
je yens dire^ entre de grands nonum^is et de 
grands bommes^ toujours ^aifri d'ane admiratioa 
qui croissoit h chaque instant. Des semblables 
ebjets frapperont par-tout ses regards^ lorsqn'il 
multipliera ses courses^ deAk, ^pelle uioisson de 
d^GOUvertas, et quelle souice de n^flexions sur 
Forigine des lumi^res qui ont ^lair6 TEurc^l 
Je me contents d'indiqner ces redberdhes ; cepen** 
dant mon sujet m^entraiqe, et exige encore quel* 
que9 d6yeloppemens. 

'^ Dans les V* et VP' sii^les de Vkre <^r6tieni^ 
Vltalie fiit subjugu^e par les H^rales^ les Grotbs^ 
les Ostrogoths et d'aotnes peuples jnsqu'alors iEi-» 
cminus ; dans le XVV ^e le fat, sous des aus* 
pices plus favorables, psur le g^aie et par les talena» 
lis y fiirent appel^s, ou du rooins aocueillis par 
les maisons de M6dicis, d'Este, d'Urbin, de Gon«- 
iragpe, par les plus petits souverains, par les di« 
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irerses r6piibltques : paMout de grands hommes^ 
ks tiQs.n6s dans le pays mi&me, les autres attir^ 
des pays Strangers, moins par nu vil mt&rtt tpe 
par des distinctions flatteuses; d*autres appel^s 
chez les nations voisines^ poor y propager les 
Inmi^res^ ponr y reiller sur r^dncatiojoi de la jeu-* 
iiesse^ on sur la ^ant6 des souverains. 

" Par-tont s'organisoient des mdvemti^, des 
colleges, des imprimeries pour tontes sortes da 
langues et de ^iences, des biblioth^ques sans 
ee.Be enrichies des ouymges qtfon y puhlioit, et 
des mannscrits noiUvellement apport^s des pays 
oil I'lgnorance avoit conserv6 son empire. Les 
academies se multipliferent tellement, qu' k Ferrare 
on en comptoit dix k douze^ k Bologne environ 
quatorze^ k Sienne seize. EUoi ayoient pour 
objet les scieoces, les bellesJettres^ les langoes^ 
riiistoire, les iirts% Dans d&jx de <;es acad^mies^ 
d<»it Tnne 6toit sp6cialement d6voiiee k Platon^ 
et Tautre k son disciple Aristote^ Violent discuti6es 
les opinioHs de Fancienne philosophies et pre^* 
sent^es celles de la philosophie modemco A 
Bologne^ ainsi qu'^ Venise^ nne de- ces socii6t6s 
veilloit sur rimprimerie^ snr la beaute du papier^ 
la fonte des caract^res, la correction des 6preuves, 
€tr sur tout ce qui pouvoit contriboer k la per-^ 
fection des i6ditions nouvelles*^^ 

* • » « 

^' L*Itab*e ^toit alors le pays ou les lettre* 



avbient fait et faisoient tons les jpnrs le pins de 
progr^. Ccs progr^s ^toicnt Feflfet de r^mnla- 
tion entre les divers gonvememens qui k parta- 
geaint, et de la nature da climat Dans chaqne 
£tat^ les capitales^ et rn^me des villes moins con- 
siderables^ ^toient extr^mement avides d'instruc- 
tion et de gloire; elles ofiroient presque toutes 
anx astronomes des observatoires, aox anato- 
mistes des amphitbe&tres^ anx natnralistes des 
jardins de plantes^ k tons les gens de lettres des 
collections de livres, de m^dailles et de monnmens 
antiques ; k tons les genres de connoissances^ des 
marques 6clatantes de consrid^ration^ de recon- 
noissance et de respect. 

^^ Qnant an climat^ il n est pas rare de tronver 
dans cette contr^e des imaginations actives et 
f6condes, des esprits jnstes^ profonds, propres k 
concevoir des grandes entreprise^, capables de les 
m^diter long-temps, et incapables de les abandon- 
ner qaand lis les ont bien coni^nes* Cest k ces 
avantages et k ces qnalit^s r^unies, qne Tltalie 
dnt cette masse de lumi^res et de talens qui, en 
quelques ann^es, T^leva si fort an-dessns des 
autres contr^es de TEurope. 

^^ tTai plac^ TArioste sous le ponti6cat de L^on 
X ; j*aurois pn mettre, parmi les contemporaina 
de ce pofete, P^trarqne, qaoiqu*il ait v^ environ 



cent cmquante ans avant lui, et le Tasse qui 
naquit onze ans apr^s: le premier, parce que ce 
ne fat que ftous L6on X que ses ponies italiennes^ 
oabli^es presque d^s lear naissance, furent goi^** 
t6es et obtinrent quantity xT^ditions et de com- 
mentaire»; le Tasse, parce qn'il s'^toit ibrm^ en 
grande partie sur TArioate. Cest ainsi qiToii 
donue le nom du Nil aux sources et auz embou- 
chures de ce fleuye. Toua les genres de po^sie. 
furent alors. cultiv^s et laiss^rent des mod^les^ 
Outre I'Arioste, on pent citer, pour la po6sie ita- 
lienne, Bernard Tasse, p^re du c6l^b:(e Torquat^ 
Hercule Bentivoglio, Annibal Caro^ Bemi; pour 
la po6sie latine, Sannazar^ Polttien^ Vida, B^roald ; 
et parmi caix qui, sans £tre d^cid^ment pontes, 
&isaieQt des vers, on pent compter L^f^n X^ 
Machiavel, Michel-Ange, Benvenuto Cellini qui 
excella dans la sculpture, rorf6vrerie et lagravureu 

^^ Les progr^ de Tarchitecture dans ce sifeclc 
sont attest^s, d\in c6t^, p£ur les ou?rages de Serlio, 
de Vignole et de Pallade, ainsi que par cette 
foule de comnientaires qui parureut sur le trait^ de 
Vitruve ; d'an autre cdt^, par les Edifices publics 
et particullerif^ oonstruits alors, et qui subsistent 
encore. 

" A regard de la peinture, j'ai fait mention de 
Miehel-Ange, de Raphael, du Corr%e ; il faut leur 
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joiadn JaIe8-Romam» le lltiefi^ Andr^ del State 
qui viToient dans le m^me temps, et cetteqimntit6 
de g^nies formes par leurs ie^ons oq par lean 
onvrages* 

^' Tons ks jours il paroissoit dk nmnnean: 
tcnU snr les syst^roes de Platon, d'Afistote et des 
aticiens phiiosophes* Des critiques obstiiil^s/teb 
qne Giraldns, Rmviniiis, Sigonivu^travailloientsnr 
les antiquitds romaiaes/et presqne toutes les viHes 
rassembloient leurs annales. Tandk que, pour 
coonoltre dans tonte son ^tendue Fhistoire de 
rhomme, qaelqnes ^crirains remontoient anx 
nations les pins aticiennes, des voyagenrs intr^ide# 
s*eacpo9oient anx plus grands dangers, ponr dl^ 
eoHvrir les nations ^loign^es et inconmies, dont on 
ne faosoit que soupiponner I'existence. Les licmis 
de Ghristophe Colomb g6K>is, d^Am^ric-Vespnot 
de Florence, de S6bastien Cabot de Venise, d^corent 
cette demi^re liste, bientdt grossie par les noms de 
plusieurs autres Italiens, dont les relations fiirent ' 
ins6r6es, pen de temps apr^, dans la collection de 
Ramusio, leur compatriote. 

'^ La prise de Constantinople par les Tores, en 
1453, et les Iib6ralit6s de L^on X, firent refiner en 
Italie quantity de Grecs qui apport^rent avec eox 
tons les livres ^l^mentaires relatifs anx math^ma* 
tiques. On s^empressa d'^todier leor langoei^ 



lewd Itvjpes hxent imprimis, traduits^ explu|ii^9^ et 
!e goikt de la g6oin6trie devint ^^6ra!. . Plu^ieuiji 
lui consacrpteot toas ]«iir» ]3QK>m^ns; tels fa<*eiit 
Cprnmandia^ Tartaglia: dautres rassocioiQiPil; k 
leurs premiers travaux; t^l fat Mauroiico de 
MemM, tjut publia d^r^us oayrages ^or raiith- 
m6tiqiie, les m6caniqm> raatironQmie^ foptique, k 
musique^ Thistoire de Sidle^ la grammaire^ la vie 
de (plelqaca saints, le ipartyxologe romain^ saos 
n^gligei: la po^si^ italiesme ; tel fut aussi Atigns^ 
Nifo, plH)les»ear de philoaophie k Rome ^ougLdmi 
X, qui ii^riyit. sur rastronomie^ la m^ecine^ U 
polkiqli^ la i|io^ale^ la rh^toriqiae^ et tmc plusieum 
adCres fi\|ets. 

^^ L'aoaCOmie iut eotiGhie par les obsarv^tioiia 
de Ffdtope de Mdd^ae, d'Aqnapeiidento am dia* 
ei]rie, de Boldgiuai de Padoae^ de . Vigo de 
Cr^nes^ etc 

" Aldrovaodi de Bolpgae^ apr^s avo^r^ peodant 
qiiaraiite--b(iit wis, profeM^ . la botanique et la 
philosophie dans ruDiVf^mt^ de cette ville^ kuaia 
Bn Coars d'histoire natiureUe en dix-sept voUunes; 
inrfoiio. Parmi dette wxBeme quantity d'oav-i 
rages qui pamrent alors, je n ai pas fait mention 
de eeox <}iii avoient sp^cialemant poor object la 
tb^Ogie On la jmribprodeBoe^ parce qn^ils sont 
comma de cenx qui cditiywt cat Bci«nces^ et qu'ib 



iot^ressent pen oenx k qai elles sont ^tmfigifts^ 
A regard, des autres classes^ je nai cit^ que 
qnelqtiefl exemples pris, poar ainsi dire, aa hasard. 
lis suffiront pour montrer les diff^rens genres de 
litt^ratnre dont on aimoit a s'occnper, et le» dif> 
fi^rens moyens qa*on employoit pour 6teadre et 
mnltiplier nos connoissances* 

^ Les prc^^ des arts favorisoient le goikt dear 
spectacles et de la magni6cence. L'^tnde de 
fhistoire et des monumens des Grecs et des Ro« 
mains inspiroit des id6es de d6cence, d'ensemble 
et de perfection qn*on n*avoit point eiies jnsqu'- 
alors. Jnlien de M6dicis, frfere de L6on X 
ayant ^t6 proclam^ cttoyen romain, cette procla- 
mation fnt accompagn6e de jenx publics ; et snr 
nn vaste th^tre constmit expr^s dans la place do 
Capitole, on repr^senta pendant deux jours une 
com6die de Plaute, dont la musique et Tappareil 
extraordinslire excit^rent Fadmiration g^n^rale. 
Le pape/qni crut. en cette occasion devoir con* 
Tertir en un acte de bienfaisance ce qui n'6toit 
qn'un acte de justice, diminua quelques-uns des 
imp6ts ; et le peuple, qui prit cet acte de justice 
pour un acte de bienfaisance, Ini 61eva une statue. 

" Un observateur qui Terroit tout-A-ooup la 
nature laisser 6chapper tant de secrets, la pbiloso- 
pbie tant de v^irit^s^ Findustrie tant de nouveUes 
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pH!df3pi6§, 4M^ l6 t^tikpH mtitt qii^oii ftjontoit k 
TtiatkiVk lAofide tfcn Monde nottteati, cr6iwit ts- 
Attet k k tiaidsranc^ d'uii nouv^eau genf e hniii&in : 
mak Itt surprise qm lui causeroient totite^ ceii 
fli^i*rcilles, dilrtiinaei'Grit atiftdtdt qrfll vettoit lA 
Btf6rite et les talent Itlttant avec avatitage coMte 
les titres les plus res{^ct6s^ les savans et les getH 
de lettres admis k la pourprc romaitie^ aux con- 
sdl^ dei^ rois, atut places les pltis importahtes dti 
gouternemeilt, k tons les honneurs, k toutes Ifes 
dignit^s. 

" Poor Jeter un nouvel int6rfet sur le Voyage 
que. ie me proposois de decrire^ il suffiroit d'ajouter 
k cette Emulation de gloire qui 6clatoit de toutes 
parts, toutes les id^es nouvelles que faisoit 6clore 
cette ^tonnante r6volution9 et tous ces mouvemens 
qui agitoieut alors les nations de FEurope, et tous 
ces rapports avec Fancienne Rome, qui revien- 
nent sans cesse k Tesprit, et tout ce que le present 
annon^oit pour Tavenir ; car enfin, le si^cle de 
L6on X fut Taurore de ceux qui le suivirent, et 
plusieurs g^nies qui out brill6 dans les XVII* et 
XVIII • sidles chez les diffi^rentes nations, doivent 
une grande partie de leur gloire k ceux que Tltalie 
produisit dans les deux si^cles pr^c^dens. Ce 
sujet me pr^sentpit des tableaux si riches, si varies 
et si instructifs, que Jeus d'abord Tambition de le 
traiter: mais je m^aper^s ensuite qu'il exigeroit 
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de ma part nn nonveau genre cT^tudea ; et me 
rappelant qu an voyage en Gr^ vers le temps de 
Philippe, p^re d' Alexandre, san^ me d6toamer de 
mes travaux ordinaires, me foumiroit le moyen de 
renfermer dans un espace cifconscrit ce que Thistoire 
grecque nous offire de plus int^ressant, et une infinite 
de details concemant les sciences, les arts, la reli- 
gion, les moeurs, les usages, etc. dont Thistoire ne 
se charge point, je saisis cette id^e, et apr^ Tavoir 
long-temps m^dit^e, je commen^ai Fex^cuter en 
\7579h mon retour dltalie.** 
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\* The Roman numerals refer to the volumes s and the Arabic 
figures refer to the pages of the four volumes. 



Academy della Crusca, notice of, iii. 392. 
Accommodations in Italy, remarks on, i. Pr. D. 47, 48, 49. 
Addisoris Letter from Italy quoted^ i. 2f 3. 309. His opinion as to 

the site of VirgiFs tomb, examined, ii. S68, 369. His conjecture 

as to the supposed site of Amsanctus, disproved, i. 33S. Cliarac- 

ter of his Dialogues on Medals, Pr. D. 12. General character 

of his Travels in Italy, 28, 59, 30. 
Addua, river, notice of, i. t37. 

Adige, river, villages on the banks of, i. 106, 107. Course of, 11/2. 
Adrian, see Hadrian. 

Agnano, lago d\ description of, ii. 380, 381. 
Agriculture, professorships of, established at Padua and Edinbui^h^ 

i. 156. 
Agrippina, supposed tomb of, near Baiae, ii. 411. 
Alba ttonga, site of, ascertained, ii. 257. 
Alban Mount, described, ii. S53, 254. Temple of Jupiter Latiaris 

on it, 273. The scene of the six la$t books of the iEneid, 

274, 275. 

', lake, account of, ii. 256. 

Albano, town of, described, ii. 255. 

Albumus, mount, iii. 87. 

Aldus Manutius, eulogium on, i. 165, 166* 

Alfonso of Este, encomium on, i. 250, 251,. 

Alps, defiles of, described, i. 83, 86, 87, 93, 97, 109, 110. 

Altars, in churches, whether they should be ornamented, ii. 190, 

note. 
Amasenus, handsome bridge over, ii. 301. Classical inscription on 

it, 301. Present appearance of, 301. 
Ambras, castle of, described, i. 91, 92. 
Ambrose, St., character and tomb of, iv* €5. 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, iv. 26. 
Amphitheatre of Verona, described, i. 112, 113. Curious exhi- 
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bkion m, 114, 115. Remarks on the tndent amphitheatres, 
iv. 364. And on the various exhibitions l^ere, 426, 429, 

Amtanctui, valley of, conjectures on its situation, i. 9S9, 333. 

AmycUp, canal of, why formed, ii. 323. 

Ancima, temple of Venus at, i. 291. Ancient state of, MtV. Noble 
mole, 292, 293. Triumphal arch, 293. Cathedral, 295. Other 
churches, 296. Present appeamnce, 297. 

Angela (Castel S.) described, li. 18, 19. 

— (Michael), critique on his Last Judgment, ii. 44, 48. De- 
fects of his architectural style, iii. 217, 218. 

Anio, river, course of, described, ii. 229. Its waterfalls, 221^, 
230. 

Antium, ancient and present state of, ii. 2T6. 

Antonf) (St.) church of, at Padua, described, i. 148. 

Anofur, ancient site of, ii. 304. 

Apennines, passage of, described, i. 310, 311. Poetical de- 
scriptions of, 313, 314. Instructions for passing thera, 316, 
317. 

Apono, warm fountains and baths of, i. 185, 186. Celebrated by 
Claudian, i. 185, note. 

Apuleius, quoted, iv. 35. 

A^ffeducts, of Rome, described, ii. 8. iii. 166. Of Caserta, 
lii. 56. 

Arcadian academ^^ institution and desigp of, ii 200. 

Arch of Constantine, i. 377. 

Architecture of Italy, necessanr to be known by travellers, i. Pr. D. 
13. Best works on this subject, ibid. 14, 15. Observations oa 
the architecture of modem Rome, iii. 207. Account of the five 
eras of its architecture, 209. General remarks on them, 216. 
Comparison between the Roman and Gothic architecture* 
iv. 13, 14. 

Arenas of the ancient amphitheatres, construction of, iv. 409. No- 
tice of the wonderful exhibitions there, 409, nQteM» 

ArezxOf ancient and modem state of, iii. 315. 

Ariminum. See Rimini, 

Ariqsto, bom in the territory of Reggio, i. 248. 
, quoted or illustrated, i. 250, 338. 

Arno, river, scenery of, iii. 317. See Fald^Amo, 

ArovMy town of, its situation, iv. 77, 78. Statue of St. Chailca 
Borromeo there, 77. 

Arpaia, the ancient Caudium, defiles of, described, iii. 68, 69» 
70. 

Arguato, village of, i. 187. Tomb and villa of Petrarch there^ 
189,190. 

Arsenal at Venice, described, i. 173, 174. 

Arts, communicated to the world from Rome, i. 349, 350. 

Asdrubal, account of the battle between, and the Romans, il- 
lustrated, i. 288. The site of Monte Asdrabale ascertained, 
ibid. 
Assassination, remarks on, in Italy, iv. 317, 318. Net fifec^uent 
among the NeapoUtans, iii. 139. 



n, the ancient Asisium^ notice of, iii. 398. AccouBt «f 
St. Francis of Assisi^ 297. 

Astroni, formerly the crater of a volcano, ii. 384. Now convertad 
into a royal forest, ibid. 

jisiura, island of, a residence of Cicero's, ii. 279. 

Augustin, St., supposed tomb of, iii. 490. 

Augustus, triumphal arch of, at Ilimini, i. 334. Noble bridga 
erected by him at Nami, S99. Mausoleum of, ii. 15. 

Au9ar^ river, course of, iii. 441. 

Ausonius, quoted, iii. 350. iv. 32. 

Auitria (Emperor of), reflections on bis present situation and duties, 
br. 421,492, 

Aoentine, Mmmt, ancienband present state of, i. 381, 382. 

Avertuis, lake, description of, ii. 394. Fictions of the ancients 
concerning it examined and accounted for, 395, 396, 397. Di- 
vested of its horrors by Augustus, 398. Ancient temple on its ^ 
southern baobb 399, 400. Grotto della Sibilla, 400. Supposed 
situatioo of tlie city of the Cimmerians, 401. 
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Baia, beautiful bay of, ii. 406. Ancient ruins on its banks, 

ilnd. Baths of Nero, 407. Temph e eamere di Fenere, 408, 

409. Castle, 410. Tomb of Agrippina, 411. The scene of 

profligacy and cruelty under the successors of Augustus, iii. t%. 

Causes of the present unwholesomeness of the town and laic,*, 

13, note, 
BapHstery of St. John Lateran, ii. 117. 
Barbarians, devastations of, accounted fbn i. 293. 
Barthelemy, Abb^, interesting Sketch of Travels in Italy, during the 

aee of Leo X., iv. 423, et seq. 
Bam, warm, of Apone, i. 185. Of Caracalla, 385, 386. Of Htus, 

389, 690. Of Dioclesian, 393. Of Nero at Baiae, ii. 407. Of 

ancisHt Rome, distinguished by their splendour, iii. 190, 191. Of 

Lucca, 436, 437. 
Bay of Naples, description of its beauties, ii. 325, 326. Of Bai», 

406. Ot Procida, iii. 1, 2. Of Lugano, iv. 58. 
Bella fio, the probable site of one of Pliny's villas, iv. 51. Its . 

ancient state, 53. 
Benacus, lake, described, i. 199, 200, 205, 206. Subject to sudden 

storms, 203, 204. 
Benedictine monasteries and order, nature of their rule, iv. 267, 496. 

Vindication of their character, 269. Remarks on the annihilation 

of the order, 274. 
Benediction of the Pope, in what manner conferred, ii. 561t. 

iv. 360. 
Beneventum, excursion to, iii. 67. Ancient history and present 

state of, 73. Trium])hal arch of Trajan, 74. Cathedral, ibid. 

Population, 7^. ' Ancient inhabitants almost exterminated by the 

Romans, 76. 
Bamatfd, Meunt St, gladers of, iv. 43. 
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Bishops* teats, where placed, in ancient and modem cbnrcbcsy 
ii. 166, 167. 

Blood, supposed, of St. Januarius and St. Stephen, ii. S34. 

Bocchetta, mountain of, described, iii. 477. Its romantic sceneiy, 
478. 

Boetius, tomb of, at Pavia, iii. 4§3. 

Bologna, ancient state of, i. 257, Vicissitudes of, ibid. Present 
appearance of, ^59. Cathedral, ibid Church of St. Petronius, 
md. Splendid portico, leadiug to the church of the Blessed 
Virgin, 860. Her church described, ibid. Noble palaces, 269. 
The Clementine academy founded, 263. Its excellent plan, 264. 
Public library, ibid. The institute founded by Count Marsigli, 
265. Eiuiched by subsequent benefactors, 266. University, >m. 
Othf r literary establishments, 267. Bad taste of the fountain in 
the great square, 268. 

Bolsano, notice of, i. 100. 

Bonamico, verses of, on the deserted villas of Rome, iii. 215. 

Borghese (Prince), villa and gardens of, described, ii. 205, 208. 
Its gardens liberally open to the public, 208. 

Borromeo, St. Charles, tomb of, iv. 16. Sanctity of his character 
and example, 17. Benevolent institutions, 18. Private virtues, 
19. Numerous charities (bunded by him, ibid. Death, 20, note. 
Statue of him at Arena, 78. 

, Cardinal Federigo, founded the Ambrosian library, 
iv. 27. 

Borromini, architectural defects introduced by, iii. 217. 

Bossuet, character of, iv. 221. 

Brenner, an Alpine mountain, described, i. 93. 

Brenta, river, appearances of its banks, i. 159. 

Bressinone, notice of, i. 99. 

Bridges over the Tiber, i. 401. ii. 22. 

Bull, the (amese, described, ii. 365. 

Bull-Waiting in the amphitheatre of Verona, i. 114^ 115. 

Buonaparte, effects of his government in Rome, i. 426, 427. 

Burial-ground of the hospital dell Sma. Annunciata, excellent situ- 
ation and plan of, ii. 347, 348. 

Burying in churches, remarks on the impropriety of, ii. 348, 
349. 



Caduta delle. Marmore, a noble waterfiiU in the vicinity of Temi, 
described, i. 327, 331. 

Cacuban wine, remarks on, ii. 323, 324. 

C€Bsar, passage of, over the Rubicon, ascertained, i. 276. His ap- 
pearance before Ariminum described, 282, 283. 

Caius Cestius, tomb of, described, i. 382. 

Camaldoli, road to, described, iii. 371. Description of the abbey 
and hermitages, 372, 373. By whom ft)mided, 374* Number of 
monks in the abbey, and their rule, 376. 

Campagna di Romuy present appearance of, i. 340. Observations 
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on its unhealthiness and the causes of its insaiobiity, both in an- 
cient and modem times, iii. 241, 256. 
Campania, entrance of, descnbed, ii. 317, 318. Its beautiful ap- 
pearance, iii. 142, 143. 
Campus Martius, and its edifices, described, i. 398, 399. 
Canal of Amyclae, why formed by Nero, ii. 323. 
Cane, grotto del, ii. 382. 

Cappella Paolina at Rome, ii. 43. Cappeila Sistina, 44, 47. 
Capitol, view from, described, i. 356, 357. Historical account of, 
362, 363. Noble edifices form^ly on it, 363, 364. Modem 
buildings erected on it, '366, 367. Its present appearance, 367, 
368. Museum Capitolinum, 368. Church and convent oiAra 
Ccelis, 369, 370. 
Capua, ancient history of, iii. 142. Account of the modem town 

of, 144. 
Caracalla, baths of, described, i. 385, 386. Circus of, ii. 212, 

214. 
Cardinals, how nominated, iv. 377> Power and influence of the 
college of cardinals, 377> 378. The Pope elected by them, 
' 379. 
Caserta, aqueduct and palace of, described, iii. 57. 
Castration of boys, disgraceful custom of, continued, ii. 354. 
Catacombs of Rome, account of, ii. 90'— 95. 
Cattolica, origin of its name, i. 284. 
Catullus, quoted or illustrated, i. 99, 202, 236, 237, 

y grotto of, at Sirmione, i. 202. 

Caudium, See Arpaia. 

Cava, town of, its origin and present state, iii. 82.^ 

Cecilia Metella, mausoleum of, li. 214, 215. 

Cemetery, an ancient Jewish one, discovered at Rome, ii. 91, 

note. 
CenniSy mount, description of its ascent, iv. 115. Convent erected 
for the benefit of travellers; 116. The supposed spot, whence An- 
nibal pointed out Italy to his army, 118. His-conduct compared 
with that of modem invaders, 119. 
Cesena, present state of, i. 273. 

Character, national, of the Italians, account of, iv. 281. et seq. . 
Charitable Institutions, number of, in Italy, iv. 240. et seq. 
€!hasttty, cultivated by the northern nations, iii. 127. 
Chaunt of the Roman church, remarks on, ii. 172, 173. 
Chiaravalle, abbey of, its situation and history, iii. 495, 496. 
Chiusa, the ancient Clusium, i. 99. Account of, and of its fortifi- 
cations, ibid. 98. 
Christianity y mild influence of, on the mountaineers of the Alps, 

i. 97,- 98. 
Chrysostom, St. John, eloquent allusion of, to the tombs of the 

apostles, ii. 140, note. 
Church of Rome, 9eTyice of . See Pontifical Service. Differences 

between this church and the church of England, iv. 262. 
Church of St. Giustina, at Padua, described, i. 148. Of St. Antony, 
ibid. Of St. Mark at Venice, 167, 169. Other churches at 
Venice, 175. Of St. Stephana in rotondo^ at Rome, i. 387, 
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er the Caithiimns on llie EM|tiiliiie HiO, MS. GtuemX re. 
marks on the Roman churches, ii. 60, 76. Descxiptum of 
the church of St. Clement, 77. Of 8. Pietro in Vincoh, 79, 80. 
Of S. Martino and S. Sitvestro, 80^ 81. Of St. Andrea in 
Monte Cavailo, 82. Of St. Cecilia in Trastavere, 83. Of S. 
Pietro in Montorio, 84. Of Santa Afaria in Trastavere^ 85. 
Of S. S. Grisogono, Giovanni e Paulo, and Gregoiio Ma^ao, 
86, 87. Of St. Onofrio, 88. Of S. Sehastiano, 89. Madonna 
del Sole, 92, 95. Santa Maria Egiziaca, 96. St. Lorenso in 
Miranda, 97, 100. Pantheon, or Piazza del Rotondo, 100, 
103. Basilica, or Church of S. Lorenzo, 105, 106. Santa 
Maria Maggiore, 108, 112. Basilica Lateraneusis, or Church of 
the Lateran, 112, 118. BasiUca di Santa Croce in GierosaF 
lemme, 118. Basilica of St. Paul, 118, 119, 184. Of St. Peter, 
125, 168. (See Si. Peter), Suburban churches — Church of 
St. Urban, 218. Of St. Agnes, and St. Constantia, 220. Prin- 
cipal churches of Naples, 334. Santa Maria Maggiore, iSid. 
Santi Apostoli, 335. Of St. Paul and St. Lorenzo, dS6. 
Ghapel of St. John the Evangelist, 337. De Spirito Santo, 
i&id. Church del Parto, 340, 344. Remarks on the impro- 

friety of burying in churches, 348, 349, 352. Churches of 
lorence, remarks on, iii. 330. Cathedral church, 331. Bi^ 
tistery, 335. Church of St. Lorenzo, 836. Other churches, 
340. Cathedral of Pisa, 427, 428. Of Genoa, 458. Cathedral 
of Milan, iv, 7, 25. General observations on the churches of 
Italy, i. Pr. D. 62. 63. 

Cicero, reflections of, on the ruins of Corinth and other dtiee, 
i. 355, note. Villa of, near Alba, ii. 258, 262. And in the 
isliuid of Astura, 280. His Formian Villa and Tomb, SIS, 
314. Examination of the situations of his villas, PuteoUumm 
et Cumanum, 391, 392. Supposed villa of, at Pompeii, iii. 
48, 49. His tomb at Gaieta, 147. Vindication of Cicero fitm 
the sneers of Rousseau, 270, note, 

quoted or illustrated, i. 355, 372. ii. 280. iii. 143, 174, 

273,274,448. iv. 159. 

Cimbri, descendants of, now in Italy, i. 142. 

Cimmerians, supposed abode of, ii. 401, 402, 403. 

Cirfms, of Caracalla, ii. 212, 214. 

Civilization diffused through the world from Rome, i. 344, 345. 

Civita Castellana, supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Veii, iii. 203. 

Cktsaical knoteledge considered, as necessary to travellem in Ita^ 
Pr. D. 4, 8, 

Chudian, quoted or illustrated, i. 185, note, 237, 336, 3S9, 87ih 
ii. 211. iii. 96, note, iv. 50, 57. 

Clement XIV. (Pope) account of the museum founded by hiiSy 
ii. 59, 60. 

Clergy, Italian, different classes of, their duties and ;qua]ificatinnif 
iv. 261, et.seq, 

CUtumnus, the source of, described by the yoongar Piii^, i 318. 
Its present appearance, 319. Ancient len^ln on ita hanks de- 
scribed, 321. 



Cbff^lP, CMT se««K8 of ancitfot Eome^ dAscribady iiL 16$. 
CiodiuSy the scene of his asaassuiation pointed out, ii. 8jf5^ 
Clvveriw, error of, detected, ii. 1^51. 
Cascubus, mount, ii. 308, 309. 
Ccelian Mount, ruins on, i. 387. 

Coliseum, best mode of viewing to advantage, i. 375, 376, Its pre- 
sent state described, 377. ' 
Collegiate churches^ benefit of, iv. 55. ' 
Collegium de propaganda Fide, noble desig» of, iv. 395. 
Colli Euganei, described, i. 185. 
Colonna (Prince), estimable character of, ii. 34, mte. Descripdon 

of his palace, 33, 34, 35. 
Colony, Roman, now remaining on the hordera of Transyivania, 

i. 143. 
Columella^ quoted or illustrated, iii. 941^, 243, notet, 
Como, the ancient Comum, situation of, iv. 36. Statue of PHny, 37. 
Its cathedral and present state, 41, 42. Villa of Pliny m its- 
neighbourhood, 4Q. Scenery of its lake described, 46. Fertility 
of its surrounding territory, 51. 
Confraternities 3 benevolent, at Naples, iL 354, 555. 
Conservatorii, or schools of Naples, account of, iL 3539 354. 
Coustandne, arch of, i. 377. 
Convents, utility of, vindicated, iv. 258. 
Cora, ruins of, li. 300. 
Council of Trent, account of, i. 103. Subjects discussed at, 104 

Review of the charges against, lOS^ 106. 
Cremona, vicissitudes of, i. 232, 239. Ptesent state of, fSS. 
Beautiful chapel of the primitive martyrs, 234. The native f^ace 
of the poet Vida, 235, 236. 
Cunue, ancient history of, ii. 486. Causes of its decline, ibid. 

Present state of, 4S7« Royal forest there, 488. 
Cumean SyhU, grotto of, ii. 423, 426. 
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Dantt^ e|nta]^ on, iiL 334. Fruitless attese^ of the Florentines 

to (ditaia his wmtdm from Eavexipa, ihid. 
P^les Uj£ the Alpa, description o^ i. 93, 86, 93, 96, 109, 110. 

Of Caudium, iii. 6i8. 
JX0 iMle, reflections o^ on viewing Pope's Villa, vi. 376, notem 
Delia Crusca Academy, account of, iii. 302. 
^iama, temple of, on tbs Aventine mount, i. 381. Her grove and 

temple, near Gensano, ii. 267, 268. 
Diet tree, a fiioeral hymn, ei^tract of, i. 98* M^^* 
DMl0iia» baths of, i. 303. 
JHoitgfMkts Perie fetes, qupted,!. 337, n&te^ 
DispmUow with which persoos ought to trnvel^ considared, I Pr. 

p. 21, 27. 
Dom0 sPOsisola, situation o( iv. 77. 
Df^m qf 1JK» Bamm cUVa difiuMt {i^s of, expUdaed, ii. 



INDEX. 

183^ 184. Of the Fraoch, remaiks on its iatrodnctioii into TuriB, 
iv. 102. General remarbi on dress, 106. 
Duraxzoy Doge of Venice, anecdote of, iii. 469. Account of the 
Durazzo Palace at Genoa, 45S. 
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E^Rfleei of andent Rome, destroyed by hostile fury or by 
Christian zeal, i. 403 — 406. Aha also by neglect of govern^ 
ment, 408. Some preserved by being converted into churches, 
410. 

Ej^eria, grotto of, ii. 917. Fountain of, 870. 

Eljfiian Fields, description of, ii. 414, 415. 

£nnitts, quoted or illustrated, ii. 401. 

Entertainments of the Italians, vindicated, iii. 455. 

Epitaphs on Virgil, ii. S67. On Dante, ii. 188. 

Eruptions of Vesuvius, notice of, ii. 3S0. iii. 85 — 30. Account of 
that, which overwhelmed Pompeii, 54. 

Esmtiline ffiU, ancient and present state of, i, 390— 398. Carthu- 
sian convent on, 393. 

Este, house of, eulogium on the munificence of its princes, i. 850. 

Etruria, reflections on entering, iii. 888. Remarks on the history 
and arts of the ancient Ftrurians, 310. Remaiks on the ancient 
' Etruscan language, 393, 396. 

Euganean HilU, notice of, i. 185. ' 

— — soothsayer, 186. 



Faenea, description of, i. 870. 

Ftesula, or Fiesole, history and description of, iii. 354. 

Falemus ^ger, description of, ii. 319. Examination of the causes 
virhich make its wine to be now in less request than it formerly 
was, 380 — 384. 

Fano (the ancient Fannm Fartume) described, i. 885. 

Famese, Alexander, epitaph on, i. 845. 

Ferdinand IV, King of Naples, account of his return to Naples, 
iii. 106. Extravagant joy of his people, ilnd. Anecdotes and 
character of him, 108, 110. Kept in imorance, 111. In- 
stances of his benevolence, 113, 115. Effects of his govern- 
ment, 118. 

Fire, spontaneous, at Pietra Mala, iii. 388, 390. Remaiks on it, 
398. 

Flaminius, verses of, addressed to Mantua, i. 830, 831. 

Florence, early history of, iii. 319. Strug^es during its repoblican 
form of government, 381, 388. The title of duke usurped by 
Alexander de Medicis, 387. Present state and aj^peaianoe of, 
389. Descriptions of its churches, 330. Cathedral, 330—333. 
l^ptistery, 335. Church of St. Lorenzo, 336. Laurentian 
library, 339. Other churches of Florence, 340'— 343. Palaces, 
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343, 845. Description of the Florentine gallery, 345—351. 
And of its environs, 35S. Museam of natural history, 391. 
Academy della Crusca, 39S. State of Society there, 409, note. 

Foligno (the ancient Fulginia) described, i. 318. 

Fmdi, town of, described, ii. 307, 308. Its Vale, why unliealthy, 
309. 

Fontana Felice, description of, ii* 11. Fontana di Trevi, 13. 

FwH (Forum Leiri), description of, i. 271. 

ForHmpopoli (Ftjrum Popilii), present state of, i. 271. 

Farmus. See Mda, . 

Fhrum of Home described, ii. 371. Allusions to it, 372. Its 
present state, 373, 374. Account of the forums of ancient 
Rome, lii. 178 — 182. 

Fountains of modem Rome described, ii. 8*— 14. 

Fracastorius, beautiful extract from, i. 210. 

Francis I. Emperdr, death of, i. 89. Chapel and altar erected to 
his memory at Inspruck, 89. 

Francis /. King of France, honorable anecdote of, iii. 393, 394. 

Francis (St.) of Assisi, account of, iii. 299. 

> FY'ench, depredations of,- at Chiusa, i. 110. At Verona, 1^6. At 
Padua, 148. At Venice, 174. Effects of their conduct on the 
Venetians, 184. Depredations of, at Parma, 246. Plundered 
the Vatican library, ii. 58. Causes of the superiority of French 
literature examined and accounted for, 360 — 363. General 
conduct of, while at Rome, iii. 229. Effects of their invasion^ 
241 ...247. Wanton depredations at Milan, iv. 29. Effects of 
their invasion of Turin, 98. Account of useful undertakings 
executed by them at Rome, iv. 407 — 414. Mischiefs caused by 
them in Italy, 414. ' Reflections on their expulsion from Italy, 
416, et seq. 

Frescatiy erected on the site of the ancient Tusculum, ii. 263. 
Modem town of, described, 264, 265. 

Furca Caudina, or defile of Caudium, described, iii. 68* Their 
supposed situation, according to CluTerius, 71, note, ' 



Gaieta, fortress of, ii. 311. Present state of the tovtn, 311. Its 
cathedral, ibid. Tomb of Mutitis Plancus, 312. 

Gaieta, bay of, iii. 147. Tomb of Cicero there, ibid. 

Gallery of Florence, account of, iii. 345. Plundered by the 
French, 346. Architecture of it, 347. Paintings, ibid. Sta- 
tues, 848. 

Garda, Lago di, described, i. 199, 200. 

Gardens of LucuUus, ii. 194. Of the king of Naples, 365. 

Genoa, harbour of, iii. 448. Interior of the city described, 449^ 
Churches, 4.50. Palace of the family of Durazzo, ibid. Of the 
Doge, 452. Church di Carignano, 453: Cathedral church of 
St. Laurence, 458. Hospitals, iUd. Instances of Genoese 
benevolence, 459. Fortifications of Genoa, 460. . Revolutions 
in her history, 461. Rivahry between Gfuoa uid Venice^ 485 
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466. G«no% why tHiiiml to tk» WtmA intaM^ 407. B*- 

mdtt OB the G«iioef0 cbaracter, 4^6, 469. 
GMmt^stmamik od the RomaDcburckcs^ eirooeovsy u. 189. 
Giuitina (St.), abbej aod church of, described, i. 147, 148. 
Gmmmmeni of Home deschbed, iii. 818. Oiwiii Md pnofprsM of 

the temporal sovereignty of the popes, 220. £&cts of the Refonn- 

ation on it, 224. 
Gregwian Chaunt, obserradonsoayii. 174. 
Gregarjf the Gieat, pope, chaiacter of, visdicaied, iii. IM, m$t€, 
(Sr^ta Ferrata, the site of Cicero's Villa, ii. 258. 
€froit0 of Egeiia, iL m7. Of Posihpo, described, 377, 378. 

fieautiiul views thence, 379, 38a Del Cane, 382. Of the Cu- 

mean Sybil, 423 — '^26. 
GuMertf St. John, foaiider of the ab^j of VatteaifaroM, le^daiy 

anecdote of, iii. 366, flair. 
GmJe§ 10 tHKveUact in Italy, reiaaiks on, L Pr. D. 2>«-«01. 
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/f<ulKir«, Emperor, mausoleum of, li. 17, 18. His villa, 227. 
Hafteim, village of, described, i. 78. Account of its salt mines^ 

7J^-«2. 
Herculaneum, ancient town of, how discovered, ui. 32. Description 

of its ruins, 33. Papvn discovered there, 37. 
nUtory of Italy, knowledge of, necessaiy to the traveller in that 

country, Pr. D. 10. 
Homer, quoted or illustrated, ii. 401. iii. 7. 
Horace^ quoted or illustrated, i. 135, 203, 348, 392. ii. 39, 194, 

209, 236, 242, 246, 248, 249, 250, 251, 266, 302, 304, 324, 406. 

iii; 9, ^2y 130, 134, 243. iv. 24, 80, 136, 316. 
■'- ' , supposed villa of, at Hbur, ii. 241, 242. His Sa)>ine villa, 

248, 249. His Journey to Brundusium illustrated, 260. in. 

149. 
Horatii and Curiatii, tomb of, ii. 265. 
Hospitals^ noble, of the Neapolitans, u. 344 — 847". Burial ground 

of the Hospital della Sma. Annunciata, 347. Excellent custom 

of, 353. Number of them in Italy, iv. 240, 244. 
Hmues of Rome, described, ii. 2. 
Hugford, father, character of, iiL 366. , 



Improviuii^e, account of the perft»inances of one, i. 3l7, 818. 
Inwia, descr^on of, i. 270. 
Jfncengef why used ui the Roman church, u. 188, 189. 
Income of tHe iN^>es, iv. S92. 

htf^dHMiip oftKe pooes, how to be understood, iv. 398. 
Mmt, of ancient ana modem limes, badness of their aiceoiuiiieda- 
tioiIVy aceoHBled for, iii. 149. 



INDEX. 

Inspntck, descriptioa of, i. 88 — 98. 

InUrudkm, numerous o«bibiishiii«Bls for, ia htXj, ir. 846. 

Imula Canmcena, history of, iv. 47. 

fniermiUent /atmtain at the vilk PliniaDa, i?. 46. The ph«MMliciidii 
accounted for, 46. 

fiuiah, Quotatioa from, i. 379. 

lichia, tne ancient Inaiime, iii, 17. Volcanic/ appaanuuwa ai tiu 

, island, 18. Mount Eponeo, 19. Soil and prodoca, iUd. N«- 
merous towns, 20. Present state of, t&tdL 

ftafy, remarks on the eeogn^>h3r of, iv. 186. Boundaries, t^6. 
Divided into three climates, 127. Remarks on the stalia of 
the weather, 135. Its scenery considereil, 138. Sketch of 
the history of Italy, 139. Considerations on the present da- 
graded state of Italy, 144. And on the languages of tety, 
150. Remarks on the literature of Italy, 187. Religioii, 836. 
National character of the ItaUans, misrepresented, 881. Chft- 
racter ^f the ancient inhabitants of Italy, 987. Mostr pro s paraus 
period of Italian history, 889. Hospitality of the Italians, 897. 
Their courage, 398. And general knowledge, 899. Ignoranoa 
of the higher classes accounted for, 301. ^Numerous authors to 
be found among the nobility, 303. State of morals, 304. 
Nature of cicisbeism, 307. Mischievous mode of contracttog 
marriages in some places, 308. The middling classes of It^ians 
distinguished for their chastity, 309. Industry of the peasantry, 
310. Italians vindicated from the chaiges of indolence, 311. 
Of cruelty and murder, 317. Robbers not frequent, 3^. Tlie 
present political state of Italy considered, 381. Ancient and 
modem population, 388. State of cultivation, 346. State of 
Italy at the dose of the 18th century, 353. A knotiied^ of 
the langoage and history necessary to the traveller, Pr. D 
1.8— 10. 

Januarius (St.), supposed blood of, ii. 334. 

Jerome^s (St.), account of the catacombs at Rome^ ii. 98, nol^. 

Joteph, Emj^eror of Germany, edict oi, to prevent burying in 
churches, li. 350. 

Jmto Argw0, temple of, liL 101. 

Juvenal, quoted or illustrated, i. 891. ii. 817, 819, 308,. 487. 
iii. 14, 848. iv. 314. 



Lafo di Garda, described, i. 199. Lago d^Agnana, ii. 380. Lago 

ui Lecco, scenery of, iv. 50. Lago di Lugano, description of, 

58. Lago di Varese, 03. 
Lafune on the Venetian coasts, described, 160. 
Lattjf should have the communion administered in both kinds, 

ii. 178, 179. 
Lakes of Italy, general remarks on, iv. 78. The English and 

Scottish lakes compared with them, 81. 
Languages of ancient Italy, iii. 393. Etruscan, ibid. Oscan, 
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306. Volscian, 396. PMgreas of the Latin 
kogiMge in the ragn of Semus Tolliiis, 399. Specboem 
of the Latin language at sabseqoent periods, 396, et teq. 
Bemariu on the general use of the Fiench language, it. 109. 
Progressive changes in the Latin language considered, 153. 
Circnmstances that contributed to produce a change in the an- 
dent language of Italy, 157--«167. Examples of difference 
between the eariy and later Latins, and between them and the 
OMidein Italians, 169^-176. Causes and specimens of the de- 
cline of the Latin language, 177 — 183. Improvement of the 
Italian language, 185. Proofs of the feebleness of the French 
language, 206. Its difficulty, 909. The Italian superior to 
the French language, 809^-214; and preferable as an uni- 
Tersal language, S31. The knowledge of Italian necessaiy to 
the traveller in Italy, Pr. D. 8. 

Larum Lake, beautiful scenery of, iv. 47—54. Sources of die 
riches of its surrounding territory, 55. 

La m^eia, town of, described, ii. S66. 

Ltui Judgment of Michael Angelo, critiaue on, ii. 44, 45. 

LtUeran palace, description of ii. 30. Church of St. John 
Lateran, 11£ — 116. 

Latin language, reasons for partially retaining it, in divine ser- 
vice, ii. 180, 181. Progress and specimens of it, at difierent 
periods, iii. 396. Remarks on the progressive changes in it, 
IV. 153. Causes of its decline considered, 176 — 183. Rea- 
sons why the Latin should be the universal language, prefer- 
ably to that of France, iv. S32 — 225, 

Laura, Petrarch's pasftion for, considered, i. 195, 196. Re- 
marks on the charms attributed to her, 193 — 194. 

Laurence (St.), church of, ii. 105, 106. The author's feelings on 
approaching his shrine, 223. 

Laurentian Library at Florence, iii. 339. 

Laurentum, ancient site of, ii. 285, 286. 

Lavemia, excursion to, iii. 377. Description of the convent, 
378. Chapel of the Stemmate, 379. Number of friars, 380. 

Lagzaroni, situation of, iii. 122. Honourable anecdotes of, 
124. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, iii. 432. 

Leghorn, road to, described, iii. 443. Origin and present state 
of, 444. 

Le Laboureur, futile attempts of, to prove the superiority of the 
French language, abstract of his argument, 210, note. 

Liberty, better promoted in small territories than in extensive 
empires, iv. 147. This position illustrated by examples, 
149. 

lAbrary in the Corsini palace, ii. 29. Of the Vatican, 57, 58. 
Plundered of all its MSS. by the French, ii. 431. The Lau- 
rentian library at Florence, iii. 3S9L Ambrotian libraif at 
Milan, iv. 27. Plundered by the Frend^ 28. 

Li/ptriani, ancient character of, iii^470. 

Lirit, river, course of, ii. 314, 315. \ 
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LUerature of Italj^i consideratioas on, iy. 187. .Ongiiialkj of 
Italian writers vindicated, 188. Characters, of several histo- 
rians, 188—195. Antiquarians, 196. Italian literature, why 
traduced, 199. Petulant criticisms of Boileau repelled, ibid. 
Influence of the French infidel writers, 201. Jtalian lite- 
rature exempt from its infection, 203. Real estimate pf 
French literature, 215. Indebted for all its excellence to 
the Italians, 216. Comparison between Tiraboschi and Dr. 
Johnson, 219. 'Baneful influence of French literature, 225. 
Causes of its preponderance examined and accounted for, ii. 
S6 1^-363. State of literature in Naples, i. 359. iii. 133. 

Litemum, ruins of Scipio Africanus' villa there, ii. 421, 422. 

Livius, Titus, monument at Padua, in honour of, i. 150. 

, quoted or illustrated, i. 286, 312, 361, 372, 395. ii. 

302, 329, 391. iii. 40, 72, 143, 145, 166, 294, 316. iv. 87, 
,119. 

Locality, influence of, on the mind, i. 372. 

London, why inferior to other capitals, i. 137. 

I^oretto, present state of, i. 298. Legend of the Santimma 
Coia, 298. Remarks on it, 299. Santa Casa described, 301. 
Its treasury plundered by the French, 303. Description of 
the church, 304. 

Luem, quoted or illustrated, i. 186, 278, 283, 287, 313. ii. 265, 
^85. iii. 303. iv. 331, 416. 

Lucca, origin and early history of, iii. 413, Unanimity between 
governoiis and people, 416. Rarity of crimes, ibid. Description 
of the city, 418. Baths of Lucca, 419. State of literature and 
the arts, ibid, 

Lucretilis, mount, description of, ii. 247, 248. 

Lucullus, gardens of, it. ii. 194. Villa of, near port Misenus, 416, 
417. 

Lucrine Lake, ruins of Agrippa's mole, ii. 328. Present appearance 
of the lake, d94. 

Lugano, lago di, description of, iv. 58. Present state, of the town 
of Lugano, 59. Its fine bay, 60. i 

LufW, beautiful bay of, iii. 447. 
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Macerata, city of, described, i. 306. 

Maggtore, lago, the ancient Luc<u Verbanut, iv. 64. Isola Bella, 
Q^^"^, Isok Madre, 70. 

Mantua, city of, described,' i. 223, et seg. Cathedral, ibid, St. 
Andrew's church, 224. Revolutions in its history, 225, 9Z6, 
Bust of Virgil there, carried off by the French, 227. R^urd of 
Uie Mantuans for the memory of Virgil, 229. Present state 
of, 230. 

Manuscripts of the Vatican library, ii. 68, 59. 

Maps, the best for travellers pointed out, i. Pr. D. 31. 

Marbie, how far used in the palaces of the ancients, i. 127. 
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J fait y ^ flHft of, Si. 4&t, Reiiiait» on die effects of the batde 

Miria Terem, EnpreflSy honorable anecdote of, i. 89, 90. 

J f e i ' ki , the poet, tofkib of, ii. 337, 338. 

Mmik (Sc), church of, at Venice, described, i. 1(50 — 170. Account 
of the finding and transporting his bodjr ftom Alexandria to Ve- 
liioe, 170, 171. 

Mtriwi, qaoted or iUustnited, i. t30, $75. ii. 99, 304, 305, ST4, 
410, 496, noie. iii. 173. 

Mumcre of Bartholomew, painting of, at Rome, ii. 43. 

Mmuoleum of Auirogtus, i. 399. ii. 15. Of Hadrian, ii. 17, 18. 
Of Cecilia Metella, 1^14, 215. Of the Medicean family,' 19S. 

Meetenai, palace of, on the Esquiline Hill, i. 391. Villa of, 
ii. 940. 

M9M», koowle<^ of, necessaiy to the traveller in Italv, Yi. D. 
12. 

Medkis, Alexander di, fint obtained the title of the Duke of Flo- 
rence, iii. 327. 

■ I , family of, splendid mausoleum of, iii 337. 
, Cosmo, palace of, iii. 344. 

MedMmmm. See Milan, 

Melm, riyer, course of, ascertained, i. 99. 

MenHo&ni orders of the church of Rome, account of, iv, Tf6. 
Fratres minores et minimi, 277. Dominicans, ibid. Carmel- 
ites and Augustine friars, ibid. Remarks on their numbers, 
ibid. 

MeHtro, river (the ancient Metauras), course of, described, i. 287. 
Account of the battle of Metauras, between Asdrubal and the 
Romans, 288. 

MUan (the ancient Mediolannm), history of, iv. 2, 5. Detest- 
able effects of the French Revolution on the Milanese territoi^, 
6, 7. Present state of, 7. Cadiedral church, ibid. Exami- 
nation of its architectural beauties and defects, 8, 12. Splen- 
dor of its materials, 12, IS. Statues, 22. Ambrosian Hbrary, 
27, 28. Colleges and hospitals, SO, 31. Lazaretto, 31. Re- 
mains of antiquity in Milan, 32, S3. Character of its inhabit- 
ants, 34, 35. 

Milton, illustrations of, iii. 366, 370. 

Mindo, river, and its surrounding scenery, described, i. 211, 
222. 

Minerva Medica, temple of, i. 390. 
^Mtntumne, n^ins of, ii. 315. 

H^temu, port, description of, ii. 415. 

Modena (the ancient Mutina), vicissitudes of its history, i. 249. 
Present appearance of, ibid. Raised to eminence by its princes, 
251, 253. Rlnstrions men bom there, ibid. 

Mola (the ancient Fermise), present state of, ii. 310. 

MfnMteriee in Italy, iv. 265. Account of the Benedictine ofSiBt, 
267. Mendicants, 276. Friars minors, Dominicans^ Car- 
melites, and Augustittians, 277. KFnmber of monks in Italy, 
^ 278. 

Monadic EMblkkmemt, ttanActtm, U. 575, S81. 
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Monte Somma, description of, i. 326. 

Moiiti, poetical description of Rome by, iii. 201. Chart^cte|r of 
his works^ iv. 188, note. 

Monuments, ancient, reflections on the destruction of, ii. 21. 

Mountaineers of the Alps, simplicity and piety of, i. 95, 98. 

Murat, general, anecdote of, iv. 390, note. 

Muratori, notice of, i. 253. 

Museum Capitolinum, described, i. 367. Pio Clementinum plun- 
dered by the French, ii. 61. JSorvey of the antique statues, 
l^intings, &c. preserved there, 61, 66. Of natural history at 
Florence, iii. 392. 

Music, some knowledge of, necessary to travellers in Italy, i. Pr. D. 
19. Present state of Italian music, 19, 20. 

Munatius Plancus, tomb of, ii. 312. 
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Names, ancient, remarks on, iii. 203. 

Naples, beautiful bay of, described, ii. 325, 326. Ancient his- 
tory of this city, 828, 329- History of, under the Emperors 
of Constantinople, 330, 331. Present state of, 331, 332. 
Situation, and number of its inhabitants, 33.2. Motley archi- 
tecture of its buil4ipgs, 333, 334. Princip^ churches, 334. 
Santa Maria Maggiore, ibid. Body and blood of St. Janua- 
nus, ibid. Santi Apostoli, 385. Church of St. Paul, ibid» 
Of St. Lorenzo, 336. De Spirito Santo, 337.' Chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist, ibid. Tomb of Marini, ibid. Sepulchral 
chapel of the family of San Severo, 338. Church del Parto, 341, 
342. Noble hospitals of Naples, 344, 346., Schools or conser- 
vatorii, 353, 354. Benevolent confraternities for the poor^ 354, 
355. Palaces of Naples, 357, 858. Literature of this city, 359, 
363. Its beautiful situation and climate, 363, 364. Royal gar- 

. dens and the Toro Fatnese^ 365. Tomb of Virgil, 366, 368. 
JUtum of the king to Naples, iii, 107. Extravagant rejoicings of 
the people, 108. Illuminations of the abbey of San Martino, 118. 
And of the city, 120. State of literature there, 133. Style of so- 
ciety, 134. Assassination and drunkenness not very frequent, 137. 

Nor, See Nera, 

Narni, situation of, i. 334. Noble bridge of Augustus there, ibid. 
Present state of, 335. Poetical description of, by Claudian, 3S6. 

Naugerius, beautiful verses of, on Padua, i. 157. 

Neapolitans, remarks on the character and dispositions of, iii. 122. 
Their debauchery and dissipation, 126. Remarks on its probable 
causes, 131. 

Nemi, lake, name of, whence derived, ii. 267. Description of it 
and of the town, 268. 

Nera (the ancient NarJ, river, course of, described, i. 333, 334. 
iii. 295. 

Nero, canal of Am^clae, why burned by, li. 323. Villa projected 
by him near Baiae, 411, 412. Notice of his splendid palace, 
termed Domus Aurea, iii. 211. 
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NisiiUf iiU of (the aodaiit Masu), descriptiMi of^ H. 384, StS. 
Noe^rm (tiie andent Naoeria), notice of» in. 80. 
Nunata^ brief notice of, iv. 83. 

iV<wi, notice of, iii. 479. Character of the andeol iBhahilanta, 479, 
480. 

O 

OMiiit of modem Rome, described, ii. 5, 8. 

Obixtif cantle of, described, i. 188, 189. 

OdjectM worthy the traveller's attention, L Pr. D. 50, bOi 

OcrtcuU. See Otricoli. 

Olympic Academy^ at Vicenza, account of, i. 133, 1S4. Splendid 

theatre erected by, 132, 133. 
Orthography^ ignorance of, one cause of the changes of the language 

of Italy, iv. 161. 
Oican language, specimens of, iii. 396. 
Ouautf village, onsin of its name, iii. 309. 
Otiianf quotation from, i. 379. 
Ostiaf ancient and present state of, ii. 281, 982, 983. 
OiricoU (the ancient Ocriculi), situation and present appearuce oi^ 

i. 337. 
Ovid, quoted or illustrated, i. Pr. D. 56, 57, 364, 395, naie. ii. 917, 

918, 969, 970. iii. 133, 140, 180, 350.> iv. 198, 146. 



PMhia, ancient history of, i. 144, 145. ' United to the Venetian 
tenitoiT, i. 147. Present state of, Wd. Church of St. Ginstinii, 
148. Church of St. Antony, 148. Town-hall, and monument 
in honour of Livy, 150. Woollen manu&ctures of, 151. Uni- 
versities and literary establishments, 155, 156. Poetical enlogiupi 
on, i. 157, 158. 

Pteitum, niins of, iii. 77. Ancient history of, 88. Ancient tem- 
ples, now remaining, 90. Present state of, 97. 

Palaces of Italy, general remaiks on, i. Pr. D. 6b, The palaces 
of modem Rome described, ii. 93^-et seg. Remarks on their 
general sUle of execution, 93, 95. Dona palace, 97. Palazn 
Auspoli, Orsini, and Giustiniani, ibid* Altieri, 98. Cicia porci, 
ibid, Corsini palace and library, 99. Villa Faroesiana, and Pa- 
lazzo Faraese, 30. Palazzo Costaguti, 31. ' Palazzo Borghese, 31. 
Palazzo de la Spada, 39. Barberini, 33. Colonna, 34, 35. 
Remark of Gibbon on the Roman palaces, 35. Pontifical palaces. 

' See Lateran, Quirinal, Fatican. Palaces of Naples, ii. 357. 
Ro^al palace of Capo di Monte, 358. Palace of Caserta, de- 
scribed, iii. 59, 60. Comparative remarks on it, and on the royal 
palaces of the Louvre, Versailles, Mafra, and at Potsdam, 61, 69. 
And on the royal palaces in England, 65, 66. Account of the 
palaces of Florence, iii. 343. Palaces of Genoa, 450. 

Palace, ducal, at Venice, described, i. 171, 173. 

Palace, floating, of the emperor Trajan, ii. 970, 971. 
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Paiatihe Mount, ruins on, i. 379. State of, in the time of Claodian^ 
379, 880. 

Pailadio, splendid edifices erected by, at Verona, i. 131, 13S. Ac^ 
count of, 133. Comparative observations on edifices erected by 
him, 135, 136. 

Pantheon, or Piazza della Rotonda, at Rome, described, ii. 190, 
101. When converted into a church, 102. Suggestion for ren- 
dering it a mausoleum of eminent men, 103, 10^. 

Papyri, ancient, found at Herculaneum, iii. 37. Difficulty of un- 
rolling them, ibid, 

Parma, vicissitudes in the history of, i. S44. Present state of, ibid. 
Churches, 245. Palace, ibid. Paintings of Corregio carried 
away by the French, 246. literary characters resident there, 
247. The residency of Petrarch, 248. 

PaH&ralt of Vii^l, design of, i. 217, 220. 

Pavia, early history of, iiL 488, 489. Account of its celebrated 
university, 490. Independence of its citizens, 491. Tomb of 
Boetius, ibid. And supposed tomb of St. Augustin, 492. 

Perugia, ancient name and state of, iii. 303. Present appearance 
and condition of, 304. 

Peoaro (the ancient Pesaurus) described, i. 285. 

Peochiera, fortress of, i. 200, 201. 

Peter (St.) See St, Peter, 

Petrarch t villa, at Arquato, described, i. 189, 190. Garden, 191« 

192. Tomb of, 187, 192. Remarks on Us literary character, 

193. His attachment to Laura considered, 195, 196. Rwnaiks 
on his sonnets, 196, 197. 1 

Petronius Arbiter, quoted, i. 314. ii. 419. 

Phtedrus, quoted, ii. 416. 

Piazea, Navona, described, ii. 3. Piazza d'Espa^a, 4. Piazza 

Colonna, ibid. And of Monte Citorio, 5, Origin of the term 

Piazza, iii. 205, note. 
Pietoie, the supposed birthplace of Viml, i. 214. 
Pietra Mala, excursion to, iiL 384. Singular phenomenon there, 

387. 
Pillars of Antoninus and Trajan, present appearance of, i. 401. 
Pisa, situation and history of, iii. 422. Present state of, 425. 

Cathedral church, 426. Baptistery, 427. Leaning tower or , 

belfry, 431. Cemetery, or Campo Santo, 435. Cloister, 437. 

Hot baths of Pisa, 438. University, 439. Security of its port 

accounted for, 440. ^ 
Pieatello, the aacient Rubicon, description of its course, i. 274, 

275. 
Pius VL Pope, blessed the people in die amphitheatre of Verona, 

i. 114. Bleautified Cesena, his native city, 274. Enlarged the 

Museum Clementinum, ii. 59, 66. Account of his munificent 

undertaking, the draining of the Pomptine marshes, 295, 297. 

His munificent plans and patriotism, iii. 200. 
Pius VJI, (the present pope) character of. It. 886. Entrance into 

Rome, 387. Salutary arrangements of his goremment, ibid, 
Placentia, sketch of the history of, i. 237. Present state and ap- / 

pearance of, 23Q, 239. 
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P/iny ih4 Eider, voyage of» to Pompeii^ duxing the eraplion of 
Vesuvius, iii. 50. 

■ " ' quotatioos from, i. 352. ii. ilO, 317, 322, 324. 

iii. .102, 158, 187, 198, 349, iv. 44, 47. 

Piiny the Younger, his description of the sources of the CUtumntii, 
i. 318. His description of the country on the coast near Ostia, 
ii 284, 285. His Tuscan villa, near Tifemum, iii. 316. Cha- 
racter of Pliny, iv. 38. 

.quoted or illustratedi ii. 374, 402. iii. 27, 50, 

249,316. iv. 38, 39, 44, 422. 

Po, river, description of its channel, iii. 507. Its course, hr. 
94. 

Poems of Silius Italicus, Martial, and Statins, comparative remains 
on, iii. 12, note. 

Poets, modem, of Italy, ^marks on, Pr. D. 5, 6. 

Poicevera, valley and river of, iii. 495. Dangerous situation of the 
Austrians there, in 1746, 497, 498. 

Politian, heautiful description of Fssulae by, iii. 356. 

Pompeiiy ancient site of, now occupied by Torre del Greco, id. 41. 
Barracks of Roman soldiers, ibid. Theatres, and temple of Ins, 
42. Other ruins, 45. Ancient villa, perhaps of Cicero, 46. Ac- 
count of the eruption which destroyed this town, 48—51. Re- 
lections of the traveller on examining these ruins, 54. 

Pomfey's statue, in the Palazzo de la Spada, anecdote of, ii, 32, 33. 

Pomptine Marshes, name of, whence . derived, ii. 290. Fr oba h tu . 
origin of, 291. History of die attempts made to drain them, 292, 
296. Particularly by the late Pope Pius Vl. 296, 297. Present 
appearance of these marshes, 290. Sleeping dangerous when pais- 
ing through them, iii.^148. Ancient cities formerly erected on 
them, 150. 

Pontanus erected the chapel of St. John the Evangelist at Ni^es, 
ii. 337. His verses and epitaph, ibid. 

Ponte Felice, road from, to Rome described, i. 339, 340. 

Ponte de la TVave, picturesque scenery of, i. 308. 

Ponte Lamentano, ii, 221. 

Ponte.Lugano, ii, 226. 

Ponte S. Angelo, the ancient Pons Sublicius, described, i, 401. 

Ponte Salaro, ii. 221. 

Pontifical Service of the church of Rome, described, ii. 164, etseq. 
Daily service, 165. How performed when celebrated by the Pope, 
on the great festivals, 167, 172. Considerations on the chaunt of 
the Roman church, 172, 173. Solemn services on particular fes- 
tivals, 174, 175. Particularly on Good Friday, 175, 176. Cir- 
cumstances that render the ceremonies of the Romgn ehurch im- 
posing, 177. Difference between a Christian congregation in eaily 
times and in the present age, 178, 179. Reasons for performing 
part of the service in the vernacular languages, 180, 188. The dif- 
ferent parts of the service explained, 183, 187. 

Poor, benevolent provisions for, at Naples, ii. 344, 347, 354, 355. 

Popes of Rome, origin and progress of their temporal sovereignty, 
iii. 220. Effects of the reformation on it, 224. 

Pope, rank of, as the successor of St. Peter, iv. 358. His claim to 
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amyenal primacy^ yindicated, 360. Gradaa] progress of the papal 
power^ 362. Titles and equipage^ 367. Public life of the popes^ 
368. Modeof presentation, 369. His private life, 371. In what 
manner elected, 380. Remarks on the adoration of the pope, 382. 
Xast ceremony attendant on his inauguration, 383. Income of the 
pope, 392. Expenditure of the popes, 394. Doctrine of papal 
wfalhbility, how to be understood, 398. Summary view of the iiv- 
fluence of the papal power on £urope, ia different ages, 399^ 
et seq. 

Pope's villa and gardens, remarks on the destruction, ii. 376. 

Population of ancient Italy, remarks on, iv. 328—341. Modem 
population, 341 — 345. 

Porttcif erected on the site of Herculaneum, iii. 33. 

Porticos of ancient Rome described, iii. 183— -189. 

Porto di Venere, description of, iii. 447. 

PosilipOy hill of, described,' ii. 366. Virgil's tomb there, 368—377. 
Grotto of Posilipo, 379» 380. 

Pozxuolo, See Puzzuolo. 

Pratt del Popolo Romano, present appearance of, i. 382, 383. 

Prochpto, island of, described, iii. 14, 15. 

ProciSa, beautiful bay and castle of, iii. 1, 2. Descriptioii of its 
surrounding scenery, 4, 5. And coast, 6, 7* 

PropertiuSy quoted or illustrated, i. 322. iii. 180, 184, 214, 290. 

PruientiuSf poetical description of the catacombs at Rome, ii. 
92, note. His account of the patriarchal Basilica of St. Paul, 
123, note. ' ' 

Puzzuoh or Pozzuolo, the ancient Puteoli, fine situation of, ii. 
386. Comparative view of its ancient and modem state, 387. 
Coliseum of, 388, 389. Ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapts, 
388. Noble mole, 389. iii. 20. Its bay now deserted, 20. 

^ • Q 

Qutfsiilianf quoted or illustrated, i. 406. iv. 159, 299. 
Quintilioti, the villa of Quintilius Vams, ii. 234, 240. 
^tnna/ palace, description of, ii. 37, 38. 

R 

Raffaello, paintings of, in the Vatican, described, with remarks, 
B. 47, 48. 

RainSf equinoxial, effects of, in Italy, i. Pr; D. 43, 44. 

Reggioy the country of Ariosto, notice of, i. 249. 

Retchenhall, town of, described, i. 83. 

Religion, communicated to the world from Rome, i. 346, 351. Ge- 
neral remarks on the religion of Italy^ iv. 235. The churches, why 
almost always open, 237. Extemal observances of relieioD vin- 
dicated, 239. Number of charitable establishments, ibid. The 
pomp of religion, in Italy, stated and vindicated, 249 — 256. Nu- 
merous duties of the Itidtaa deicy, ibid., 267. Remains on the 
abaiet subsutiDg in the religi<Hi ofltaly^ 279. 
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lUpuUht of Itmly and mcient Greece, similarity of thor polity aad 

circumstances, iv, 291. 
Rketmn Alpiy description of, i. 88, 88, 93, 98, 108, 110. 
— tribes, conquered by Augustus, i. 87. 
Rialt0i at Venice, described, i. 173. 

/2MMiii'(the ancient Ariminum), triumphal arch of Augustus at^ 
!. 279* Present state of, 280. Its port obstructed, 881. History 
of, 281,282. 
Roads, constructed by the ancient Romans, described, iii. 170. 
Romam, ancient, observations on the character of, iii. 259, et sea. 
Their ambition, 262. Greatness, 266. Employment of the noble 
Romans, 269. Causes of the universality of tneir laws, 270. Their 
language, V72. Resemblance between the characters of the an- 
cient and modem Romans, 274. Remaining traces of the ancient 
Roman spirit in the modem Romans, 275. Charge of indolence 
refuted, 282. State of morals and society, 283. 
Rome, reflections on beholding, i. 342, 353. The ancient Roman 
government diffused civilization, science, and religion, through- 
out the worid, 344, 3^6. Epithets bestowed on ancient Rome, 
351, 352. St. Peter's church, 354. View from the Capitol, 355^ 
I 356. The most commodious way of viewing this city, and its 

ruins, &c. 359, note, 
AneieiU Rome, 357. Historical accounts of the Capitol, 36$, 963. 
Noble buildings formerly erected on it, 363, 364. Modem edi* 
fices on it, 366, 367. Present appearance of the Capitol, 367^ 368. 
Museum Capitolinum, 368. Chuieh and convent of Ara Coeli 
on the summit of the Capitoline Mount, 369, 370. The Roman 
Forum described, 371. Allusions to it, 372. Its present state, 
373, 374. Coliseum, how to be viewed to advantage, 375; Its 
present state, 376. Arch of Constandne, 377. Ruins on the Pala- 
tine Mount, 378, 379. Ancient and present state of the Aven- 
tine Mount, 381, 382. Tomb of Caius Cestius described, 
382, 383. Foreigners buried within its enclosure, 384. De- 
scription of the baths of Caracalla, 384, 386. Church cit 
St. Stephano in Rotando, 387. The baths of Titus, 389, 
390. Ruins of the temple of Minerva Medica, 390. Pa^ 
lace;of Mecenas on the Esquiline hill, 392. Baths of Dio^ 
clesian, 393. Charch of the Carthusians, 393, 394. Present 
state of the Viminal Hill, 394, 395. Temples of the tutelar divi- 
nity of Rome, and of the Sun, 396. Campus Martins and its 
edifices, 398, 399. Pantheon and Mausoleum of Augustus, 399, 
400. Pillars of Antoninus and Trajan, 401. Bridges over the 
Tiber.'^-Ponte S. Angelo, ancient Pons Subcicius, 401 . Ancient 
theatres destroyed by hostile fury or Christian zeal, 402, 403. 
State' of the Roman empire, under Trajan, 406. Neglect of the 
governments, a cause of ruins in Rome, 408, 409. ludifierence 
of the magistrates, and contempt of the people, 409, 410 Devas- 
tated by wars in the reign of Justinian and his successors, 415> 
416. And in consequence of divisions in succession to the papal 
see, and its removal from Rome, 417, 418. And lastly, by the 
mouldering hand of time, 418, 419. 
Modem Rmne, population of, ii. 1, f. Aj^ieaianceof its streets and 
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houses, 2, S. Dttciiption of the squares, 3. ObeUsks, 5, 8. 
Fountains, 8, 14. Ancient tombs, 14, 23. Palaces of the cardi- 
nab and nobility, S3, 35. Pontifical palaees, 36. The Lateran, 
iHd, Quiri^al, 37. Vatican, 40, 69. Churches, 69, 124. 
(See Churches.) Villas of ancient and modern Rome, 193, 209. 
Views and ruins in the vicinity, 210 — 222. Appearance of Rome 
when entered from Naples, iii. 15 1. Remarks on the magnificence 
of ancient Rome, 152. Contrasted with that of some modem 
capitals of Europe, 160. Cloace, 165. Aqueducts, 166. Vise, 
170. Forums, 178. Porticos, 183. Thermae, 190. Temples, 
192. State of Rome in the eighteenth century, 226. Conduct of 
the French army while there, 229. Effects of the French invasion, 
235—240. iv. 431. Account of the few useful acts of the French 
at Rome, iv. 407-^413. 
JUmuald, St. notice of, iii. 375. 

JUmulus, cottage of, i. 365. His apotheosis described, 394, 395. 
Roies of Pactum, celebrated for their fragrance, iiL 96. 
Route f the best for travellers in Italy, pointed out, i. Pr. D^ 34, 42» 46. 
Roveredo, description of, 107, 108. 

RjlMoony examination of the question relative to its real course, i. 275 
•—278. The Pisatello, abranchofit, 276. The spot ascertained 
where Csesar crossed the Rubicon, 278. 
Ruina of Italy, general remarks on, i. Pr. D. 6o, 62. The ruins of 
ancient Rome, caused by hostile fury or by Christian zeal, L 403, 
405. And also by neglect of the government, 408. By indiffer- 
ence in the magistrates, aad contempt among the pepple, 413, 
414. Of Cumae, ii. 421. Of Pompeii, iii. 41. Of Herculaneum, 
32. Of Paestum, 77, 90. Of Posidonia, 98. 
BmiUiuiy quoted or illustrated, ii. 285. iii. 284, 287, 441, 444* 



Sadoletif Cardinal, account of, and of his writings, i. 251, 25.2. 

St, Peter, church of, at Rome, i. 354, 355. Description of it, 
ii. 125, et seq. Early history of it, 125, 126. Accouut of the 
building of the new church under successive pontifis, 127, 128. 
Plundered by the French, 130. Approach to, and grandeur of 
its exterior, 131. Its portico, 133. Effect of a coup-d'oeU, 134. 
High altao 136. Cathedral or chair of St. Peter, 136. Con- 
^Bssional of St. Peter, 137. Sacre grotte, 138, 139. Vestry or 
sacristy, 141 Comparison between its noble dome and that of 
St. Paul's church, London, 143, and note. Defects of this church 
considered, 145. The colonnade of Bernini, 145. The fin>nt« 
146. Statues of legendary saints, introduced, 147, 148. Statues 
of other saints, 149. Pictures and Mosaic decorations, 150, 152. 
Comparative observations between St. Paul's church, London^ and 
St. Peter's at Rome, 152, 153. St. Peter's compared with the 
church of St. Genevieve at Paris, 155. With the cathedral of 
Florence, 157. And with Santa Sophia at Constantinople, 157. 
And the Temple at Jerusalem, 158, 159. St Peter's contrasted 
with the Itoman temples, 162, 163. 
Salemo, ancient and present state of, ii. 85. 
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Salt'Mmet of Halleikn, described, i. 78, 7§y 80. 

SaU fFcrkg of HiOle, i. 91. 

SaUzhurgt city of, described, i. 74, 75. 

Saknany account by, of the chastity of the northera nations, iii. 1S7, 
note. 

S&nnaeariuif villa oi^ destroyed by the Prince of Orange, ii. 342. 
Erected die church D^ Purto on its site, 342. His tomb and 
epitaph, 343. Allusions to his church in^ his poems, 340, 341, 

342, iM>/«. 

■ f quotations from, ii. 428. iii. 102. 

SantUiima Cata of Loretto, Wendary history of, i. 298. Remarks 

thereon, 299. The Santa Casa described, 299. Its treasniy 

plundered by the French, 303. -* 

Sarno, river, poetically described, iii. 102. 
Scarcity of com, instances of, in ancient Rome, iii. 260. 
Scenery of Italy, remarks on, l. Pr. D. 56, 60. iv. 108. 
Sciences, diffused through the world from Rome, i. 344. 
Scifio A/ricanuif villa of, at litemum, ii. 481. Funeral inscrip* 

uons of the ftunily of the Sdpios, iii. 404. 
Screenif when first introduced mto churches, ii. 189. Remarks ob, 

189, 192. 
Second sighty not confined to Scotland, 186, 187. 
Sempione, Mount, description of, iv. 72. Military road over it, 

ioid. 
Seneca, quoted or illustrated, ii. 379, 390, 403^ 422. iii. 11, 284, 

410, note. 
Senegaglia, origin of its name, i. 288. Present state and appeal^ 

ance of, 290. 
Septixontum of Severus, ii. 20, 21. 
Severe, San, family of, sepulchral chapel, ii. 338. 
Sewers, magnificent, of ancient Rome, described, iii. 165. 
Siiius Italicus, quoted or illustrated, i. 214, 24 f^ 287, 297, 314, 

339. ii. 364, 399, 410. iii. 20, 27, 306, 448. 

« restored the dilapidated tomb of Virgil, ii. 374. 

Sirmione, peninsula of, described, i. 202, 203, 204, 205. Grotto 

of Catullus there, 202. Sudden storms prevsdent in it, 203, 204. 

Produce of, 207. 
Slatfini di Marco, a wild mountainous tract, desoibed, i. 109, and 

note. 
Sodalities, nature of, iv. 243. Number of them in Italy, tdiW. 
Solfatara^ sulphureous lake of, ii. 224. Near Pozzuulo, description^ 

of, 418, 419. 
Sonnets of Petrarch, remarks on, i. 196, 197. 
Spoleto (the ancient Spoletum), situation of, i. 323. Its Roman 

descent cherished by the inhabitants, ibid. Present state of, 

323, 324. Cathedral and castle, 325. Noble aqueduct, 325, 326. 
Squares of modem Rome, ii. 3. 
Stahia, ancient and present state of, iii. 102. 
Stael Mad. de, her Corinne the best guide to travellers in Italy, 

i. Pr. D. 30, note. 
SiaJtius, quoted or illustrated, ii. 43, 934, 304, 369, 408. iii. 2, 

21, 86, 167. 
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StatueSy numbers of^ in ancient Rome^ L 43^» Beautiful ones in 

the chapel of San Severo, ii. 338. 
Storm^ in Italy, described, ii. 287. 

SttabOy quoted or illustrated^ iii. 17, 140, 247^ 396> 422. 
Streets oi Bxxme, described, ii. 2. 
Suetenitis, quoted or illustrated, ii. 406, 413. iii. 11, 52, 185, 109* 

iv. 158, 830. 
Sunday Schools, frequent in Italy, iv. 246. 
Superga, Mount, iv. 96. Origin of the church erected on it^ 

97. Its endowments, 98. 
Surrentum, promontory of, iii. 83. 
Susa, the ancient Segusium, account of, iv. 111. 'Triumphal arch 

erected by its king Cottius, 112. Providential escape of the 

author, 113, note, 
Sutearrow, battle of Trebia gained by, 240. 
SjfbariteSf interesting anecdote of, iii. 100. 
I^bil, grotto of the Cumean, ii. 423, 426. 



Tacitus, quoted or illustrated, ii. 390, 411. iii. 193, 205, 244. 

iv. 332, 354. "^ i * 

Tasso, quoted or illustrated^ i. 250. ii. 4^0. iii. 139, 2^8, 369. 
, monument of, in the church of St. Onofrio, at Rome, ii. 

>88. Vindicated from the petulant criticism of Boileau, iv. 198. 

TasMoni, notice of, and of his Secchia rapUa, i. 254. 

Tecin^, river, course of, iii. 487, 488. 

Temple of Diana at Ephesus, proportions of, ii. 162. Of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Rome, l63. Of the Pantheon, converted into a 
Christian church, 101, 102. Of Vesta and of the Sybil, at Tivoli, 
281, 232. Of Jupiter Latiaris, on the Alban mount, 273. Of 
Jupiter Serapis at Posilipo, 388. Of Proserpine Oh the banks of 
jJke Avemus, 399, 400. Of Venus at Baiae, 408, 409. Of the 
giants near Torre di Patria, 423. Of Juno Argiva, iii. 101. Of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, 192. Of Peace, 194. Remarks on 
the structure of the ancient temples, iv. 348. Surpassed by the 
modern churches, 349. 

Temi (the ancient Interamna), present state of, i. 326. Celebrated 
cascade in its vicinity, 327, 331. . 

Terracina, town of, described, ii. 302, 303, 304. * 

Teutones, descendants of, now in Italy, i. 142. 

Theatres, magnificent, of ancient Rome^ iii. 197. Remarks on the 
antient theatres, iv. 351. 

Theological compositions of the French, why superior to those of 
Italy, iv, 353, 354. 

Therma of ancient Rome, enumerated, iii. 194. 

Tiber, course of, near Otricoli, described^ i. 337, 338. Bridges 
over it described, 401. Remarks on its course and surroundmg 
scenery, ii. 210, 211. Horace's villa, 234» 235. Smaller cas- 
cades of the Anio, 238. Beautiful villas in its vicinity, 240, 241. 

Ttbur. See Ttvoli, 

Tiraboschi, notice of, i. 258. 
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Tllvf, badiB of, i. Sd9, S90. 

TJvoii (the ancient Tibur), present stal^ and population of, ii. ff ^« 
Beautifiil views of the waterfalls of toe Anio, 930, 330. Temple 
of Vesta, 231, 232. Of the Sybil 232. 
ToUentino, description of, i. 306. Picturesque appeaiaace -of a pil- 
grim there, 307, note. 
Tombs in Rome, described, ii/ 14. Of Caius Cesdus, L 382. Of 
Caias Piiblicius Bibulus, ii. 15. Mausoleum of Augustus, »dtW. 
. Of the Emperor Hadrian, 17, 18. Of Cecilia Metella, 215, 216. 
Of Munatius Plancus, 312. Of Cicero, t6u/. Of Vinol at Na- 
ples, 367 — 370. Of Agrippina, at Baue, 411. Of Cicero at 
Gaieta, iii. 14^. 
Tm'ches, why used in the Roman church, ii. 185. 
Torre del Greco, town of, its present appearance, iii. 38. Attach- 
ment of its inhabitants to its soil, 39. Occupies the site of the an- 
cient Pompeii, 40. Descriptions of its various ruins, 41. 
7Vi0an, state of the Roman empire during his reign, i. 40d. De* 
scription of his column, 4S0. His triumphal arch destroyed to 
erect that of Coustantine, 408. Splendid floating palace of, h. 270, 
271. 
Tranmenui Locus, description of, iii. 305. Fatal battle there ba^ 

tween the Romans and Annibal, 307* 
Travelling, in general, observations on, Pr. D. i. 2. Requisites for 
travelling to advantage in Italy, 2, 3. Classical knowledge, 4. 
Italian langut^e, 8^ Italian history, 10. Medak, 12. Aichi- 
tecture, 13. Sculpture and Painting, 18. Music, 19. Disposi- 
tion proper for the traveller, 21— -26. Remarks on the printed 
guides to travellers, 28—30. Maps, 31. Route to be fofiowad, 
and time to be appropriated for travelling in Italy, 34—36. Ac- 
commodations, 47. Objects of attention to travellers, 50—56. 
Scenery, 56, 60. Ruins, .60. Churches, 62« Moral improve- 
ment, the end of travelling, 67—70. 
Trebia, battles of, i. 240. 
TVenif (city), ancient nam^ of, i. 102. Described, ibii. Account 

of its celebrated council, 103. 
Jktllianum, dungeon of, described, i. 365, note. 
Turin, ancient name and history of, iv. 86. Situation and present 
appearance of the city, 89. Architectural defects of its public 
buildings, 90. University, 92. Hospitals and palaces, ibid. 
Description of its surroundingxountry, 93. Course of the Fo, 94. 
Mount Superga, 96. Effects of the French invasion, 98. Intro- 
duction of the French langui^e and dress, 102. 
7\isculum, Cicero*s vilhi, described, ii. 259* Plane trees still found 
there, 262. 

■ , town of, its site, ii. 264. 

U 

UnammUy in religious worship, how far attainable, Pr. D, 24, 27. 
University of Padua, ancient and present state of, i. 165, 156. Of 

fisa, iii. 439. Of Turin, iv. 92. 
Untenberg mountain, superstitioiis tradition ooncemiBg, i. 76, 77. 
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P'al d'ArnOy beautiful scenery of, described, iii. 317. 

yallombrosa, abbey of, iii. 356. Beautiful scenery of, described, 
359-— 366. Destroyed, 370, note. 

Vapour Baths near the Grotte del Cane, virtues of, ii 383. 

VareMy town and lake of, described, iv. 63. 

yasari, battle of Lepanto, remarks on, ii. 42. 

Vatican Hill, origin of its appellation, ii. 38. The Vatican palace, 
its furniture and ornaments, 40. Sala Refia, 41. Cappella 
\ Paolina, 43. Cappellu Sistina, 44 — 47. The Loggiedi RtmaellOy 
43 — 50. Camere di Rqffaello, 51 — 53. Progress of the Vatican 
Library, 57, 59. Plundered of all its MSS. by the French, ir. 
415. Museum Pio-Clementinum, i. 59—67. 

Veii, conjectures on the site of, iii. 290. 

Velino (the ancient Velinus), river, course of, described, i. 328, 
329. 

Velleia , town of, overwhelmed by a mountain, i. 242. 

Velletri, an ancient town of the Volsci, former and' present state of, 
ii. 289, 290. 

Venice, approach to, described, i. 161. Origin and progress of, 
162. Literary state of, 164, 166. General appearance, 166. 
Description of its public edifices and antiquities, lt>7 ^ 182. 
Causes of the decline of the Venetian republic, 179, 180. 
Population and state of society, at Venice, 182, 183. Gon- 
doliers of, 184. 

VenuSy temple of, at Baiae, ii. 408, 409. 

Verbanus Lacwt, See Maggiwre. 

Verona, situation of, described, i. 111. Account of its amphi- 
theatre, 112, 113- Ancient gates remaining there, 117, 118* 
Modern edifices in, and appearance of, 119, 120. Literary cha- 
racters, natives of, 120, 121. Sketch of its history, 122, 123. 
Opinions of the Veronese relative to the Austrians and French, 
124, 125. Wines of, 129. Reflections on leaving Verona, 127 
—129. 

Via Emelia, account of, i. 242. 

Vesuvius, first eruption of, ii. 330. Description of this mountain, 
iii. 23, 26, SO. Notice of its principal eruptions, ^6, 27. 

Vicenza, s\tw9inoTk and history of, i. 130. Olympic theatre at, de- 
scribed, i. 133, 134. Splendid villas in its vicinity, 141, 142. 

Vico Varo (the ancient Variae), described, ii. 243. Beautiful views 
in its vicinity, 245. 

VidHy allusion of, to the city and council of Trent, i. 106, notCm 
Sketch of his character, 235, 236. 

Villas of ancient Rome, ii. 193, 194. Of modem Rome, described^ 
195, et seq, Orti Famesi, 196. Villa Sfmda, 197. Villa Mathei, 
and Negroni, 198. Villa Aldobrandini, ibid. Villa Ludovizi, 
ibid Villa Medici, 199. Villa Barberini, 200. Villa Pamfili, 
202. Villa Mellini, and its beautifiil views, 203. Villa Madama, 
ibid, Vilft. Albani, 204. Villa Boi^hese, 205, 208. Of Horace 
at Tibur, 235, 236. Of Quintilius Varus, 234^ 235. Of Me- 
caenas, 240. Villa £stense,241. Horace's Sabine Villa de- 
scribed, 248, 249. Formian Villa of CicerO; 313.. His Puteoia- 
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num and Cumanum villas, 391, 392. Villa projected by Nero at 
Baie, 411, 412. Of LucuUus, near Port Misenus, 416, 417. Of 
Scipio Africanus, at litemum, 493. Of Cicero, at Pompeii, in. 
47. Of PHny, near Tifemum, 316. Of the dukes of Florence, 
353. Of Pliny, iv. 43. General observation on the villas of the 
ancients, 333. 

Fkninal Hill, present state of, i. 394, 395. 

flnci, Leonardo da, valuable MSS. of, at Milan, carried off by the 
French, iv. 29. Their wanton damage of his picture of the lASt 
Supper, 30. 

fT^7, supposed to be bom at Pietole, i. 214. Farm of, 213. 
Design of his Eclogues, 217 — ^220. His bust carried off by the 
French from Mantua, 227. Regard of the Mantuans for his me- 
mory, S:29. Description of his tomb, ii. 367. Examination of 
opinions relative to its supposed site, 368—372. Why neglected, 
373. 

Firgil, quoted or illustrated, i. 99, 128, 151, 204,217, 218, 222, 
232, 272, 315, 332, 333, 350, 365, note, S80, 381, 382. ii. 225, 
226, 275, 281, 282, 285, 802, 309, 320, 371, 400, 417, 425. 
iii. 2, 7, 8, 20, 72, 84, 88, 96, 267, 283. iv. 25, 80, 83, 128, 
137, 290, 311, 313, 330. 

Fitruviui, quoted or Olustrated, i. 365, note. 

Fwara, isle of, described, iii. 14. 

Fbghiera, town of, its origin and present state, iii. 484. Description 
of the road from Tortona to Voghiera, 485. 

VoUcian language, specimens of, iii. 398. 

Voltaire, remark of, on the French language, iv. 215, note. Cha- 
racter of his Hbtoire Generale, 217. 

W 

Wdlpoie, Horace, anecdote of, iv. 370, note. 

Wines of Fal^num, why not so excellent as they formerly were, 

ii. 320, 322. Are taken by the Italians for refreshment, not for 

inebriety, S22. Cscuban and other wines, remarks on, 323, 524. 

Horace's enumeration of the principal wines of Italy^ 324. 
tFoallen Manufactures of Paoua, ancient and modern state of, 

i. 151. 



THE END. 

ERRATUM. 
Page 123, Vol. H. Uae i9,for Petronius, read Prudentiu>. 
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